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To the Right Honourable the 


COUNTESS 


OF 


BURLINGTON. 


Humbly _ deſire 
Your Ladyſhip 
PS would 8 
che Prefunaption I amnow 


A 3 guil- 


Dedication. 
guilty of in 7 t 
You with this Book. Iv 
do it from the high Hrs 
nour and Veneration Ig! 
have for Your great MeV 
rit and Virtue. It can- 
not, I know, furniſh Youri 
_ Ladyſhip with new Re. 
flections; and the Ladies, 
of whom You are the 
happy Mother, have a 
Example before them, 


more prevalent to form 
them 


Dedication. 
them to every thing Praiſe- 
Iworthy, than any Pre- 
cepts they can find in 
the Works of the beſt 
Writers. But as there is 
much Curiolity in theſe 
Papers, and great Strength 
and Force in the Reaſon- 
Ings of them, give me 
cave to offer this Colle- 
anſftion for the Uſe of Fe- 
m ale Life, as a Teſtimo- 


rm of the Reſpect, which 
eim LA A 4+ * 


he 


Doedication. 
J, with all who are ho- 
noured with the leaſt Ac- 
quaintance with Vou, muſt 
pay to Your Ladyſhip for 
the eminent Example Lou | 
have given the World, 
in the important Chara- 
cters of a Wife and a Mo- 
ther. 


Jo Command with the 
Mien of making a Re- 
queſt, to Oblige with the 


| Doldicatinn. 
Aſpect of receiving Fa- 
yours, and to win Aﬀe- 
ction without other De- 
ſign than making all Peo- 
ou ple happy who converſe 
d with Her, or depend up- 
ra- on Her, are Excellencies 
o peculiarto my Lady B u R- 
IIS rTON. But as there 
is 4 Complaiſance which, 
like ſincere Friendſhip, 
ſpeaks our good Opinion 
in our ordinary Looksand 
A5 Acti- 


Dedication. 
Actions, more than any 
Language can do it, I here 
ſhall go no farther than juſt 
to declare my ſelf, with 
great Deference, among 
the Admirers of Vout 
great Goodneſs and Vir- 
tue, and beg of Your La- 
dyſhip to forgive my ſay- 
ing thus much, for the 
Forbearance of ſaying 
more, on a Subject of | 
which J am ſo very fond, 


as 


Dedication: 
Jas that of expreſſing my 
WE -- 


Tour Ladyſbip s moſt Devoted, 
moſt Obedient, and 


moſt Humble Servant, 


Ric HARD STEELE« 


HE Reader is to un- 

(derſtand that the Pa- 
pers which compoſe the 
ES) following Volumes came 
into my Hands upon the frequent 
mention in the Spectator of 4 La- 
dy's Library. They are ſuppos d 
to be called out of the ſeveral 
Writings of our greateſt Divines, 
and are diſpos'd. under proper Heads, 
in order to fix in the Mind gene- 


ral 


a 
o 
as 


PREFACE. 
ral Rules f 


Circumflances of the Life of No- 


man. 


In Matters where both Sexes 


are equally concernd the Wards - 
Man and Men are made uſe of, | 


but the Matter does not for that 


| Reaſon the leſs relate to Women, 


or argue that the Work is not prin- 
cipally intended for the Information 
of the Fair Sex. 


They were referred to me as 


what were at firſt intended by the 


Compiler for a Guide to her own 


Conduct, and if thought worth pub- 


lifeing, to be of the ſame Ser- 


vice to others of her Sex, who 


ſearch. 


have not the ſame Opportunities of E 


or Conduit in all the | 


1 
1 * 
N. 
* 
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ſearching into various Authors, and 
laying before themſelves, by that 


PREFACE 


means, all the different Relations 
in which they are, or _ be en- 


| agel. 


I put them into the Care of a 
Reverend Gentleman much better 
qualified for the Publication of ſuch 
a Work, and whoſe Life and Cha- 
rafter are not ſubjeit to the Exoep- 
tions which the Levity of ſome of 
my Writings, as well as other Cir- 
cumſtances, may expoſe a Work as 
paſſmg through my Hands only. 
Tho he was ſo good as to peruſe 
the Papers, he would not allow 
that the Exception I made againſt 
my being the Publiſher was of 
Wight; „for he would have it, 

that 
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that its coming out with my Name, 


would give an Expettation that 1 


had aſſembled the Thoughts of many 
ingenious Men on pious SubjefFs, | 
as I had heretofore on Matters of | 
a different Nature: By this means, | 
he believes, the Work may come | 


into the Hands of Perſons who take | 
up m0 Book that has not Promiſes | 


of Entertainment in the. firſt Page 


of it. For the reſt be was of Opi- 


nion it would make its own way, 


and I eaſily ſubmitted to ſuffer a 


little Raillery, when I had Hopes 
of being the means of promoting 
the Intereſts of Religion and Virtue. 


Dl wiſh there was. a Word to de- 


feribe thoſe Men who can get little 
farther than bare Diſpoſitions to- 


wards 


=. W 6 


PREFACE. 


wards Goodneſs, and are ſo un- 


happy as to be incapable of becom- 
ing themſelves great | Examples of 
what they profeſs to admire. What 


I mean is, that I want to find a 


Word which ſhould as Modeftly 
expreſs 4 Virtuous Man, as the 
Word Philoſopher does a Wiſe" one 
This would introduce the Endea- 
wours of Men who think better than 
they live, without Prejudice from 
any Imper fection in their own Cha- 
raters. | | 


This is all 1 ſoall think fit to lo | 
in Apology for my being the Pub- 
liber of this Library. 


As to the Work it ſelf, 1 find it 
will not be Poſſible to arraign any 


Senti- 


DAs. 
Sentiments in it without falling 
upon ſome eminent Divine from 
whom this Lady has borrowed her 
Thoughts ; and the Variety of the 
Writers to whom ſhe is beholden, as 
well as of the Matter which ſhe 
treats, gives a juſt Pretenſion to the 
Title of the Ladies Library. 


I am only her Gentleman-Uſver, 
aud if I can be ſo happy as to lead 
the Fair into their Cloſets, to the 
Peruſal of this uſeful as well as 
delightful Entertainment, I ſhall 
be in as high Joy, as ever 1 ob- 
ſerved any young Man in leading 
out from a Play or an Opera. 
Farther Merit I do not pretend to 
have in a Work, which, if care- 


j 


fully peruſed, will improve the 


Rea- 


o 


* 


RUF 
Readers, as Daughters, Wives, Mo- 
thers, and Widows; and, I hum- 
bly conceive, can do them no Inju- 
ry in general, at they are Women, 
or as they are Beauties. 


. 9704 pon R. Steele. 
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THE 
Ladies Library. 


INTRODUCTION. 


EIN by nature more incli- 
ned to ſuch Enquiries as by 

eneral Cuſtom my Sex is de- 
arr'd from, I could not re- 
ſiſt a ſtrong Propenſity to 
Reading; and having flatter- 
ed my ſelf that what read dwelt with Im- 
provement upon my Mind, I could not but 

* conclude that a due regard being had to dif- 
ferent Circumſtances of Life, it is a great 
3 Injuſtice to ſhut Books of Knowledge from 
the Eyes of Women. : 
E | Mufing 


3 Introduction. 


Muſing one Day in this Tract of Thought, 
I turned over ſome Books of French and En- 
_ liſh, written by the moſt polite Writers of 
the Age, and began to conſider what Ac- 
count they gave of our Compoſure, diffe- 
rent from that of the other Sex. But in- 
deed, when I dipped into thoſe Writings, 
were it poſhble to conceive otherwiſe, I 
could not have believed, from their general 
and undiſtinguiſhed Aſperſions, that many of 
theſe Men had any ſuch Relations as Mo- 
thers, Wives or Siſters ; one of them makes 
a Lover ſay in a Tragedy 


_ "Thou art Woman, a true Copy of the firſt, - 
In whom the Race of all Mankind was curſt : 
Your Sex by Beauty was to Heaven ally'd, -*- 
But your great Lord, the Devil, taught you Pride. 
Fle too, an Angel, till he durſt rebel, 
And you are, ſure, the Stars that with him fell. 
Feep on! a Stock of Tears like Vows you have, 
Aud always ready when you would deceive. 
Otway's Don Carlos. 


Another ſays, ap IN 
2 Thy All is but a Shew, 18 
Rather than ſolid Virtue; all but a Rib, 
Crooked by Nature. Oh! why did Gd, 
Creator wiſe, that peopled higheſt Heaven 
With Spirits maſculine, create at laſt 
This Novelty on Earth? This fair defect of 


Introduction. 3 


o/ Nature, and not fill the World at once 
With Men, as Angels, without Feminine, 
Or find ſome other way to generate Mankind ? 


Milton. 

And a third | 
Ab Traitreſs! Ah Ingrate! Ah faithleſs 
Mind / . | 


Ah Sex, invented firſt to damn Mankind! 
Nature took care to dreſs you up for Sin; 
Adorn'd without, unfiniſh'd left within: 0 
Hence by no Judgment you your Love direct; 
Talk much, ne'er think, and ſtill the Wrong 
affect. 
So much Self-love in your Compoſure s mix d, 
That Love to others ſtill remains unfix'd ; 
Greatneſs, and Noiſe, and Shew are your: 
Delight, © 

Yet wife Men love you in their own deſpight: 
And, finding in their Native Wit no Eaſe, 
Are forc'd to put your Folly on to pleaſe. 

| Dryden's Aurengzebe. 


J ſhall conclude poetical Teſtimonies to 
our Diſadvantage with one Quotation 
more, | X 


Intollerable Vanity! Your Sex 
as never in the right : You're always falſe, 
Ur filly; ev'n your Dreſſes are not more 

Fantaſtick thaw your Appetites : You think 
Of nothing twice: Opinion you have none : 


To 


4 Introduction. 
To Day you're nice, to Morrow not ſo free; 
Now ſmile, then frown, now ſorrowful, then 
Now pleas'd, now not, and all you know not 
 _ why. 3: 
Virtue you affect; Inconflancy you practiſe; 
And when your looſe Defires once get Domi- 
8 5 | 
No hungry Churl feeds coarſer at a Feaſt: 


Every rank Fool goes down. 
_ Otway's Orphan. 


It may be ſaid for theſe Writings, that 
there is ſomething perhaps in the Character 
of thoſe that ſpeak, which would circum- 
ſtantiate the thing ſo as not to make it a Re- 
roach upon Women as ſuch. But to this 
it may be eaſily and N anſwer'd, That 
if the Author had right Sentiments of Wo- 
man in general, he might more empha- 
tically aggravate an ill Character, by Com- 
pariſon of an ill to an innocent and virtuous 
one, than by general Calumnies without 
ception. 
Bur I leave Authors, who are ſo mean as 
to deſire to pleaſe by falling in with corrupt 
Imaginations,rather than affect a juſt rho' leſs 


extenſive Eſteem by labouring to rectifie our 


Affections by Reaſon ; ot which Number are 


the greater part of thoſe who have ſucceeded 


either in Verſe or Proſe on the Stage. 
When 
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When I apply my ſelf to my French Read- 
ing, I find Women are ſtill worſe in propor- 
tion to the greater warmth of the Climate; 
and according to the Deſcriptions of us in 
the Wits of that Nation, tho' they write 
in cool thought, and in Proſe, by way of 
plain Opinion, we are made up of Aﬀecta- 
tion, Coquettry, Falſhood, Ditguiſe, Trea- 
chery, Wantonneſs and Perfidiouſneſs. All 
our Merit is to be leſs guilty one than ano- 
ther under one of theſe Heads. | 

Diſſertations for the Conduct of Life are 
as 3 compoſed upon theſe Topicks, 
as if they were as infallible as mathematical 
Truths. It coſt me a great deal of Pains to 
ſtudy by what means I ſhould refute ſuch 
ſcandalous Intimations againſt my very Na- 
ture. But the more I reflected upon thoſe 
Abuſes, I grew the leſs concerned to anſwer 
them, and finally reſolved upon this. 

They are perhaps in theright who ſpeak 
this of mere Women; and it is the Buſineſs of 
ingenious debauch'd Men, who regard us on- 
ly as ſuch, to give us thoſe Ideas of our ſelves, 


8 that we may become their more eaſie Prey. 
t believed it therefore the ſafeſt and ſureſt 
5 Method of gainſaying ſuch light Accounts 
r. ot our Sex to think thema truth, till I had 


e arrived by the peruſal of more ſolid Authors, 
d to a Conſtancy of Mind and ſettled Opini- 

on of Perſons and Things, which ſhould 
n Vol. I. B place 


6 Introduction. 
place me above being pleaſed or diſſatisfy'd 


with Praiſe or Diſpraiſe, upon account off 
Beauty or Deformity, or any other Advan-Wi 


es or Diſadvantages, but what flowed 
from the Habits and Diſpoſitions of my, 
Soul. N | L 
I refolve therefore to confine my little 
Studies, which are to lead to the Conduct) 
of my Life, to the Writings of the molt e- 
minent of our Divines, and from thence, as 
T have heard young Students do in the ſtu- 
of a Science, make for my own private 
Uſe a Common - Place, that may direct me 
in all the relations of Life, that do now, or 
poſſibly may, concern me as a Woman. 
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e, as - 


bDleneſs is not only the Road 
do all Sin, but is a damnable 
Lin itſelf, quite oppoſite to the 
1 v4 great Ends of the Creator, both 
Nin our Creation and Redemption. 
Can we imagine that Gad, who made 
nothing but for ſome excellent End, ſhould 
make Man for no Endat all, orfor a ve- 
ry filly one? The Soul is a lively active 
Principle, and for what was Reaſon giv- 
en us, but to enable us to do good? This 
is the trueſt, the moſt natural Pleaſure of 
2 rational Soul, which would always be in 
Action, and ſhould always have Virtue for 
its Object. Does it conſiſt with infinite 
Wiſdom to endow us with ſo noble Quali- 
ies, that we might trifle them away in Va- 
nity and Impertinence? And if we conſider 
he Vice of Idleneſs, with reſpect to our Re- 
lemption; did not our Redeemer give himſelf 
or us, to puriſie to himſelf a peculiar People 
zealous of good Worts? How can an unactive 
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uſeleſs Life anſwer the Expectation of our | 


Saviour? Where will that Zeal appear in 


Idleneſs? How dull and impure will be its | 
Flame? What is more buſic than the Mind 
of a wicked Man? How induſtrious is it in 
the Purſuits of Pleaſure? How patient un- 
der Difficulties? How inſenſible of Pain? 
And ſhall we not be as active, as lively, in 
the Purſuits of Virtue? A barren Life is | 
miſerable Return to the Sacrifice of the fruit- 


ful Blood of Chriſt. It diſappoints all the 
Purpoſes of his Word, which every where 
condemns the Sin of Idleneſs: It was one of 


thoſe, and not the leaſt, that drew down the | 
Wrath of Heaven on Sodom in a Show'r of | 
Fire. To what does the barren Fig-tree allude, i 


but to the Deſtruction and Damnation of the 
Lazy and Idle? Why er the unprofita- 
ble Servant, but becau 


ly. The Son of God was an Example of 


active Virtue as well as Innocence, and | 
did not only refrain from doing Evil, bu? he 
Went about doing Good. We are not oniy | 
forbidden the Fil:hine/s of the Fleſh and Spi- 
rit, we are commanded 7he perfecting Holi- 
eſs in the Fear of Cod; when we are pro- 
hibited zo do Evil, we are at the fame time | 
enjoyn' d to learn to do well. Can the Ima- 


gination of Man form a ſtronger Image 5 a | 
ife } 


e he had not improv'd | 
his Talents? Many are the Declarations in 
Scripture againſt the Sluggith and Diſorders | 
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Life of Action, than by comparing it to a Race? 
And how can he hope to finiſh his Courſe” 
with Glory, that laggs and preſſes not for- 
I ward to obtain the Prize? There is not one 
Chriſtian Virtue to which the Vice of Idle- 
neſs is not entirely contrary. Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Fear, Vigilance and Mortificati- 
on, are inconſiſtent with it; and the Con- 
ſequence is, that it muſt be a damning Sin. 
All thoſe Virtues animate and invigorate the 
Mind, whereas Idleneſs infeebles and fet- 
ters it. Pure, ſtrict, and ſevere are thoſe 
Principles, Idleneſs is ſoft and indulgent; 
they raiſe and exalt the Soul, this de- 
baſes and depreſſes ic. And tho” it has great 
Pretences to Innocence and Merit, its be- 
ginning is in Sin, and its End in Infamy and 
Perdition. Stupidity, Ignorance, Levity 
and Senſuality are its Companions, and 
harmleſs and ſimple as it appears, tis of all 
Vices the moſt pernicious and dangerous. 

There is hardly a Sin that can be charg'd 
with ſo many tragical Effects as /dleneſs. It 
is the Mother of Diſgrace and Poverty; yet 
it deceives itſelf with a vain Conceit of In- 
uocence, and 1s ſo fooliſh as to hope that it 
may be happy without labouring, or even 
deſiring to be ſo. But granting it were as 
inoffenſive as it wou'd ſeem to be, that it 
is negatively good; let us conſider the ſad 
State of this negative Goodneſs. It robs Re- 
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ligion and the World of the Service due to 
both; it bereaves us of the Pleaſures of Life 
and the Comforts of Death. Can 1dleneſs main- 


tain the Order and Beauty of human Socie- 


ty? Does it poſſeſs any of the Virtues that 
vindicate the Honour of Religion and demon- 
ſtrates its Divinity? Is it Productive of thoſe 


bright Examples that ſtrike Faith into Infi- 
dels, and enflame thoſe that believe with 


a generous Emulation? Pleaſure of Life, if 
true, mult be pure and ſpiritual, and can it 
be drawn from ſuch a ſtagnated Pool as that 
of 7dleneſs ? Virtue is a clear and flowing 
Stream, tis the ſtanding Water that con- 
tracts Filth, and the Mind of the lazy Man, 
like the bottom of a Lake, is all Mire and 


Impurity. He is the ſame with reſpect to 
both Moral and Chriſtian Virtue. What 


Hope of Manes, what Thirſt of Glory 
is he fir'd by? How flames his Devotion, 
how ſhines his Charity, what a Stranger is 
he to all great and good Actions, and how 
can his Life therefore be pleaſant, or his 


Death be comfortable? As to the Comforts of 


Death, what a horrible Deſart muſt Eter- 


nity be to a Mind that has been ever wan- 


dering in a vaſt Solitude. If Life has not been 
enlighten'd by good Works, how dark and 

loomy will Death look, when Conſcience 
ſummons the dying Wretch to account, 
and he has nothing but a Blank to produce? 
5 | How 
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Ho will he diſcharge the Debt he owes 
to his Maker, when the Fruits of many idle 
BW Years will be demanded, and nothing is to be 
found but Fancy and Fortune, Humour and 
Indulgence? How will the Soul ſhrink, 
faint and tremble? What Horror and Con- 
fuſion will ſeize on all its Faculties, when 
it conſiders that at the dreadful Tribunal, 
before which he is going to appear, every 
Man will be judg'd according to his Works? 
What then will become of him, who has 
none? If immortal Glory be the Reward of 
well doing, what will be the Fate of the 
$luggard, who has loiter'd and flept away 
that precious Time, which the God of it, 
his Judge, had given him to improve? 

The Guilt of this Vice might be aggra- 
vated by enumerating the Talents it waſtes, 
the Obligations it ſlights, and the Hopes it 
forfeits. Tis indeed a general one, but that 
inſtead of eee it familiar to us, ſhould 
alarm us the more, for fear of yielding to the. 
Strength of the Temptation: We are apt 
to flatter our ſelves that there is ſome ſecret 
Charm in it; but it conſiſts only in that we 
will not be at the pains to break it. It is 
an old Cheat that has impos'd on Man- 
kind from the Beginning of the World, and 
will continue to do ſo to the End of it. 
Liſtleſeneſs will ever be miſtaken for Simpli- 
city, and Indifference = Innocence. As long 
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as the Path to Heaven is a ſtreight one, and 


there is the leaſt Pain in Virtue : The idle 
will ever miſtake the Shadow for the Sub- 


ſtance, and be contented with it to their 
Deſtruction. 


Men of Fortune may flatter themſelves ? 


that they are not concern'd in the Leſſons ? 
which are given againſt this Vice. Their | 


Subſiſtence does not depend on their Induſtry. 


They are Maſters of their Time, and it al- 
ways ſticks upon their Hands; but ſhou'd 
they not conſider, that the more they have 
of it, the more ought they to devote to Re- 


| ligion? To whom much is given, of him much 


is required. Such a one has no Excuſe for 
AIG the Worſhip of God, either in 
publick or private: Or if he has an Excuſe, 
it muſt be Pleaſure or Lazine/s, which alike 


encreaſes his Guilt. The Bleſſings he enjoys 


require a frequent and grateful Acknowledg- 
ment to the bountiful Giver of them. What 
more noble Part of Life is there, what more 
tranſporting Act of Devotion, than the Praiſe 
of the Omnipotent, to whom we owe our 
preſent Happineſs, and all our Hopes of fu- 
ture? The Great, whoſe good or ill Exam- 
ple is of ſuch vaſt Importance to the Ser- 
vice or Diſſervice of Religion, cannot bet- | 


ter improve that Leiſure which an eaſie and 


affluent Fortune gives them than in divine 
Meditation, in Prayer, in Reading and Inſtru- 
| ction, 


*%. 
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ction, having Opportunities to perform all 
thoſe Duties with more Zeal and Solemnity, 
than thoſe, the Neceſſity of whoſe Affairs 
keep them. in a continual Hurry. 

And the better to diſpoſe them for this, 
they ought to be careful in the Choice 
of their Friends. Time may as well be 
gain'd as loſt by Converſation. The Dif- 
courles and Reflections of our Acquaintance 
may awaken us when we are drowzy, and 
relieyc us when we forget our ſelves in the 
Diſcharge of our Duty. Nothing can be 
of greater Uſe to us in a virtuous Life, than 
the Society of good Men whoſe Diſcourſe 
is ſeaſog'd with Religion and Virtue. On 
the contrary, how miſchievous is that Com- 
pany whole Converſation turns all on Le- 
vity and Wantonneſs. Gay, perhaps, in Ap- 

earance, but when examin'd tis found only 

roth and Impertinence. Civility and good 
Manners do not oblige us to be Fools, and 
tis the higheſt Folly to be fond of Society, 
where we cannot maintain our Innocence, 
and where the Joy and Mirth, which charm 
us, corrupt our Minds, and fill em with 
either. Lightneſs or Impurity. 

'Tis a great Misfortune that Perſons of 
Condition are no better inſtructed by their 

Tutors in uſeful Knowledge, that they might 

know how to amuſe and divert themſelves in- 

nocently,. and find Employment for thoſe 
B 7 tlours- 
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F -Hours which otherwiſe lye heavy on their 
| | Hands. But ſure the Greateſt need not 
! 


complain of want of Employment. How 
many are the Virtues, how many the Duties 
to which a Chriſtian is oblig'd? How ma- 
Pi ny excellent Qualities are neceſſary to render 
14 a Gentleman worthy the Station where God 
k | has plac'd him? Let him but make uſe of 
| i= thoſe Qualities, and attend thoſe Duties; 
't let him conſider what is requiſite to make a 
| good Maſter, a good Husband, a good Fa- 
ther, a good Son, a good Neighbour, a 
| =_ Subject, and a good Friend; let him 
ay out all his Leiſure in endeavouring to 
anſwer all thoſe Relations as he ought, and 
then ſee, if there's any Part of his Time in 
which he cannot uſefully and pleaſantly em- 
loy himſelf. He who has arriv'd to the 
igheſt Degree of Perfection in the Diſ- 
charge of all the Duties of Life, will at the 
laſt be found wanting in many. Some he 
will have omitted, and — others 
with leis Care and Diligence than he ought. 
Who therefore can complain of want of Bu- 
| ſineſs? He that has a juſt Idea of his Duty 
a | will rather think his Life too ſhort, and his 
| 
| 
| 


Work too great. For let us be as diligent as 

{4 we can, let us be as frugal of our Time as 
* we will, we arrive much ſooner at a Ma- 

| turity of Years, than of Knowledge and 
Virtue, 

People | 
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People of Rank and Wealth ſhould, in 
all their Diverſions, conſider what becomes 
the Character of a Gentleman, and the Dig- 
nity of a Chriſtian. He errs in both, when- 
ever he is mean or vicious in any of his 
Actions. Strange are the Notions of Ho- 
nour by which ſome Men are miſ-led ; they 
make no Scruple of corrupting another Man's 
Wife or Daughter, of defrauding the ho- 
neſt Tradeſman and Artificer z but they muſt 
by no means bear with the Sallies of another 
Man's Paſſion, nor have any command of 
their own; they every Minute affront their 
Creator, in prophaning his holy Name, 
and dilgbeying his Laws: But they cannot 
live if they are themſelves affronted, and 
Murder is fo far from being a Sin with them, 
that it never gives their Conſciences the leaſt 
Diſquiet. Were they as jealous of God's 
Honour as they pretend to be of their own, 
they would ſoon ſee the Folly and Madneſs 
of their wild Purſuits of Revenge, and learn 
to forgive as they expect to be forgiven. 
If we carry our Reflections on . good 
Employment of Time to the lower Order of 
Men, ſuch-as are engag'd in any Trade or 
Profeſſion, we ſhall find room enough, to 
BW » condemn thoſe for miſpending it, who have 
fo little to ſpare. The Crime is highly. ag: 
gravated in-tRoſe whoſe Idleneſs ruins them, 
as well in this World as the next, Their 


Sin 
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Sin is the greater as their Temptation is the 
leſs: That Time which is given up entirely to 
worldly Gain, cannot a be ſaid to be well 
ſpent by a Chriſtian whoſe greateſt Gain is 

lineſs; but he that is negligent in his 
temporal Affairs, will certainly neglect his 
ſpiritual. There is the leſs to be due 
Subject; for that Avarice in a great Mea- 
ſure hinders the Infection of Idleneſs from 
ſpreading ee Men of meaner Condition, 
who too often ſuffer the Cares of this Life 
to thruſt out thoſe of another, and they are 
then truly idle and ſlothful Servants to God, 
how induſtrious and faithful ſoever they are 
to the World. Time is but waſted and miſe 
pent, if it makes not Proviſion for Eternity, 
and it matters little whether it be us'd in 
Pleaſure, or in Drudgery. 

The Ladies are apt to think that the Soft- 
neſs of their Sex excuſes their Idleneſs, and 
a Woman who can do nothing, imagines. 
therefore that ſhe has nothing to do. 


Is it not ſhameful to ſee how Women of 
Mit and Politeneſs neglect the common Ru- 


diments of Education? Tis enough for them 
to underſtand what they read, if they do not 
know how to pronounce it, and read with a 


Grace. The more trivial'theſe Faults ap- 


pear, the greater Shame for ſuch as cannot 
correct them; and how can they without 
 - bluſhing be in Company guilty. of Errors, 

| which 


on this 


* 
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which they ought not to have brought out 
of their Nurſery? They ſhould not read 
with a Tone, nor heſitate in reading; they 
ſhould go on ſmoothly, and with a plain, 
natural, and uniform Pronunciation. Their 
Deficiencies in Spelling are become ſo faſhi- 
onable, that to ſpell well, is, among the 
fair Sex, — a fort of Pedantry; they 
are taught a little more care in ab. ws a. 
good Hand, bur that care goes no farther 
than the making their Letters; rhe connex- 
ing them, and an orderly placing their 
Words. in ſtreight Lines, is what they are, 
for the moſt Part, utterly Strangers to. 
They will find no manner of Tacoma 
ence in acquainting themſelves a little with 
the Grammar of their native Language; 
not to learn it tediouſly by Rule, as Boys 


do Latin, but ſo as that they may be a- 


ble to expreſs themſelves properly, and 
to explain their Thoughts with Clears 


neſs. and Brevity. ,*Tis well known, that 


in old Rome, Sempronia, the Mother of the 
Eracchi, contributed very much to the form- 


ing of the Eloquence of her Sons, who be- 


came afterwards ſo great Men. 

If the Ladies underſtood 4rithmetick bets 
ter, perhaps the keeping Family Accounts 
would not be ſuch a Piece of ill Breeding. 
The Convenience and Advantage of hv 
the Miſtreſs of the Houle the Steward, ſnou' d, 
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methinks, make their Learning the four firſt 
great Rules of Arithmetick be thought mere 
neceſſary than it isar preſent. Let none think 
. themſelves above ſuch Buſineſs. An illuſtri- 
ous Lady, now a Dowager, did not only 
help her Lord in examining Bills, and ſta- 
ting Accounts, but even in writing his Let- 
ters and drawing his Covenants, tho' his 
Fortune was ſo large, that it might well have 
excus'd the keeping more Stewards than one. 
Such an Employment as this may at firſt ſeem 
too troubleſome ; bur if the Ladies were by 
their Education prepar'd for it, and us d to it 
from their Childhood, the trouble of it wou d 
be little, the moſt intricate Accounts being 
made familiar to them, wou'd loſe the Ter- 
ror which their ſeeming Difficulty raiſes in 
the Ignorant; and the Pleaſure of reducing 


things from Confuſion to Order by the Pow-- 


er of Numbers, would be the greater for 
the Advantage which would accrue to them 
by their Exactneſs. ö 
The very Name of the Law is frightful 
to the moſt of the eatter Sex, who are us'd 
to depend entirely on the Proteckion of the 
ſtronger. It would be well however if they 
knew ſomething of the common Rules of 
Right, the Difference between a Will and a 
Deed of Gift, what a Contract is, what a 
Partition of Cobeirs, what a Legacy, a Bond, 
or the like, and by what Laws they are in 
| force; 


* 
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force; what Property is, what a perſonal 
and what a real Eſtate; for tho” they may 
not truft to their own Judgment in Mat- 
ters of ſuch weight, yet it will direct them 
in the Uſe of that of others, either in a 
ſingle or a married Life. Thoſe of them, 
who out of a vexatious Humour are for 


flying to the Law upon all Occaſions, or 


rather upon no Occaſion at all, are not b 
this 8 to indulge themſelves in ſo 
expenſive a Folly, which a great Comick 


Poet has fo happily expos'd in the Character 


of the Widow Blackacre. But becauſe that 
litigious Widow knew too much Law, it 
does not follow that the reft of the Sex 
ſhould know none at all. What Know- 


ledge is there that may not be, that is not 
abus'd? And when the Ladies arc advis'd to 


acquaint themſelves with fo much of the 
Law as may help 'em to demand or defend 
their Right, it is not meant that they ſhould 
think it is to be got no where but in a 


Court of juſtice; that they ſhouid fly all 


Terms of Peace and Arbitrament, and put 
themſelves immediately into the Hands of 
Attorneys and Solicitors: They ſhould only 
ſo far inform themſelves in theſe Matters, 


that they may know what is their due, and 
not loſe it for want of claiming; which may 


very well happen by the profound Igno- 


rance that Women are bred in of things of 


this Nature. Tia 
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Tis very neceſſary that Women of Qua» 
lity, and of Eſtates, ſhould know T | 
what thoſe Eſtates are; what part in Land, 
what in Houſes, what in Mony, where | 
and in whoſe Hands: They ſhould be as 
well acquainted with the Rentals of, their 
Lands, the Draughts of them, the Situati- 
on, Leaſes, and Condition of their Houſes, 
as their Husbands; what Debts they owe, 
as well as what are owing to them. B 
this they regulate their domeſtick and other 
Expences, provide for the future Settlement 
of their Children, and anſwer the Ends of 
Marriage, to be Helps to their Husbands 
in the Diſcharge of paternal Duties. How 
far it is convenient for them to underſtand 
well the Buſineſs of the Kitchen, to be the 
Phyſicians and Surgeons of the Village, I 
ſhall not meddle with, reckoning ſuch Ac- 
compliſhments as caſual only, and not of 
abſolute Neeeſlity to the forming a compleat 
Gentlewoman, which the other Qualities 
are, and none more ſo than a good Taſte of 
Books. 

In order to which, young Ladies ſhould 
be encourag'd to read the Greek and Roman 
Hiſtories in the beſt Tranſlations; they 
will find in them wonderful Inſtances of , 2 
Courage, Faithfulneſs, Generoſity, and a | 
great Contempt of their own private Ad- 
vantage when the publick Good was in que- 


LY 


— 
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ſtion. Neither ſhould they be ignorant of 
the Hiſtory of Britain, which furniſhes 
them with many Examples of brave Actions, 
hardly exceeded by any thing in Antiquity. 
Among their own Sex too, they will in 
both meet with illuſtrious Patterns of Vir- 
tue, which will make the ſtronger Impreſ- 
ſions on their Minds. The Hiftories of o- 
ther Nations, Accounts of Yoyages and Pa- 
vels, the Lives of Heroes and Philo/ophbers, 
will be both a pleaſant and inſtructive En- 
tertainment. The reading the beſt Authors 
on theſe Subjects, will enlarge and elevate 
their Souls, and give them a Contempt for 
the common Amuſements of the Sex. Let 
them in their reading avoid Vanity and Af- 
fectation; but let them not have ſo mean an 
Opinion of themſelves as to think they are 
incapable of improving by it; nor of Bos 
as to think theyare incapable of improving 
them; there's no Lady, let the Meaſure 
of her Underſtanding be what it will, but 
may benefit by them; it will add a Luſtre 
to — other ſhining Qualities, and help to 
ſupply the place of em where ſuch Quali- 
ties are wanting. The Fair may be ſuppor- 
table without them, but with them they 
are admirable. Naked Reaſon could never 
diſcover many cine which we acquire the 
Knowledge of by _— It gives Soli- 
dity to our Thoughts, Sweetneſs to our 
ä | Diſcourſe, 


* 
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Diſcourſe, and finiſhes what Nature began. 
Good Wit, without Study, 1s like a good 
Face without Ornament. 'The brighter the 
Genius, the more worthy is it of Improve- 
ment, as well as the more capable. 

To Reading mult be added Converſation, 
which are together abſolutely neceſſary to 


form a ſound Underſtanding and an agreea- 


ble Temper. No Reading better qualifies 
a Perſon to converſe well in the World than 
that of Hiſtory, which is here eſpecially re- 
commended, becauſe moſt of the other 
Parts of Learning are clogg'd with Terms 
that are not eaſily intelligible. Reaſon ſpeaks 
all Languages, and there 1s no part of Learn- 
ing but may be expreſt in Engliſh, 'as well 
as in Greek and Latin. Tis an affected piece 
of Pedantry in Men of certain learned Pro- 
feſſions to hide their Arts with a peculiar 
Jargon, as if Clearneſs rendred them leſs ve- 
nerable, and Darkneſs added to their Luſtre 
and Ornament. While Cuſtom makes this 
Practice common to them, let the Ladies 
deſpiſe thoſe Arts which have no Compla- 
cency for the Deficiencies of their Educa- 
tion, and take Pleaſure and Profit in ſuch as 
freely lay open all their Stores to them, as 
do Hiſtory, Poetry and Eloquence. The 
Ladies may be alſo enlighten'd by moral Phi- 
toſophy, which is ſaid to give Hands to Rea- 
ſon as well as a Mouth. Are not they equally 

* con- 
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concern'd with the other Sex in the Divine 
Lectures we are taught by it, upon the Chief 
Good, upon the Principle of human Actions, 
upon the Nature and Springs of Virtue and 
Vite, and upon the Paſſions ? which in the 
beit Authors are not wrapt up in myſtical 
Phraſes, as were the Oracles of old, but deli- 
ver'd in plain and eaſie Language, in our own 
Tongue, either Original or Tranſlations. 
Languages are an Accompliſhment, with- 
out which it is hardly poſſible for a Lady to 
be well bred. I do not fee the Neceſſity of 
a Woman's learning the ancient Tongues, 
but there are ſo many polite Authors in 
French and Italian, that it is pity the Ladies 
ſhould not have the Profit and Pleaſure of 
them. To learn enough only of a Language, 
as enables em to carry on a trifling Conver- 
fation, will rather teach them Impertinence 
than Politeneſs; but to be able to read Voi- 
ture, Racine and Boileau, or rather Paſchal, 
among the French; Taſſo and Cuarimi amon 
the Italians, will certainly refine their Taſte, 
and add that Variety to their Studies, which 
will very much contribute to the Delight of 
them. If a Lady knew a little. Latin, ſhe 
would find no manner of Inconvenience in 
it, not ſo much to improve her ſelf in that 
Language as to help her in her own. The 
main _ is to 1 good Books into her 
Hands, wherein the may find ſo much we 
= * 
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nefit as compenſates for the Loſs of that 
Time, which otherwiſe will be waſted in 
the Study of her own Tongue as well as o- 
thers. It is not ſo ſtrange as ſome may ima- 
ine it, that Improvement in Engliſb ſhould 
be recommended. Our Native Language 
will not come to us by Inſpiration, and we 
ſhall write and ſpeak with Rudeneſs or Aﬀe- 
ctation, if we know no more of it than we 
are bred with. Twas a Saying of a great 
Father of our Church, eminent above any 
in the learned World, to a Gentleman who 
had made him a Compliment on his general 
| Knowledge of Tongues, That indeed he knew 
enough of other Languages, and would ſpend 
the reſt of his time in learning Engliſh, which 
A wrote with as much Force and Eloquence 
as any one. Let not the Ladies then deſpiſe 
the Study of a Tongue which Nature has 
given em, and with it a Talent of ſpeaking 
and writing it, with more Grace than even 
the Men themſelves. La Bruyere obſerves, 
that their Converfation is one of the beſt 
Methods to make Men polite, and that; 
methinks, ſhould incline them to give it as 
many Advantages as they can; of which, to 
Fave politely is not the leaſt. Tho' this is 
often acquir'd by thoſe Ladies that know ' 
no Tongue but x firm Native, yet thoſe ſure- 
ly will have it in greater Perfection, who 
know the Beauties of other Languages, and 
| how 
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how to make uſe of them in their natural 
one. The gallant Writers have 3 


* themſelves as much as any by their Polite- 
* neſs. The Poyſon in them is conceal'd as 
d much as poſlible, and 'tis inſenſibly that 
in they would lead the Heart to Love: Let 
e them therefore be avoided with Care; for 
* there are elegant Writers enough on Moral 
e and Divine Subjects, and the Danger of read- 
ir ing ſoft and wanton Writings, which warm 
y and corrupt the Imagination, is ſo great, that 
4 one cannot be too careful in the Choice of 
al our Authors. Too much of this will be 
5 found among the Works of Poetry and E- 
4 loguence, with which none but Ladies of 
h good Taſte and folid Judgment ſhould be 
e mruſted. | 

7 The like Cautions are neceſſary with re- 
8 ſpect to Muſick and Painting; the Fancy is 
g often too quick in them, and the Soul too 
— much affected by the Senſes. Muſick eſpe- 
3, cially ſo ſoftens that it enervates it, and ex- 
ſt poſes it to be conquer'd by the firſt Temp- 
t, tation which invades it. The Antients were 
- ſo well convinc'd of its Perniciouſneſs, that 
* they would never ſuffer it in a well-regula- 
3 ted State. Why are . Airs plea- 
„ + fant, but becauſe the Soul gives it ſelf to the 
* Charms of the Senſes? What is it you mean 
= by tranſporting or moving in Muſick, but 
4 tte Fury or the Softneſs of Deſire ? Ir the 


w - | wiſe 
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wiſe Magiſtrates of Sparta broke all the mu- 
ſical Inſtruments, whole Harmony was too 
delicious and melting, and Plato rejected 
all the ſofter Airs ot the Afiatict Muſick; 
what ſhould we Chriſtians do with the Ita- 
lian, as moving as any that ever were known 
to Antiquity ? How can chaſte Minds delight 
in the Languiſhments of wanton Poetry, 
made yet more languithing by the Graces of 
Muſick ? What great or noble is there in 
the dying Notes of foreign Strumpets and 
Eunuchs? The Power of Muſick never ap- 
pare more in England than it has done of 
ate; we have ſeen it draw after it nu- 
merous Audiences of both Sexes at a ve- 
ry extravagant Expence, who knowing no- 
thing of the Language were bewitched on- 
ly with the Magick of the Sounds. Was it 
either Vanity or Pleaſure? or if cither, was 
it not alike criminal? Should Chriſtians 
ſquander away ſo many precious Hours in 
Fanity, or take Pleaſure in gratifying a 
Senſe that has ſo often been a Traytor to 
Virtue? | 11 8 
Not that all Poetry and Mufick is of the 
ſame dangerous nature. Retrench from 
them whatever tends not to the true End, 
and they may be very uſefully employ'd to. 
excite in the Soul lively and ſublime Noti- 
ons of God and 8 As for Poetry, 
many parts of the Holy Scriptures are Po- 


ems, 
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ems, and were ſung by the Hebrews. The 
firſt Precepts of Morality were deliver'd in 
Verſe, and the ſinging the Praiſe of God 
was the moſt ancient Worſhip among Men. 
Our Church has carefully provided tor the 
Refreſhment of the Souls of her Children; 
the Muſick of our Choirs give us a raviſh- 
ing, tho” a faint Idea, of the happy Choirs 


in Heaven. For this Reaſon ought not 


theſe Arts, conſecrated by the Spirit of God, 
to be condemn'd. If a Chriſtian Turn was 
given to Muſict and Poetry, it would be the 
reateſt of all Helps to diſreliſh prophane 
leaſures. Thoſe Ladies that are ſenſible of 
the Impreſſions made by theſe two Arts, 
ſhould early be directed to pur them to Di- 
vine Uſes. And ſuch as have Genius's and 
Voices may innocently and uſefully indulge 
themſelves in them, if they find their Souls 
rais'd by it in Devotion, and their Paſhons 
are free from thoſe irregular Emotions which 
are the Effects of all Pleaſures that owe their 
Birth to the Senſes. If young Gentlewo- 
men are forbidden Poetry and Muſick, it 
will only encreaſe their Curiofity, and make 
'em fancy there's more in them than they 
will find upon the Experiment. If they have 
no Taſte nor Genius, which are Bleſlin 
that every one is not endown'd with, without 
Genius and Taſte they will ſoon be weary 
of them: wherefore the beſt way is to hu- 


mour 
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mour their Inclinations, and take Care 


that what Talents they have, may rather 


ſerve to improve than to injure their Vir- 


tue. The leſs is to be ſaid of Painting, for 
that few have a Genius for it, and thoſe 
that have none, would reckon it ridiculous 
to have Advice given them about a thing 
they deſpiſe. All theſe Arts, Poetry, Mu- 
Nick and Painting, are proper Entertain- 
ments only for Women of Quality; not 
for ſuch as the Duties of their Families, 
and what they owe to Heaven, would 
wholly employ. DT CO 

The common Education of young Gen- 
tle women at Boarding- Schools is render'd 
uſeleſs, and indeed pernicious. Whole Years 
are ſpent in teaching a taſteleſs Girl to paint 
on Glaſs, and ſuch fort of uſeleſs Know- 
ledge, which ſhould be employed in form- 


ing their Minds to Virtue, and the mo- 


ral Duties of Life. To draw or to know 
ſomething of Deſign will be uſeful in ſe- 
veral Works that paſs thro' the Hands of 
thoſe Ladies, who do not take 1dleneſs 
to be the greateſt Privilege of their Sex 
and Quality. For want of knowing the 
Rules of Drawing do we meet with 


ſo many extravagant Figures in Laces,” 


Linnen, Stuffs and Embroiderics. Every 
thing is ill deſign'd and confus'd, without 
Art, without Proportion. Theſe p:(s for 

Fe, 
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fine, becauſe they coſta great deal of Labour; 
their Luſtre dazles thoſe that ſee them afar 


r- off, or do not underſtand them. However 
or the Ladies have their Rules which they will 
fe not depart from, and as irregular as they are, 
us Cuſtom has ſo habituated . to 'em, that 
1g they reckon nothing more fantaſtical than to 
u- diſpute them. The Principles of Painting, if 
in- known to them, would make them look 
ot [MW with Contempt on things they otherwiſe ſer 
es, ¶ the higheſt Value upon. This Knowledge 
nd would lefſen the Labour and the Expence of 


their Works, and give them that Variety and 
en- Beauty, that Regularity and Grace, which 
r'd can only ſet a Price upon them. 
ars In whatever innocent Employments they 
int ſpend their time, certain it is, that ' tis their 
W- Duty to employ it about ſomething, and 
m- that /dlene/5 is a Vice as well in Women as 
no- in Men. The Primitive Chriftians of the 
ow bigheſt Quality wrought with their own 
ſe- Hands. The very Apoſtles themſelves, and 
of the Saviour of the World, did the ſame : 
neſs They did not work to paſs away their time 
only, 1 made of Labour a ſerious, a con- 
tinu'd, and a profitable Employment. Augu- 
45 wore no Cloaths but what were wrought 
and made by his Wife Livia, and his Daugh- 
ters; and a greater than Livia, becauie a 
our Chriſtian and more virtuous, our late Sove- 
for Nreign Queen Mary, of bleſſed Memory, was 
fne, 0 L. I. C always 
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always employing her leiſure Hours in ſome 
Handy-work of Uſe and Convenience. She 
had an Abhorrence for the Idle, and ſuffer'd 
none of her Ladies to be ſo in her Preſence: 
She knew and practiſed the Duty of Indu- 
ſtry, knowing that Labour is a great guard 
to Innocence. For the Mind will be buſie, 
if the Hands do nor take off the Head and 
Heart from wandring; they will ſometimes 
forget their Duty, and having not good 
Matter to act upon, will be buſied in that 
which is ill. When it wants neceſſary and 
uſeful, it ſtrives by all means to amuſe itſelf 
with needleſs and uſeleſs things. This, as 
it is the moſt dangerous, ſo it is the moſt 
ordinary Cheat of the Enemy; he takes from 
us the Occaſions of employing our Time 
by preſenting us ways of loſing it. 

{dleneſs has two conſtant Companions, I- 
reſolution and Inconflancy. The Ladies who 
are infected with this Vice, no ſooner have 

a Deſign, but they preſently _— it: They 
lay, indeed, a great many Foundations, but 
they never finith the Building; they do not 
fay 7 will, but I am inclin'd to will ſo or fo; 
not this I defire, but this I could defire : 
They deliberate, but they never reſolve z 
their Motion is not progreſſive, but circu- 
lar; they advance no more than the Perſon 
who walks in a Labyrinth. And how ſhould 
there be any Progreſs in the Labours of * 

2 that 
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that have no Aim, and propoſe nothing 
but to ſpend time: They care not what be- 
comes of it ſo they can but get rid of it. 
Some perhaps work a little to paſs it away, 
as they call it, and to divert themſelves; 
they overturn thus the Order of Nature, by 
which they are to reſt a little, that they 
may work much; they, on the contrary, 
are for taking much reſt, that they may 
work a little. Religion ſpeaks after quite 
another manner than theſe Ladies ſeem to 
underſtand: It does not, tis true, forbid 
us to uſe Recreation, but it requires that it 
ſhould not be exceſſive. Whether God treats 
us as Mercenaries, or as Children, ſtill he 
enjoyns us to work, ſeeing he himſelf works 
always. We have to animate us both his 
Precept and his Example. It is herein that 
we imitate him as a Father, when we ſerye 
him as a Maſter. None are diſpenſed with 
from this Law, either upon the Advantages 
of Nature or of Fortune. To work is a hard 
Word with fine Ladies; their delicate Fin- 
gers make it grate to their Ears, and they 
can't imagine any Obligation lies upon them 
to do any thing, who have ſo many to 
do every thing for them. Their Pleaſure 
they take to be their Buſineſs, and look up- 
on themſelves as not bound by thoſe ſacred 
Laws which bind the reſt of Mankind; 
with ſuch, good Council will be reckon” 
1 
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ill Manners, and one cannot hope that hu- 
man Advice will haveany Influence where 
divine Command has none. 

How: far might our Reflections run, 
on the good Employment of Time in 
both Sexes, and on the Helps we may have 
in it. | 

He that is choice of his Time will alſo be 
choice of his Company and his Actions, 
that there be nothing vain in the one nor 
criminal in the other. God has given us a 
ſhort time upon Eartb, and yet upon this 
ſhort time depends Eternity. There's not an 
Hour of our Lives (when we are of Years 
to diſtinguiſh Good from Evil) but we muſt 
account for.to God who gave it to us. If 
every idle Nord will be put to our Reckon- 
ing, what will every ide Day? Many Ene- 
mies have we to conquer, many Evils to 
prevent, much Danger to run through, ma- 
ny Difficulties to overcome, many Neceſſi- 
ties to ſerve, and much Good to do; where 
then is the Leiſure that is ſo burthenſome to 
Perſons of all Conditions? Nor were we born 
for our ſelves only ; our Children, our Re- 
lations, our Friends, our Neighbours, our 
Prince, our Country, demand their ſeveral 
Duties of us, after we have diſcharged what 
are owing to our ſelves. There is no Station | 
of Life but a Man may ſerve God in. All 
Buſineſs that is neceſſary, charitable, or pro- 
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fitable In order to any of thoſe Ends, which 
we are bound to anſwer, is the doing God's 
Work, who has given the good things of 
the World to ſerve the Needs of Nature, 
by the Toil of the Ploughman, the Skill of 
the Artificer, and the Traffick of the Mer- 
chant: Theſe Men are the Miniſters of Di- 
vine Providence, and .the Stewards of the 
Creation: Thus a King, a Judge, a Prieſt, 
a Lawyer, a Phyſician, doing the Work of 
their Offices, Oy to their proper 
Rules, are doing the Work of God, in ſer- 
ving thoſe Neceſſities which God has made, 
and made no PWviſion for them but by their 
Miniſtry. No Man can complain that his 
Profeſſion takes him off from Religion; his 
Profeſſion itſelf is God's Service, and if it 
be moderately purſu'd, and according to the 
Rules of Chriſtian Prudence, it will leave 
void Spaces enough for publick and private 
Devotions. _ | 10 312 
Who is it that can pretend to be idle for 
want of having * to do? Who is 
there that can ſay he has not leiſure for 
Prayer and Meditation? He that has tbe 
moſt Buſineſs may ſo order it, that he ſhall 
ſerve God in his very Buſineſs, and find vas - 
cant Hours for Divine Worſhip. : 
What ſurer Remedy is there againſt Wan- 
tonneſs, Softneſs and Effeminacy, than La- 
bour and Induſtry. 25 the Laborious there 
| | 3 1s 
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is ſcaroe any Paſſage open for the Enemy, 
Temptation is forced to ſteal upon them; 
but it comes upon the Idle bare- faced, and 
with the Impudence of a reſtleſs Importu- 


nity. 

Ialeneß is the Burial of a living Man; 
an idle Perſon being fo uſeleſs to any Purpo- 
ſes of God and Man, that like one that is 
dead he is unconcern'd in the Changes and 
Neceſſities of the World, and lives only to 
waſte his time and eat the Fruits of the 
Earth; like a Vermine or a Wolf, when 
their time comesthey dic and periſh, and in 
the mean while do no Good; they neither 
plough, nor carry Burthens; all they do is 
either unprofitable or miſchievous. 

There is no greater Prodigal than the la- 
zy Man; he throws away that which is in- 
valuable in reſpect of os ye = Uſe, and ir- 
reparable when it is paſt. No Power of 
Art or Nature can recover it; wherefore it 
muſt be the greateſt Folly imaginable not to 
improve it to our utmoſt: to help us in | 
which, we may obſerve and practiſe the fol- 
lowing Rules. 

Lt us accuſtom our ſelves when we awake 
in the Morning to think firſt upon God; let 
our laſt Thoughts at Night be the ſame, and 
what we may do for his Service. Let us 
ſleep away no more of our precious Time 
than is neceſſary for our Health. The Glo- 


ry 
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of the Morning Sun is ſufficient to invite 

« Sluggard from his Down, did not his 
Duty ſummon him to leave it. 

222 our Profeſſions are, we ſhould 

be diligent in them, and give none of thoſe 

Hours to Idleneſs or Diverſion which Pru- 


dience and good Husbandry dedicate to them. 


When we have anſwered what we owe 
to the common Cares of Life, in our ſeve- 
ral Employments, we owe the Intervals of 
our time to our Creator. Not that we ma 
not divert our ſelves innocently, to refr 
the Soul, and make it the livelier in its other 
Operations. The Delight good Men take 
in Prayer, Reading and Meditation, is e- 
nough of itſelf to recommend it; and the 
Exerciſe of Works of Charity, Fricndlineſs 
and Neighbourhood, is ſo pleaſant ro a hu- 
man Mind, that like Virtue 'tis its own Re- 
ward. Shall we forget to call upon God to 
relieve our Neceſſities, and to praiſe him 
for his continual Goodneſs ? Can we riſe, 
can we lie down, without Raptures of grate- 
ful Devotion? 

_ Tis matter of great Lamentation to ſee 
how our ſolemn Faſts and Feſtivals are loi- 
ter'd awayg ſtead of being ſpent in Prayer 
and Praiſes. Better for the Husbandman to 
follow his- Plough, and the Artificer his 
Trade, than to do nothing, or to do wick- 


edly. Such Days ſhould be devoted to 
; C 4 Works 
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Works of Religion and Charity: inſtead 
of which, our Faſts are Feſtivals, changing 
only the Form; and our Feſtivals, Days of 
Riot and Debauchery. | 15 

Let not the Jollity and gay Humour of 
Sots, dignify'd with the Title of good Com- 
pam, tempt you to waſte that Time, of 
which no Man can be too provident. Bu- 
Bodies are almoſt as dangerous to it; they 
ſquander it in Impertinence. One idle Bab- 
ler may be the Loſs of many Mens time, and 
the talkative Fool is not more guilty than 
the patient. Avoid alike ſuch 7riflers, and 
the Laugbers, that are indebted for their Mirth 
to the Fumes of Wine; Falſe is that Mirth, 
and the Wit that makes it. Sobriety re- 
ſtores them to their native Dulneſs, and 
they ſeem not to have any Souls, any longer 
than they are ſodden. | 
Never make your ſelf of any Parties 70 

paſs the time only; think that a Day well 
ſpent may be the. Day of your Salvation. Is 

not Eternity of Joy worth the Sacrifice of a 
few Hours? Remember they were given 
you to make your Peace with the offended 
Majeſty of Heaven to pray for Pardon, and 
to lay up a Treaſure of good Works, againſt 
the great Day of Account, for all our Deeds 
done in the ' Fleſh, whether they be good, or 
whether they be evil. : | 


i There 


lere 


ꝓloy'd in Filth. 


* 


worldly Buſineſs, but his Soul, in the great- 


eſt Hurry of it, may by an Ejaculation 
take a Flight to Heaven, Such ſtarts of 


Devotion and Piety are a pleating Offering 


to God, who would never be en by 
his Children. Thus may your time be as truly 


improy'd by your Lade as by your Worſhip, 


and by your own ſhort Prayers, as by the 
long Offices of thoſe, who haye no Labour 
nor uſeful Employment to fill it up. 

In whatever you ſpend your Leiſure or 
your other Hours, let it be in ſomething 
reaſonable and profitable, ſuitable to your 
Years and Capacity; not in Trifles like 
Children, or People out of their Wits. For 
a Man may be idly buſie, and the time he 
employs in Folly and Vanity is as much waſt- 
ed, as that which, he leeps or. whilesaway. 
If it anſwers no good End, to be employ'd is 
as pernicious as to be z4le. Suit your Em- 
ployment to the Dignity, of your Perſon 
remember you are a Mͤan, and let your 


Works anſwer your Character. Mean or 


unworthy Employments are the Diſeaſes of 
Labour, and the Ruſt of Time, which it 
contracts not by lying ſtill, but by being em- 


Ton 2c 
Above all take care that what you are 
buſied about becomes a Chriſtian, and have 


no Mixture of Sin in it. He who labours 


in the Service of Avarice, or miniſters to 
8 Cy ano- 
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another's Luft, or deals in Impurity and In- 
temperance, is 7dle'in the worſt Senſe. E- 
very Hour ſo ſpent runs him backward, and 
the remaining and ſhorter Part of his Life 
may not be long enough to recover what is 
thus miſpent. People of Condition ought 
to be very curious in what they employ them- 
ſelves about. Wretched are they if their 
Education has been ſo looſe, that they know 
not how to ſpend their Time to any Purpoſe; 
if they are forc'd to throw themſelves into 
baſe Company, purely becauſe they cannot 
tell what to do when they are alone. No 
Solitude is ſo frightful as that which leaves 
ſuch Men with themſelves; and nothing ſo 
welcome as that which delivers em from 
ſuch Company. They that have Learning 
know how 3 Hour is, and how 
to improve it to be uſeful, to themſelves and 
the Publick, in Arts, Counſel, or Arms: They 
that have none, ſhou'd in the Choice of their 
Society obſerve where they can make moſt 
uſe of others Improvements to thoſe noble 
Purpoſes, and affociate with ſuch as will 
neither tempt them to any Vice, nor join 
with them in any; as may ſupply their De- 
fects by Inſtruction and Example. Such as 

theſe may at leaſt acquaint themſelves with | 
Hiſtory, the Laws and Cuſtoms of their | 
Country, theirown domeſtick Affairs: They 
may learn OEconomy and good Manage- 
| ment, 
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ment, Humanity to theirTenants and Neigh- 
boursz may employ themſelves in charitable 

es, in reconciling Enemies, and pre- 
venting the Miſchief of e Spirits; 
and eſpecially ought they to be well inſtru- 


dcted in the Leſſons that have been already 


read them, to lay out all the Hours they 

have to ſpare from Acts of Neceſſity and 

Charity, on Religion and Piety. 
Theſe Reflections relate chiefly to Men 


of Quality, not but they are many of them 


as uſeful for Ladies, whoſe Time ſhou'd be 
employed in ſuch Works as ſeem to be al- 
lotred them by God and Nature. To take 
a Parent's Care in the Education of their 
Children is of late reckon'd very uncourtly; 
as if Quality was above Nature, and Title 
could diſcharge the Ladies from the Obliga- 
tions of the Divine Laws, There was an 
Age when Women of the beſt Condition 

rided themſelves in performing Chriſtian 
— in viſiting and aſſiſting the Sick, 
comforting and relieving the Poor; but 
Shew and Vanity uſurp now the Places of 
Reaſon and Duty. How unmannerly wou'd 
a tedious Diſcourſe be on their Duties , as 
Wives, Daughters, Mothers? Would they 


forgive the Prelate who ſhou'd preach to 


them as one of the Fathers of our, Church 
does; Be courteous to your Neighbours, learn 

in filence of your Husbands and ſpiritual * 
rea 
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read good Books, pray often, and ſpeak little ; 
learn to do Works for neceſſary Uſes; by 
which, the Reverend Prelate tells us, the ſa- 
cred Writ intends good Houſwifry and Cha- 
rity: Virtues that, rare as they are, fhine 
{till in ſome of our nobleſt Families brighter 
even than Nobility it ſelf. | 
Foppery and — of Dreſs are 
of all things unbecoming a Chriſtian Life; 
a worſe Employment Men and Women of 
all Conditions cannot be buſy'd about. To 
Indulge the Appetite too much, as it is 
prejudiciat to the Health of the Body, ſo 
alſo is it to that of the Sou]; not only by 
taking up too much time in contriving how 
to regale the Palate, but by pampering the 
Fleſh, and preparing it for Temptation. 
Moderate Food and Apparel — — 
the firſt Chriſtians, who, upon their Conver- 
fion, renounc'd, as we all do now by our 
baptiſmal Vow, the Pomps and Vanities of 
this wicked World, the Luxury of Diet 
and . | 
Thoſe that are over curious, and always 
enquiring after things which concern them 
not, unprofitably emplyy their Time. The 
bearing and hearing of Tales is often attended 
with Scandal and Backbiting; Vices for. 
which Chriſtians, who have a New Com- 
mandment te love one another, ſhould have 
an Abhorrence. How it has prevail'd lately, 
we 
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we have been ſad Witneſſes of; Medlers with 
other Mens Matters, have infected the World 
with a malignant Spirit of Slander. 80 far 
only ſhould we be concern'd for our Neigh- 
bours, as to pity their Diſtreſſes, and relieve 
their Wants. ic unneceſſary and fantaſtick 
Viſits are forbidden us under the Vice of 
Idleneſs, what will become. of; great Part of 
the Ladies Time, and how will they account 
for it? It is now a Piece of good Breeding 
to ramble three or four Days in a Week from 
Houſe to Houſe, not indoing good, but in 
doing nothing, and to fit at Home the reſt of 
it, expecting as great Triflers as themſelves. 
Dreſs, Meals, Viſit, Park, Opera, and Play, 
take up all the Hours that are not given by 
them to ſleep; in which, if the Morning 


is not ſpent, Dreſs conſumes it all; The 


Noon is not long enough for Dinner, the 
Afternoon is loiter'd away in the Park, and 
the reſt of the Day at the Theatres: What 
Part of it can they ſpare for the Church and 
the Cloſet ? What Part of it do they dedicate 
to God, who will moſt ſurely demand his 
Share, at the laſt Judgment, and ccernally pu- 
Niſh thoſe that have defrauded him of it: Re- 
creations, as has been obſerv'd, however in- 
nocent they are in themſelves, become cri- 


* minal when that Time is 1 in them 
1 


which ſhould be apply'd to religious or civi 
Uſes; chuſe therefore ſuch as are healthy, 
ort 
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ſhort and refreſhing. Never make a Bufi- 
neſs of your Pleaſure. | He who waſtes his 
Time in Sports, and calls it Recreation, is 
like him whoſe Coat is all made of Fringes, 
and his Meat nothing but Sawſes : They are 
healthleſs, expenſive, and uſeleſs; none are 
more ſo than thoſe that ſteal your Affections 
from ſeverer Employmems. To what you 
give your Affections, you will not grudge to 
give your Time. St. John diverted himſelf 
with a tame Partridge, but we ſhou'd not 
for that reaſon ſpend our Time in Playing 
with Lap-dogs, or feeding — Mes, 
Employments, than which none can be more 
innocent, if too much Time is not waſted on 
them; none more trifling and ridiculous, if 
it is. The Mind, like a Bow, muſt not be 
always bent; it is lawful and neceſſary to 
relax itz but we muſt never ſuffer it to be 
unready, or unſtrung. What has been ſaid 
of Prayer and Meditation will inſtruct us to 
let nothing but aviolent, ſudden and impa- 
tient Neceſſity make us omit, one Day, 
our Morning and Evening Devotions : Mi- 
nutes, ſo employ'd, will help us to ſpend 
Hours the more uſefully and religiouſly. If 
People wou'd withdraw themſelves fromBu- 
finel and Company, to offer up ſome ſhort, 
Prayers or Ejaculations to Heaven, they 
wou'd at their return learn to ſeaſon them 
with heavenly things. Theſe tranſient De- 
votions 
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votions are only juſtifiable in ſuch as are bu- 
fy'd by the Cares of Life: For God's Work 
is not to be done negligently and idly; the 
Heart muſt not be ſet upon the World, 


when the Hand is lifted in Prayer. Be ſure 


to prefer an Act of Religion in its Place and 
roper Seaſon, before all worldly Pleaſure. 
E Secular things, that may be diſpens'd 
with, wait upon Spiritual Sir Thomas More, 
Lord High Chancellor of England, being 
ſent. for by the King when he was at his 
Prayers in Publick, return'd anſwer, He 
wou'd attend him when he had firſt perform'd 
his Service to the _ of Kings. And it did 
Honour to Ruſticus, that when Letters from 

Cæſar were given him, he refus'd to o 
them, till the Philoſopher had done his Le- 
ture. If that wiſe Roman thought ſuch Ho- 
mage was due to the Diſpenſations of human 
Wiſdom, how much more is due to divine? 
If to know how to govern ones ſelf in this 
tranſitory Life be of more Importance than 
imperial Commands, how important is it 

for us to do our Work for Eternity? 

When the Clock ſtrikes, or however elſe 
you meaſure the Day, tis good every Hour 
to bleſs it with an Ejaculation, and uſe your 
ſelf to meaſure your Time by your Devotion, 
which is the moſt infallible way to improve 
it: Do this alſo in the Breaches of your 
Sleep, 
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Sleep, that thoſe Spaces which have in 
them no direct Buſineſs of the World, may 
be fill'd with Religion. 
Ik it has been your Misfortune to have 
miſpent any of your precious Time, make it 
your firſt Care to redeem it by repenting of 
what you have loſt, and putting thoſe Parts 
of it which were waſted on Trivialor Crimi- 
nal Uſes, to Pious and Religious ones. Give 
thoſe Hours eſpecially ro thoſe Graces, the 
contrary of which you formerly practis'd. 
If you — been ſo wicked as to waſte any 
in Luxury and Uncleanneſs, dedicate a great- 
er Part of your future Life to Actions of 
Chaſtity and Temperance. Be on the Watch 
againſt preſent and future Perils; and from 
time to time look out that you be in no more 


Danger of falling; this will be to redeem 
it: And beſides Acts of Religion and Piety, 
905 may buy your Security of it at the 

rice of any Labour or honeſt Arts. As a 
part of every Day ſhould be given to God's 
Servicę, ſo. alſo ſhould a part of * wig z 


wherein all worldly Buſineſs ſhould be quit- 
ted, and that ſolemn Portion of it be ſpent 
in Faſting and Prayer, Meditation and At- 
tendences upon God ; in examining our 
ſelves, to ſee how we grow in Godlineſs, 
as we do in Age. Vearly ought we to make 
up our Accounts with Heaven; to renew- 
our Vows, and ſtudy to amend whatever 
has 
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has been amiſs in the. former part of our 
Lives. In this we ſhall be much aſſiſted if 


we examine our ſelves daily, and keep our 
Accounts ſhort. Take a particular Scrutiny 
of your Actions Lee Night before you 
ſleep; and clear your Conſcience by Repen- 
tance and Prayer, if you have any thing to 
charge it with, as the pureſt Minds will al- 
ways have. When the Temptations of the 
Day have been great, by Feafts, Sports, and 
the like, the more ſtrict let your Examina- 
tion be, the more ſevere your Penitence, 
the more firm your Reſolutions, with the 
Divine Grace, to be upon your guard againſt 
them for the future. If nothing but com- 
mon has happen'd, the leſs need we examine 
our ſelves: But let us never he down, nor 
truſt our Heads to the Pillow, without ſuch 
a Recollection, for fear ſome: Sin ſhould be 
forgotten, and paſt by unrepented of, and 
we ſhould accuſtom our ſelves to run back 
in our Account ſo far, till we ſhall be afraid 
to retroſpect, and, like Bankrupts, ruin our 
Souls, becauſe we durſt not look into the 
Book of our Conſciences. By running over 
the Actions of every Day in our Minds: at 
Night, we ſhall find out Matter of Thankſ- 


„giving, as well as Sorrow, and commend 


our ſelves to God in ſweet Ecſtaſies of 
Praiſe. . Ic! « ; 190120 Nin 11715 SM 
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In obſerving theſe Rules, for the uſeful 
and pious Employment of our Time, let us 
practiſe them with Prudence and Moderati- 
on, not with Vexation and Scruple. Let 
us not lay too much Streſs on our over Di- 
gence, and think no Merit greater than 
our good Works, who have only the Me- 
rits of our Redeemer to rely upon. Civil 
Employmentsare good Advantages, but ma- 
ny of the Particulars recommended, not Di- 
vine Commandments; they muſt therefore 
be us'd, as ſhall be found expedient to eve- 
ry one's Condition. For, provided our Du- 
ty be ſecnr'd, the Degrees and Inſtruments 
of it are permitted to every Man, according 
to his Station and Circumſtances, and the 
Conduct of ſuch as are appointed to be his 
Guides. Happy is he, who can ſecure eve- 
ry Hour for pious Uſes z but the Duty con- 
ſts not ſcrupuloufly in Minutes and Half- 
hours, nor in greater or leſs Portions of 
Time, but in appropriating it all to the Du- 
ties that are required of us as Chriſtians and 
as Men; remembring none of it muſt be 
ſpar'd for Sin, and that without Sin we 
cannot be idle. 107 Bl] | 
Mere therenootker Conſiderations than 
what relate to this World only, one idle 
Perſon would be a Scandal and a Nuſance 
to it. From Lazineſs came Knavery and 
, 


- 
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Theft, Poverty and Beggary. The Laws of 
Man as well as God diſcountenance it in all 


well govern'd States. The Publick exacts 
a part of every Man's Time; and there is 
not a Man upon Earth of fo exalted a Sta- 
tion, that he can ſay in any one Minute of 
his Life, that he has nothing to do, either 
for himſelf or others. In the lower Order 
of Mankind, Idleneſs is not only ſinful but 
criminal; and the Body as well as the Mind 
is ſubject to Correction. As to the other 
World, theſe Conſiderations are of the laſt 
Importance on this account only, that the 
2 5 uſe of our Time prepares us for all ſud- 

en Changes; and we ſhall not, if we have 
well improv'dit, be ſurpriz d at the ſudden 
coming of the Day of our Lord. We ſhall 
be ready and willing to render our Accounts 
of our Actions, becauſe our Days have not 
been evil. Evil indeed are all our Days that 
have been beſt employ'd; but the Mercy of 
God will accept of ourRepentance, when 


we daily beg it of him with Sincerity and 


Contrition. f 4 
Beg God's Bleſſing, intend his Honour, 
and willingly ſubmit to his Providence, in 
complying with the Duty of your Calling; 
be diligent and careful in it, and endea- 
vour after Perfection. Do not act in it 
with too much Intenſeneſs; nor diſcom- 


poſe 
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e nor hurry your ſelves ſo far, as to loſe 
— — of your ſelves, and lie o- 
pen to the Temptations of Avarice and 
Pride. | ie 
When you go from one Buſineſs, or 
one Company to another, conſider how 
you diſcharg'd your ſelves in it, that you 
may beg pardon for what was amiſs; and 
having your Conſciences elear, may at- 
tend what you are going about with the 
more Eaſe, Application and Chearful- 
eſs. 5051 © 4 
If your Employment admits Converſa- 
tion, and your Circumſtances” allow it, 
why may you not ſerve both Worlds at 
once? While you are working, let your 
Servants or Children read to you, or re- 
peat what they have learnt from the Scrip- 
ture and Catechiſe, or from Books of Mo- 
rality: Or if this does not ſuit with your 
- Profeſſion, there are few but may mix pro- 

fitable Diſcourſes and-pious Thoughts with 
their Labours. | 

Exact no more Work of any than their 
Strength and Health enable them to per- 
form; and take not from them all their 
Time, who owe a Portion of it to Heaven 
as well as yourſelves. You ought rather to 
inſtruct and encourage them in their Devo- 
tion, than to interrupt or obſtruct it: You 


may 


2 


or Enemy, as 
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may alſo make your ſelf accountable for their 
2 of which your Avarice was the occa- 

on. | 7 

If you work for others, do it with as much 
Diligence and Integrity as if it was for your 
ſelves z remembring that Divine Law, to do 
in all things with your Neighbour, Friend, 
ou would be done by. Be 
exactly Cabful. in Word and Deed to all, 
and kind and charitable, . according to your 
eee Wants, and your own Abi- 
ty. | . | 
| Ta fine, Let thoſe who flatter themſelves 
that they are not ſo much accountable for 
miſ-ſpent Time, as thoſe that are oblig'd to 
uſe it for the Neceſſities of Life, hear what 
God ſaid to Adam their Father; and then, 
if they can, prove by what other ſuperior 
Law they are exempted from that ſame 

Doom. 0. 5 a 
Becauſe thou haſt heartenei unto the Voice 
of thy Wife, and haſt eaten of the Tree of 
which I commanded thee, ſaying, Thou ſhalt 
not eat of it; curſed is the Ground for thy 
fake; in ſorrow ſhalt thou eat of it all the 
Days of | thy Life. Thorns alſo and Thiftles 
ſhall it bring forth to thee, and thou ſhalt eat 
the Herb of the Field. In the Sweat of thy 


Face ſbalt thou eat Bread, till thou return un- 


to the Ground. 
Labour 
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Labour 1s partly a Command and partly a 
Puniſbment; It was at firit the Effect of 
Sin; *tis now the Preſerver of Innocence. 
There will be no Labour in Heaven; but 
then there will be no Temptation. This 
Life is a State of Tryal and Action, of mu- 
tual Dependence and Improvement. By 
Work is the Body ſupported, and the Mind 
inſtructed: God can inform the one and 
preſerve the other, without our Co- opera- 
tion; but he has not been pleas'd to. give us 
any Promiſe ſo to do: On the contray he 
tells us, In the Sweat of our Face ſhall we eat 
our Bread. And the Higheſt are ſubject to 
his Command, as well as the Loweſt; and 
no more exempted from Labour, than from 
Travel in their bringing forth. Both were 
the Punifhment of our firſt Parent's Diſco» 
bedience; and it is the greateſt Preſumpti- 
on, to think of altering or not complying 
with this fundamental Law of the Creator. 
A contemplative Life is the Felicity of ſepa- 
rated Spirits; and that eternal Reſt which 
they enjoy in Heaven, the Reward of thoſe 
that fight the good Fight upon Earth. The 


common Enemy of our Souls will always 


be tempting us to /dleneſs; he has us then 
at the greateſt Advantage: Tis for this 
Reaſon he flatters our Imagination with the 
Charms of Eaſe, and the Delights of _ 

; rude. 


tude. When our Thoughts are wandering, 
as the Soul will be always in motion, tis 
then he ſurprizes us and maſters them. 
None but our Saviour could have reſiſted 
him in the MWilderneſß; and the Example of 
his being ſo long tempted there, is given 
us to ſhew us, that we are not of our ſelves 
a Match for the Prince of the Power of the 
Air; and that 'tis only the Prerogative of 
God to be Independent. If we call in the 
Help of Labour and Devotion, he will find 
us too well prepared for his Attacks, and 
will wait for a more looſe unguarded Hour. 
There is no Fork deſpicable becauſe it is 
mean; it it is honeſt and neceſſary tis ho- 
nourable. I am render'd important to the 
Creation, by ſerving to its Neceſſities. It 
has been mention'd, that Princeſſes in old 
Times did not diſdain the Diftaff and Nee- 
dle. The Golden Age is painted as à Pa- 
ſtoral one, when the Kings of the Earth 
tilled the Ground, and the Princes kept 


Sheep. The Mother of Chrif had a Car- 


penter to her Husbandz and Turtle Doves 
and Pidgrons, were all the Sacrifice ſhe had 
to offer at the Nativity of our Redeemer. 
What is deſerving Contempt which is the 
Gift of Providence? Whatever my Em- 
ployment is, let me do it as chearfully and 


as perfectly as I can, for God's fake, and 
in 


Employment. 1 
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in a Spirit of Obedience; that I may be 
of the Number of thoſe, to whom it ſhall 
be pronounc'd, Well done ye good and faith- 
ful Servants, &c. we? 

In performing the Duties of Religion 
and Life, Diligence in both promiſes us 
alike with Succeſs; and if my Diligence 
ariſes from a pious Principle to pleaſe God, 
and confidering, that every thing 1 do is 
done in his Preſence, I ſhall not only have 
the temporal Reward, but the eternal. If 
we give our Hands to the World, let us 
keep our Hearts from it. On whatever 1 
am employ'd about, let my Aﬀections be 
ſet on things above. If, like Martha, I 
am cumbred with many things, I would; 
with Mary, be ſtill mindful of the one 
thing needful. + 


| A PRA VE R for thoſe that Labour. 


\ Good and gracious God, let not the Cares 

of this World deaden the Influences of 

thy holy Spirit. Let my End in all my Acti- 
ons be the doing of my Duty, and not worldly 
Profit only. Let no Diſorder of my Afﬀettions 
indiſpoſe my Mind for Acts of Devotion, be a 
Temptation to Sin, or cauſe my overlooking 
Opportunities of glorifying thee, my Creator, 
or doing good to my Neighbour. Shall 1 — 
ng 
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ing thy Praiſes at my Labours, when St. Paul 
and Silas {ang them in Priſon ? Thou com- 
manded(i the Iiraclites to ſpeak of the Law, and 
the great things thou hadſt done for them, when 
they went out, and when they came in. Let 
that be my Rule, oh my. Lord! and let my 
Children and Servants be taught the excellent 
Precepts of the Goſpel, to declare thy wonder- 
ful Love to Man, in thy only Son Chriſt Je- 
ſus. I ſubmit to thy Providence in the Work 
Jam oblig'd to do for my daily Bread. I look 
up to thee as the Giver of it, and chearfully 
make uſe of the Means of obtaining it. Par- 
don my want of Knowledge, remove my dead- 
ly Ignorance, aſſiſt me with thy divine Grace, 
in my humble reading of the Scriptures, and 
attending the ſacred Ordinances. Let me not 
indulge natural Pride, or Sloth, in learning 
that which is good, Accept, oh Lord! of the 
Improvements 1 make of the "Talents thou 
haſt entruſted me with. Give me Upright- + 
neſs of Heart, and forgive my unwilling M- 
ſtakes. | 


A Prayer for the Rich. 


S thou, bh Lord! haſt made me able ta 
give, make me willing, I beſeech thee. 
Let me not waſte that Time in Vanity and Wick- 
edneſs, that ought to be employ'd in thy Ser- 
vice? Since thou haſt ſet my Feet an high, let 
Vo I. I. D mx 
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my Heart be alſo lifted up, not to deſpiſe my 
Brother, but to plorifie thee; and by a higher 
Proſpett, endeavour to guide others in the beau- 
#iful Paths of Life and Virtue, Give me the 
Riches of Grace, and advance me in the School 
of Wiſdom and Knowledge. 


The former Reflections concern chiefly 
that part of Life, which fits us for another 
World: The following are intended to fit 
us more for this, by making us agrecable 
to our ſelves and others. 
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is not, ſerves only to render Folly more ri- 


and expoſe themſelves to be the Jeſt of the 


T and DELICACY, 


7 


, 


I ANA HE Character of Vit is alike 
affected by both Sexes : If Learn- 
mA ing adorns it in Men, Beauty 
FEES gives it as much grace in Wo- 
r 

men; and makes it more dan- 
gerous to thoſe that poſſeſs it. Ladies of 
a lively active Spirit are very apt to turn it 
to Intrigue, which, perhaps, may begin 
in Frolick only, but too often ends in 
Shame. An Affectation of Vit, where it 


dliculous; it makes both Men and Women 
forward in ſpeaking; they fancy they ſhew 
their Vit when they ſhew their Inorance, 


Company, when they endeavour to be the 
Admiration. This talkative forward Hu- 
mour ſets ſuch as have little Vit on a level 
wich thoſe that have none, and ſpoils Talents 
which are capable of Improvement. Give 
them a Reliſh of Delicacy, they will ſoon 
be aſham'd of that vain Humour, and avoid 
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the Shelves which are ſo fatal to Imperti- 
nence. Delicacy is of the Virgin Kind, the 
leſs it is touch'd the more it 1s admir'd, and 
better recommended by Modeſty and Silence 
than by fine Airs and turns of Fancy, which 


ſeldom do the Buſineſs they are deſigned for, 


and, on the contrary, offend inſtead of plea- 
ſing. A young Lady ſhould never ſpeak, 
but for Neceſſity, and even then with Dit- 
fidence and Deference: She ſhould never 
talk of things above the common reach of 
her Age and Sex, however ſhe may be in- 
form'd of them by the Advantages of her 
Quality and Education. Let her not be 
tempted. into this Error by a happy Memo- 
ry, by a quick and pleaſant Imagination, by 
a Fluency of Speech, or any of thoſe Quali- 
ties, which ſhe way enjoy in common with 
a great Number of other W omen, of little 
Senſe otherwiſe, and in ſome reſpects, ve- 
ry contemptible. Her Behaviour ſhould be 


exact and regular, her Temper even and or- 


derly, her Judgment juſt and upright, to 
know when to talk and when to be filent; 
and if in all her Conduct there appears more 
Diſcretion than Humour, her other Quali- 
ties will ſhine the brighter, and diſtinguiſh 
her from the reſt of her Sex. 

This Prudence is a much more neceſſary 
Qualification than what is call'd Wit: It will 


give her an Air of Authority and Reſpect, 


inſtead 


ny 
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inſtead of a vain and familiar one. Whate- 
ver other Accompliſhments ſhe has, will, 
without this, want their true Ornament, 
and have no more Value without good Or- 
der, than ſcatter'd Flowers confuſedly blown 
about by the Wind. 

There is a ſort of Diſcretion and Pru- 
dence by which even the Vicious preſerve 
their Reputation, and for want of which, 
the moſt Virtuous loſe theirs. The Eſcapes 
of little Excurſions of Wit are often the Oc- 
caſion of it. Young Ladies therefore mutt be 
upon their guard, and not let things {lip 
from their 'Fongues which ought not to 
dwell in their Minds. Delicacy of thought 
will help them to avoid this Wreck; no- 
thing can be delicate that is not true and 
innocent. Pertneſs of Fancy and Expreſſi- 
on has a falſe Delicacy, which glares per- 
haps in Converſation, but never plcaſes. 
The ſureſt Sign of want of Wit is a Fond- 
neſs of ſhewing it; thoſe that have it are 
ſparing of a Treaſure which is ſo rare and 
uncommon. True W iſdom is like the Lamps 


of the ancient Sepulchres, which laſted ſo 


long light as they were under ground, and 


$ were exringuith'd as ſoon as they took Air. 


it indeed, if true, will ſhine out, but 
never but when it is ſure of ſtriking, and 
to have the effect it intended. 
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To affect a nice Taſte of things, without 
Diſcernment, is like judging of Painting 
without Sight. The beſt Taſte in the Con- 
duct of Life is the accommodating our ſelves 
to Affairs, according as they are more or 
leſs uſeful. Nothing is really eſtimable but 
good Senſe and Virtue; both of which 

make us look upon Diſguſt and Niceneſs, 
not as laudable Delicacies, but rather as the 
Weakneſſes of a ſick Mind or Body. 

Since we are to live in the World with 
the Dull and Rude, as well as with the Po- 
lite and Witty, ſince our Affairs will not 
be always ſo very delicate; Reaſon, the on- 
ly true 8 bids us to be polite with 
tar Polite, and delicate with the Delicate; 
to ſuit our Behaviour to our Company, and 
as that is, to be either witty or dull; if it is 

in our Power to be either the one or the o- 
ther. A diſguſtful Temper makes us unea- 
ſie both to our ſelves and others. If we diſ- 
taſte every thing, every Body will diſtaſte 
us; and he who imagines that by being | 
over-nice he may get the Character of being 
wiſe, may probably meet with that of be- 
ing over-wiſe z agreeably to the State of a 
modern Critick, whoſe over-wi/dom and over | 
delicacy have turn'd at laſt into downright | 


Madneſs. 
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. TOE F the two Sexes the ſofter one 
R 0: has moſt need of Advice in the 
5 | He uſe of their Diverſions; there 
t SG 9 are more Eyes upon them, from 
. 2 the other to admire and pleaſe 
1 them, than from their own to obſerve and 
= cenſure. Befides the Temptations of their 
1 own Hearts, they have thoſe of the Men to 
* ſtruggle with; and if they ſnew the leaſt 
« Diſpoſition to Pleaſure,they will find enough 
ys to encourage them in it. To be eager in the 
4 Purſuit of it, while they are young, is dan- 
- | gerous; to catch at it, when they are old, 
g 1 catching at a Shadow : When it decomes 
g leſs natural it grows to be indecent. Diver- 
wn fions are for ſuch as are 9 by Labour, 
a ro eaſe and relieve them; the Idle want not 
on Relief and Eaſe, and yet they, above all, 
r eaare ever crying they want ſomething to di 


vert themſelves. Tis as neceffary as natu- 
ral, to unbend our Thoughts, when they 
are too much ſtrerch'd by our Cares; but 
8 D 4 to 
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to turn our whole Lives into a Zoly- Day, 
is ridiculous and abſurd, deſtroying Pleaſure 
inſtead of promoting it. The Mind, like 
the Body, is tir'd in being always in one 
Poſture. The moſt picquant Sawces wou'd 
loſe their Taſte, it we were to be always 
eating them. Too ſerious Application of 
Mind breaks it, too diverting looſens it; 
Variety gives the Reliſh. Diverſions too 
frequently repeated become at firſt indiffe- 
rent, and at laſt tedious; when well- choſen 
and well-tim'd, they are without Blame 
whenus'd to an Exceſs their Innocence turns, 
if not to a Crime, at leaſt to Impertinence. 
Ladies are now engag'd for Aſemblies, Par- 
lies, Vifits and Maſquerades, as Beſſus was 
for Duels. They live in a Circle of Idle- 
neſs, Where they turn round for the whole 
Year, without the Interruption of a ſerious 
Hour; they know what Plays are on the 
Stocks, what Singers are come or coming 
from Italy. No Trooper is more obedient 
ro the Sound of his Captain's Trumpet, than 
they are to that which ſummons them to a 
Puppet-Show or a Monſter. The Spring 
that brings out Flies and Fools drives them 
to Hide Park. In Winter they are an In- 


.cumberance to the Theatres, and the Bal- 


lad of the Drawing- Room; the Streets are 


all this while ſo weary of theſe daily Fa- 


ces, that Mens Eyes are glutted with * 5 
5 e they 
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they ride about ſo long to be gaz'd upon, 
5 at laſt they are a Surfer 5 the Sicht; 
which is glutted with fine things, as the Sto- 
mach is with ſweet ones. The Indian, and 
other Ladies, who want the charms of the 
Engliſh, excite by Curioſity the Paſſion they 
cannot raiſe b 3 But as if ours were ; 
always ſure of Conqueſt, they do not con- 
ſider that by giving too much of themſelves 
to the World, they grow luſcious, and ra- 
ther oppreſs than pleaſe. Theſe jolly Dames 
ſo continually ſeek Diverſion, that in a little 
| time they grow into a Jeſt, yet are unwil- 
ling to remember that if they were ſeldomer 
ſeen they would not be ſo often laugh'd at. 
Who will chuſe to look on a Face he is ſure 
to ſee to morrow, who to day has a new 
one to entertain him? The Ladies row 
cheap by growing familiar, and cheap is the 
unklodelf Word that can be beſtow'd upon 
the Sex. 

To game a little for the Diverſion of your 
ſelf or your Company, has no harm in it, 
but to do it ſo = as to be call'd a Game- 
fer is to be avoided next to things that are 
criminal. And if Gaming is a Vicein Men, 
it is much more ſo in Women; for that one 
of its Conſequences is often the loſs of what 
is much more valuable than Gold or Dia- 
monds, their Reputation, if not their Ho- 
nour. It engages both in a Habit of Idle- 
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neſs and ill Hours, draws them into mixt 
Company, makes them neglect their Civi- 
lities aboad, and their Buſineſs at home; in 
a Word, the Gameſter, whether Man or 
Woman, has neither God, Father, Huſ- 
band nor Friend; at leaſt they live as if they 
had neither, and give up to Chance the 
Empire of Providence. 

The Objections are much ſtronger till 
to the Ladies than to the Men, with reſpect 
to deep play; it gives occaſion to the World 
to ask ſpiteful Queſtions: How they dare 
venture to loſe? and what Means they have 
to pay ſuch great Sums? The Winner and 
the Loſer are alike in Danger: If ſhe wins, 
it puts her into ſo good a Humour nothing 
can put her into an ill one; if ſhe loſes, ſhe 
runs in Debt, and there are more ways than 
one to diſcharge it. The Debtor is at the 
Merey of the Creditor, and exact are both 
Sexes in paying theſe Debts of Honour. If 
the Ladies pay in Money, it will be ask'd. 
how they come by it? If they owe, and eſ- 
pecially to a Man, he will be thought no- 
unfair Creditor, if, when the Eſtate fails, 


he ſeizes upon the Perſon. Add to this, 


if a lovely Woman cou'd fee her own Face 
upon an i Nun, the ſullen Looks, and the 
Contorſions of Countenance, ſhe wou'd for- 
fwear any thing that gives ſuch a Diſadvan- 
tage to her Beauty. 
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Dancing is not of itſelf a Fault, but all 


that ſhou'd be aim'd ar in learning it, is ho- 
to move gracefully; all beyond it may be 
call'd excelling in a Miftake. A Man or 


Woman had better never dance, becauſe 
they have no Skill in it,. than dance often 
becauſe they do it well. The eaſieſt, as 


well as ſafeſt Method of doing it, is in pri- 


vate Companies, amongſt particular Friends, 
and then careleſſly, like a Diverſion, never 


ſolemnly like a Buſineſs. A Year, or indeed 


a Month's converſe with a Dancing-Maſter, 
wou'd be very ill ſpent, if one learnt of bim 
ro miſ-ſpend the reſt of our Time by ir. 


Dancing is a Recreation that contributes to 
Health of Body, as well as to Deportment, 


and ceaſes to be innocent only when we do 


it not ſo much for our own fake as the 


fake of others. The Effect it has uponthe 


Body and Mind, when us'd to Exceſs, ſhou'd 


frighten us from ſuch Uſe of itz ſo contra- 


ry to the Prayer taught us by our Saviour, 

to be delivered from Temptation, into which 
we then blindly throw our felves.. The 
Freedoms familiariz'd by Cuſtom, are, what 
at other times would ſhock rhe Delicacy-- 
and Decency of Ladies, who may aſſure 
themſelves, that no Diverſion is warranta- 


ble that's ſhocking either to Decency br 
Delicacy. l 19 
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All Recreations are defi gn'd to relieve, and 


not to {often the Mind; they are no longer 


lawful than they anſwer that Deſign: And 
it will not be amiſs to carry our Reflection 


upon Recreations to what 1s lawful and un- 
lawful in them. 


To be lawful, they muſt be ſuch as have 


no Sin in them; by which Dancing and 
Gaming, laſt ſpoken of, are in great Dan- 
ger of being excluded: They are placed on 
the very Margin of Virtue, and the leaſt 
ſtumble flings one into the Precipice of Vice. 
Whatever is diſhonourable to God, or in- 


jurious to your Neighbour, cannot be lawful 


Diverſion; and prophane and wanton Diſ- 
courſe, Scandal and Slander, are certainly 
not to be delighted in, or to be any part of 
the Employment of our Time. All Recrea- 
tion muſt be moderate as well as innocent. 
Minutes, and not Days or Hours, ſhou'd 
only be given to them. For the Purpoſe of 
Diverſion is not to exempt us from Labour 
but to fit us for it. If our Paſſions are too 
much affected by our Recreations, if we 
have them too much at Heart, they are no 


longer lawful, becauſe they will take off 


our Minds from our ſpiritual or temporal 


Duties; We ihall be like School- Boys, who, 

after Play-time cannot ſettle to their Books 
again. Time, as has been obſerv'd, is tobe 
xedeem'd, and not flung away: And when 


we 
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we conſider What a great Work we have 

here to do, and how uncertain we are how, 

long time we ſhall have to do it, we ſhould 

rather ſeek for Recreation in the ſublime 
Meditations on the wonderful Works of the 
Almighty, than in the Follies and Trifles of 

this tranſitory Lite. . 

Little need have we to contrive ways to 

while away our Time, which flies ſo faſt 

from us, and returns no more. Remember 

this, you that loiter away your Days, and 

revel away your Nights: Remember this, ye 
Gameſters, by whom Days and Nights are 
confounded thro' an inſatiable Luſt of Gain. 

That Luſt, the moſt extravagant Inſtance 

of Avarice, renders it almoſt impoſſible to 

game and not to ſin. For if Play be any 

way lawful, tis when we play for nothing 

| conſiderable z otherwiſe we ſhall fall into 
| 2 the Vice of Covetouſneſs, and take Pleaſure 
ö in winning, or be tranſported with Rage at 
ill Luck in loſing; both which Vices ſel- 
dom come unattended. Covetouſneſs wi 
tempt you to trick at leaſt, if not to cheat; 
and Anger, to ſwear, and perhaps blaſpheme. 
Go to a Gaming-Table at the Bublick 
Places, ſee the Tranſports of the Winners 
and Loſers at Bath, Tunbridge, Epſom, &c. 
and then ask your ſelf, Can Diverſions, 
that ſo rufflle and diſorder the Soul, that 
keep it in a perpetual Tumult of ye 
that 
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that make Men forget what they owe to 
God and to Men, Can they be lawful ? 
The contrary ſpeaks it ſelf, and whoever fins - 
this way, does it againſt Conviction, and in 
Defiance of the Almighty. Thoſe. that find 
themſelves too much inclin'd to Game, and 
have not a due Government of their Paſſi- 
ons at it, will do well to lay themſelves un- 
der ſome voluntary and valuable Mulct, that 
the tie of Intereſt may help to reſtrain them. 
Yet one would think that Chriſtians, Who 
are bid to pluck out their very Eyes, and 
cut off their very Hands, if they offend 
them, ſhould not need to be inſtructed to 
part with unneceſſary Sports rather than to 
fall into Temptation. He that plays finful- 
ly lays his Soul at Stake, which is ſurely of 
too great Worth to be ventur'd on the Caſt. 
of a Die. Thoſe that give themſelves up 
to Gaming, make it no more a Recreation. 
Such a Man toils as much at it as he who 
labours for Work; is there any ſo painful 
as that of the Mind, as the Hopes and Fears 
of the covetous Man, and the Impatience 
and Rage of the Angry? 
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F Dreſs, as we are told in Scri- 
piture, was to cover Naked- 
I Bl neſs, it ſeems in our Days not 


S==2 ciajly with the Ladies; who, 
one would imagine by their Drefs, are fo far 
from reckoning themſelves obhged to their 
Mother Eve, tor dreſſing them, that they 
are for ee away the very Fig- Leaves; 
they have already uncover'd their Shoulders 
and Breaſts, and as they have gone ſo far in 
a few Months, what may they not do in 
Years? They ſhould conſider that Cloaths 
were not the Effect of Pride but of Sin, and 
that inſtead of making them vain, it ſhould 
humble and mortifie them, as having loſt 
that Innocence which was a. much greater 
Ornament to them than the moſt / glorious 


© Apparel can be. Since Shame was the O- 


riginal of Cloathing, it ought to be modeſt, 
and all Faſhions which are not fo are fintul; 
arguing the Wantonneſs of the W earer, and 


pro- 
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to anſwer the End of it, eſpe- 
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provoking that of the Spectator; both 


which carry Sin in them. N 
The defending the Body from Cold, ſeems 
to be, to many, not a principal but an acci- 
dental End of Apparel. Naked Breaſts and 
naked Boſoms, in both Sexes, ſhew us that 
Health, as deſirable as it is, is not conſi- 
der'd by Youth, when any ſtrong Paſſion is 
in the way. Thoſe Ladies that would catch 
Cold at the fanning of a Summer-Evening's 
Breeze, bear the rudeſt Winter-Blaſts, to 
lay open their Breaſts and Shoulders; the 
moſt delicate of em are inſenſible of Wind 
or Weather. Would one not believe they 
are ſo warm'd from within, that they are 
inſenſible of Cold from without? And what 
muſt Men think of ſuch Women, who will 
endure ſo much to be ſo much ſeen? No- 
thing in the World is ſo eaſily communica- 
ted as Deſire; and inſtead of mortifying it, 
the very Churches are the Places that help 
now to enflame it; People dreſs for them as 
wantonly as for the Play-Houſe. And a Wo- 
man has not any Beauty which ſhe will not 
take Care to expoſe there ro Advantage. 
Hence it is, that Divine Service, inſtead of 
_ railing Men and Women's Souls in Devoti- 
on to the great Creator, is often made uſe of +. 
to convey wanton Glances to each other 
and when they pretend to be praying to be 
delivered from Temptation, they with Plea- 


ſure 
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ſure give themſelves up to it. God, who 
will-not be mock'd, knows the Heart, and 
will at the laſt Day call them to a dreadful 
Account for this wicked Abuſe of Holy Or- 
dinances. 33 
Another End of Apparel is the diſtinguiſh- 
ing of Sexes and Oualities, which, like the 
other two Ends of it, Modeſty and Health, 
is neglected and deſpis'd. Women, with- 
out bluſhing, aſſume the Coat, Periwig, 
Hat and Feather, and ride as furiouſly as if 
there was really nothing in Sex, or they de- 
fired there ſhould be no Difference. W hat 
a mean Opinion muſt ſuch Ladies have of 
the Delicacy of the Heireſs of Burgundy, 
Grandmother of Charles the Fifth, who fal- 
ling from her Horſe, and breaking her 
Thigh, refus'd the Aſliſtance of the Sur- 
geon, and chule to die rather than have her 
Modeſty offended. God himſelf expreſſiy 
commanded the Jews that the Man ſhould 
not wear the Apparel of the Noman, nor 
the Yoman that of the Man: But our La- 
dies, like our Politicians, think the Jewiſh 
Laws do not extend to Chriſtians, and re- 
ſolving at any rate to pleaſe, -will wear a 
Hat or a Head, as it ſets them off beſt. To 
Viſtinguiſh Qualities by Dreſs was one of 
the ancient Uſes of it: The Romans were 
very ſtrict in their ſeveral Diſtinctions. Gor- 
geous Apparel is for Kings Courts, as our Sa- 
Ko, viour 
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viour himſelf tells us. Men and Women 
ſhould content themſelves with that ſort of 
Cloathing which agrees with their Sex and 
Condition, not ſtriving to exceed or equal 
that, of a higer Rank, nor raiſe Envy in 
their own. What Difference is there now 
between the Dreſs of a Citizen and a Conr- 
tier, of a Taylor and a Gentleman, of a Ser- 
vant and a Maſter? The Maid is very often 
miſtaken for the Mi/refs, and the Yale? for 
my Lord. The general Depravity of Mens 
Minds appears as much in this Corruption, 
as in any; the Neglect of Decency and Or- 
der, the Confuſion of Ranks and Degrees, 
roduce Contempt of them; and Men fail 
in the Reſpect Inferiors owe to Superiors. 
Honour to whom Honour is one of the Laws 
of the Gofpel, which are forgotten, and 
Men live in all things as if they were their 
own Maſters, and had no Rule to walk by 
but their Wills. 4 
Foppery in Dreſs has been fo well ridicul'd 
by Men of Mit that we are leſs troubled 
with it than ever. While it was a Sin only, 
and was rank'd under the Heads of Pride 
and Vanity, while Damnation was only the 
Puniſhment, is flouriſh'd amain; but now 
it is become a Jeſt, and the Fop is fure to 
be laugh'd at, he avoids that for the Sake 
of his Character, which he would not have 
avoided for the Sake of his Salvation. 
015 Cloaths 
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Cloaths add no true Worth to any one, and 
tis therefore fooliſh as well as ſinful to waſte 


Time or Thought in Dreſs. Beauty needs 


no Ornament, and Deformity admits none, 
but what we ought all to covet, tha? of a 
meek and quiet Spirit. Cloath yourſelves as 
richly as you can with all Chriſtian Virtues, 
which can only render you lovely in God's 
Eyes, and will not a little help to render 
you amiable in thoſe of Man. The Beauty 
of the Mind charms more than that of the 
Body, and no Beauty of it is ſo charming as 
Virtue. Charity will incline you to look 
to your Neighbour's Cloathing as well as 
your own. To claath the Naked is one of 
the Duties that have eternal Bliſs for their 
Reward; and the Saying of a good Chri- 
ſtian on that Subject, tho' a homely one, is 
a ſolid one, One plain Coat thou putteſt upors 
a poor Man's Back will better become thee, 
than twenty rich ones thou fhalt put upon 
thy own. p 

Youth is very apt to run into Error in 
Dreſs. Vanity proceeds from Levity of 
Mind, for which the Young, and eſpecial- 
ly of the ſofter Sex, want Ballaſt; they 
have an inborn violent Deſire of pleaſing; 


the ways which lead Men to Authority and 
Glory be 


ing ſhut to them, they ſtrive to 
make amends for that Loſs by the Graces 
of their Perſon, And *tis on this _— 
| "wh 
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that the Colour of a Ribbon, the Curl of the 
Hair, or the ſetting on a Patch too high or 
too low, are with them Matters of Impor- 
tance. This Exceſs is become very extra- 
vagant, and we are not fatisfy'd with our 
own Modes and Faſhions, but are mad after 
thoſe of our Neighbours. Thus to the 
Love of Dreſs is added that of Novelty. 
They do bewitch weak Minds, and filling 
them with Pride and Folly, drive out 
every good thing, and choak the Seeds of 
Religion and Virtue. Wile States have 
not only ſet Rules for Habits, but alſo for 
Furniture of Houſes, and the Decorations 
of Gardens. Our neighbouring State, that 
of the United Provinces, reſtrain'd by a Law 
the extravagant Expence of Flowers; and 
our own Statute- Books ſhew us, that ſeve- 
ral Laws have been made with reſpect to 
Cloaths,whichare not the more unreaſonable 
for their being obfolete. The Houſes and 
Tables of private Perſons not being regulated 
by Publick Authority, every one lives ac- 
cording to his Fortune and Ambition; and 
perhaps a Regulation of ſuch Abuſes would 
not be thought conſiſtent with the Liberty 
ofa Free People. The Romans made Lawsto |_ 
_ regulate Eating, grown to an extravagant Ex- 
pence by the Aſiatick Luxury, introduc'd by 
their EaſternConqueſts.But thoſe Laws were 
not effectual, and if Reaſon will not direct 
115 People 
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People not to waſte their Health and Eſtates 
on Superfluities, Edi&ts and Statutes will 
have no Force, and Sickneſs and Poverty 
will only reform them. How ruinous this 
Pomp has been to Families is too notorious 
to need Explanation. The Ruin of Fami- 
lies draws after it Corruption of Manners, 

and thence follows the Ruin of States. 
This Vanity excites in Perſons of mean 
Birth an inordinate Deſire of Gain, which 
proſtitutes them to all Meaſures that may 
get them Wealth to ſupport it. It runs Peo- 
ple of Quality fo dceply into Debt, that 
they not only dip their Eſtates beyond Re- 
covery, but do a thouſand mean things which 
an honeſt poor Man would be aſham'd of, 
to maintain their Expence. How often has 
the gilt Coach been ſeiz d by the Mercer, 
and all the fine Furniture been the Prey of 
Executions ? How ſcandalous is it to ſee 
a Gentleman's Gate crouded with Dunners, 
while the Lord himſelf ſneaks our at the 
Back-Door, mocks their Impatience, and 
laughs at their Credulity. Modes and Fa- 
ſhions are the main Cauſes of this Luxury: 
Dreſs and Furniture muſt be chang'd accor- 
ding to the Whim of the - Upholſterer and 
Taylor, or thoſe fantaſtick Men and Women 
*who preſide over them. This Inconſtancy 
creates a vaſt Loſs in what you are to part 
with, and as great an Expence in what you 
are 
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are to purchaſe. The Seller will have cun- 
ning enough to make you pay for your Love 
of Novelty, and the Buyer cheat you as much 
for your Defire of Change. The Mind 1s 
thus conſtantly taken up with this coſtly Va- 
ricty; Gravity and Simplicity of Manners 
are exploded, and Levity and Folly take 

lace of them. 
Ladies and Gentlemen ſhould learn, that 
true Honour isacquir'd by nothing but good 
Conduct, and that good Senſe is preferable 

to cither Gold or Diamonds. 'The Youn 
ſhould often be put in mind of things uſeful 
and ſolid, but not ſo often as to tire them 
with your Lectures. Endeavour, you that 
are their Teachers, to divert the Thoughts 
of the Ladies, eſpecially from avain Aﬀecta- 
tion of the Beauty of the N by draw- 
ing them to a Conſideration of that of the 
Mind; not that outward Beauty is to be 
neglected, and twould be too ſevere a Leſ- 
ſon to teach it to ſuch as Nature has been 
liberal to. Whoever ſhall affect to act the 
Philoſopher on this Head, will ſooner make 
himſelf ridiculous than his Pulpil wiſe. Beau- 
ty has too ſenſible Effects in thoſe that poſ- 
ſeſs it, and in thoſe that behold it, for them 
to be convinc'd by all your grave Arguments, 
that 'tis not worth taking Care of. If you 
adviſe them not to ſet their Hearts too much 
upon it, you muſt at the ſame time let ene 
now 
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know you are ſenſible that the Heart will 
be touch'd by it; and that, as it is one of the 

reateſt of temporal Bleſſings, ſo they ſhould 
be thankful for it to Heaven, and regard it 
as the Gift of God; to preach againſt it 
would be to as little purpoſe as to preach a- 
gainſt Health, Riches and Peace. All theſe 
Bleſſings may be abus'd as well as that of 
Beauty; bur it will not hinder the World 
from deſiring them, and from envying thoſe 
that enjoy them. The chief thing you have 
todo isto give young Perſons true Notions 
of Nature, — ſnew them how Religion 
improves and betters it; how it turns every 
thing to its true End; what great Wiſdom 
it is to make temporal Bleſſings inſtrumental 
to eternal, and the Excellencies of the Body 
ſubſervient to thoſe of the Soul; that Reli- 
r gion and Virtue are the greateſt Beauties in 
Chriſtians, and Chriſtianity the higheſt Ex- 
altation of Nature, and of right Reaſon. 
To rail at Beauty would be as impertinent as 
a to rail at Light : Give it, on the contrary, 
: its due Praiſez confeſs it is a natural Splen- 
dor, lovely in it ſelf, and charming to the 
Beholder ; but tell thoſe amiable Creatures, 
that if a lovely Soul animates a lovely Body, 
„ «the Charms of Beauty receive new Graces. 
Piety gives a Check to Luſt, and turns De- 
ſire into Admiration. Virtue and Beauty 
joyn'd together have great Advantages * 
N irtue 
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Virtue alone appearing in a homely Dreſs; 
but if Virtue gives not ſo much Luſtre, it 
has fewer Temptations and is a laſting Bleſ- 
ſing. Beauty wears and decays, Virrue 
ſhines on with one continu'd Brightneſs; 
Beauty occaſions daily Torments and Diſ- 
uiets, Virtue is always full of Peace and 
Joys Beauty however will always find Ad- 
vocates, and plead for itſelf ſo ſtrongly, that 
let us declare as warmly as we will on the 
fide of Virtue, we muſt not abandon that 
of Beauty, but inculcate the Miſchiefs that 
attend the priding one's ſelf in it, and ſet- 
ting one's Mind too much upon it. Beau- 
ty has as well Power over the Judgment as 
over the Eyes, and 'tis more eligible to make 
it a Friend to Virtue than an Enemy. 
It is faid of the Judges at Athens, who 
were fo celebrated over all the World for 
their 7uftice, that by a FYomanrthey loſt the 
Name of uncorrupt, becauſe, tho' ſhe was 
faulty, yet after they had ſeen her they cou'd 
not judge her guilty. Another Lady, as 
fam'd for her Eloquence as her Antagoniſt 
was for her Beauty, had by her Pleading 
won the Cauſe, till the lovely Creature came 
into Court, and, by her Preſence only, 
turn'd the Scale of Juſtice. Nothing more, 
cheats and impoſes on the Judgment than 
Beauty, and the Athenian Lady is not the 
only one that has gain'd her Cauſe by ſhew- 
1056 ; ing 
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ing herſelf. Vet after all, the Victory is i- 

maginary, not real: The more victorious 

Beauty is, the more is it expos'd to be con- 

un” That which many love, is not ea- 

ily guarded; the Heart may reſiſt the At- 

tacks of ſeveral open Invaders, but while it 

| is defending itſelf againſt them, a ſecret one 

| will ſteal in and ſurpriſe it. What Security 

is there in the Poſſeſſion of a thing that eve- 

ry one covets? The more that beautiful Wo- 

men conquer, the more Danger are they in; 

New Beſiegers will come to the Aſſault, and 

how can that Fort always defend itſelf from 

without, which has a Traytor ready to be- 

; tray it from within? Flattery, like the Voice 

of the Syren, draws them on to their Ruin; 

the Heart greedily fucks in the Poyſon, and 

when they are infinitely pleas'd themſelves, 

they think ' tis a ſort of Ingratitude not to be 

pleaſing. Nothing therefore is more dan- 

gerous and deceitful than celebrated Beau- 

ty. It deceives the Perſon that poſſeſſes it 

more than thoſe that are dazled with it: It 

diſturbs, weakens and intoxicates the Soul. 
There are ſome Ladies fo fond of their own 

Faces, that they have not fo ſtrong Rivals 

in the other Sex as they are to themſelves, 

Rut Age will not fail to puniſh them for this 
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in Idolatry, and the Wrinkles in their Faces 
je ſhall in their turns make them look as hi- 
_ deous, as ever their Charms made them 
1g Vol. I E lovely 
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lovely in their own Eyes. What is it that 
young Ladies propoſe to themſelves by the 
mighty Pains - are at to appear beauti- 
ful? Is it to gain Lovers or Husbands? Dare 
they anſwer tor the former? No ; they will 
hardly own they have any Meaning at all in 
it, and do not think of Men, when their 
whole Soul is employed in contriving to 
charm them. Let us ſuppoſe for them that 
they have a lawful End in view, to marry 
to their Advantage: How can they hope to 
have good Husbands if they have not w/e 
ones? And Beauty without Merit and Vir- 
tue is a Bait for Fools. To marry happily, 
a Woman muſt marry prudertly, and if ſhe 
makes choice of a Fop, ſhe will not be the 
happier, as ſhe 1s not the wiſer, for her 
Beauty. Let her think that the ſhining 
Luſtre, even of Youth, wears off, when 
ſeen too often, and at too near a Diſtance; 
that Paſſeſſton ſees with other Eyes than De- 
fre, and that Beauty will not make an ill. 
natur'd Fellow a good Husband, nor a filly 
Woman a good Wife. Wiſdom will be 
too hard for the Frowardneſs of a peeviſh 
Temper, which is ſoften'd by Management 
more than Beauty: A Man cannot ſee it 
when he's out of Humour; then Art and 
Com placency will open his Eyes, and re- 
ſtore it to its former Empire. hat 2 
Curſe is it to Ladies, to have this Pride of 
Beauty 
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Beauty laſt when they are old? How ridi- 
culous is it in them to confound Age and 
Youth, to fill up and hide the Breaches 
of Time with Patches and Paint; to place 
the gay Decorations of Twenty on a wither'd 
Carcals of Threeſcore? yet how many Ex- 
amples of this kind do we daily meet with 
in the World? Women that think their 
Beauty is the laſt thing that fades, and 

that their Spring holds all the Year? Theſe 
Reflections on Beauty have interrupted thoſe 
on Dreſs; they cannot however be term'd 
a Digreſſion, for why elſe do Women drels 
out as they do, unleſs it is to be handſome ? 

Aſfectation in Dreſs always miſſes the End 
it aims at, and raiſes Contempt inſtead of Ad- 
miration. Negligence is on the other Hand 
an Error that ought to be corrected; Neat- 
neſs, Proportion, and Decency of Dreſs, are 
always commendable. Virtue itſelf is diſa- 
greeable in a Sloven; and that Lady who 
takes no Care of herſelf will find no body 
will care for her. The Fault is the Exceſs: 
Mind your Perſons, but mind your Under- 
ſtandings too, and do not be Fools to be 
Beaus and Belles. Look on the Simplicity 

Hf the Ancients in their Statues; obſerve 

S eſpecially the Figures of the Greek and Ro- 

man Ladies, you will find the Hair tyed 
negligently behind, the Draperies full, and 

careleſly hanging, which give Grace and 
E 2 Majeſty 
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Majefty to the Body, I doubt not, Wo- 
men that are not well inſtructed in theſe 
things, wou'd by the Statues have a ſorry 
Opinion of the antique Dreſſes; but when 
they are well taught what Elegance, what 
Proportion, and what Convenience there are 
in them, they will be apt to think that the 
Ladies of Athens and Rome were as much 
politer than the Moderns in their Dreſs as 
the Men in their Learning. A very learned 
Prelate of this Age has endeavour'd to reſtore 
antique Habits z but all that endeavour to go- 
vern the Nation of Fops, will find they have 
to do with a moſt unruly People, whoſe 
Heads being never ſettled, how can we ex- 
pect their Habits ſhould be? Were Womens 
Souls, ſays the Biſhop, ever ſo little elevated 
above the Prejudice of Faſhions, they would 
preſently have a great Contempt for their af- 
fefted Curlings and Frizlings, which are /0 
remote from the natural Hair, and for Dreſſes 
of too faſhionable and exact Figure. I am ſa- 
tisfyed, it is not at all to be expected they 
ſpou'd take up an antique outfide, it would 
be an extravagant thing to deſire it; but yet 
they might witbout any Singularity, take the 
Reliſh of the ancient Simplicity in Habits, 
which is ſo noble. ſo gracious, ſo comely z aun 
beſides, ſo proper for Chriſtian Manners. Thus 
conforming themſelves to the preſent Cuſtoms, 
vey would underſtand at leaſt what they ought 
| 10 
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z-- | tbint of the old one: They wou'd hereby 
ſe learn to obey the Mode as a troubleſome Slave- 
y ry; and then wou d only allow it what they 
n cou d not refuſe it. Let Ladies, above all 
at things, conſult Decency and Eaſe; never 
re to expoſe nor torture Nature. Faſhion is 
ie always 2 at Perfection, but never finds 
h it, or never {tops where it ſhou'd: Tis al- 
as ways mending, but never improving: A 
d true Labour in vain; and conſequently thoſe . 
re that follow it, are -u of the higheſt Fol- 
o- Y and Madneſs. To change for 3 ſake of 
hanging, is to ſubmit to the Government 
fe of Caprice; and that Man or Woman that 
x- 18 8 up to it, will ſurely be as whimſi- 
ns cal in the other parts of their Conduct. Is 
ed it ſufficient for a reaſonable Mind, to like a 
ld thing purely becauſe tis ne, or to diſlike it 
fe becauſe it is not? Muſt a fooliſh Faſhion 
pleaſe me, for that 'tis a Novelty, and a 
good one diſpleaſe, becauſe I have try'd it 
and found it ſo. If Fops reckon wiſe Men 
out of their Wits when they are out of the 
Faſhion, wife Men have certainly much 
more ground to think them mad whe they 
are in it. 
Theſe Conſiderations wou'd ariſe from 
"#ght Reaſon, if we had not the divine Light 
of Scripture to be our Guide. As Men on- 
ly, we ſhou'd avoid Foppery and Extrava- 
gance; as Chriſtians, we thou'd ſtudy Mo- 
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uy and Convenience. There are two 
Paſſages in the New Teſtament which ſet the 
beſt Rule, particularly to Women with re- 
ſpect to their Habits. Let not jour Adorning, 
ſays the Apoſtle, be that outward Adorning of 
plaiting the Hair, and of wearing of Gold, or 
of putting on of Apparel; but let it be the hid- 
den Man of the Heart, in that which is not cor» 
ruptible, even the Ornament of a meek and quiet 
Spirit, which is inthe ſight of God of great price. 
And again, In like manner alſo, that Women 
adorn themſelves in modeſt Apparel, with 
Shamefacedneſs and Sobriety ; not with broi- 
der'd Hair, or Gold, or Pearls, or coftly Ar- 
ray, but (which becometh Women profeſſing 
Godlineſs) with good Yorks. Thoſe who con- 


ſtrue every thing in the Sacred Writings to 


the Letter, will run into innumerable Errors. 
Many thouſand Hereſies have ſprung up from 
this pretended ſcrupulous Exactneſs. If Al- 
lowances are not to be made for figura- 
tive Expreſſions, we ſhou'd meet with in- 
ſuperable Difficulties. The Ancient and Ea- 
ern way of Thinking and Writing, cannot 
in all things be accommodated to the Me- 
fern and Modern. Our Duty then is to kee 


as Cloſe to the Senſe as we can, and not al-- 
ways to be confin'd to the Letter. The- 


Quakers interpret theſePaſſages of Scripture, 
as a Prohibition to Women to wear Gold, 
either in Earings, or about their Cloaths; ei- 


ther 
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ther in Lace, or interwoven, or embroi- 
der'd, and all plaiting of Hair: Tis true, 
they have lately enlarg'd their Borders, and 
taken or rejected what Part of the Prohi- 
bition ſuited their Fancies beſt. C Ap- 


parel is as much forbidden as Lace; yet 


what People are at greater Colt in their 
Silks and Linen? But Habits of Price, and 
all Pearls and Jewels, Necklaces or Brace- 
lets, and Cloaths of Expence, are not to 
be underſtood in the ſtrict and literal Senſe ; 
the Nature of the Thing requires it not, 
any more than the Way and Manner of 
Expreſlion. \ 

No body can diſcern any greater Danger 
and Malignity in Gold or rich Habits, than 
in any other Metal, other Stones, or coar- 
ſer Garments. Whether it be the Wiſdom, 
or Folly, or the Fancy of People, that has 


ſet a greater Value upon theſe things than 


on others, is no matter, there is certainly no 
greater Evil in one than another; they are 
all in their own Natures alike innocent; 
and tho' they prove ſometimes the Occaſi- 
ons of great Miſchiets, yet they are never 
properly the Cauſes of them, but the Paſſi- 


Neus and Deſires of People towards them 
Who, to compaſs them, will rake Courſes 


which muſt conſequently produce miſchie- 
vous Effects. They are, in this Caſe, not 
unlike to good Countries, thatborder onthe 

E 4 EKing- 
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Kingdoms of two mighty Princes; who, 
finding their Convenience, fall to Wars a- 
bout them, tho'the Countries gave no Pro- 
vocation or Encouragement to either. If 
the Weight, Luſtre, or Rarity give theſe 
things any extraordinary Excellence above 
others, the Delight and Pleaſure People take 
therein is but reaſonable z and whatever Evils 
follow thence, are by no means chargeable 
upon thoſe Inanimate things, but on the 
Men that cauſe them. Theſe things natu- 
rally are no worſe than Light and Luſtre in 
the Sun, Shape and Comelinef in a Tree, 
or Beauty, Fragrance, and variety of Form 
and Colour in the Flowers and Herbs. They 
are all of them God's Creatures, and conſe- 
uently good. The Creator has made no- 
thing in vain; and of what other uſe are 
theſe glorious Parts of his Creation, than 
that to which Man puts them? When by 
great Induſtry and 'T'oil he has dug the Oar 
out of the Mine, and the Diamond out of 
the Rock; when he hasrefin'd, with a great 
Toil, the one, and poliſh'd the other; ſhall 
he not have the Pleaſure of uſing them? 
Were thoſe Riches intended to be hid for 
ever in the Bowels of the Earth? Has he. i N. 
err'd in tearing them up to take them out- 
of them? Or were they conceal'd there by 
Providence to give a Price to them, by the 
Difficulty and Labour of their ä | 
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Can they be better employ'd, if they muſt 
be employ'd at all, than in Ornaments to 
the moſt beautiful Part of Mankind, for 


whom the World, and all that is in it, was 
created? | | 


Suppoſing Pearls, Diamonds, and other 


{ſuch Treaſure, acquire their Value and E- 


ſteem from the Opinion of the World, and 
Peoples Fancies, and that this be ill ground- 
ed, and run out into a blameable Exceſs, yet 
it is not reaſonable to think they are all of 
them abſolutely prohibited, becauſe Men en- 
tertain falſe Notions of, and are deceiv'd in 
them. Men have as much true Reaſon to 


_ valuezheſe as any other material things what- 


ever. If we can judge of Beauty or ot Uſeful- 
neſs, what is there more uſeful and beauti- 
ful? Whether their Worth lies in Opini- 
on or Judgment; yet as the World was 
formerly, is now, and always will be or- 


. der'd, it is abſolutely neceſſary, that ſome 


things ſhould be accounted of greater Va- 
lue and Excellence than others; there cou'd 
be otherwile no living in the World; 'no 
Trade or Commerce cou'd be carry'd on 
without ſuch Change and Bargain. And if 
the Wiſdom of all the World, inall Ages, 


Aa center'd in this, that ſuch and ſuch _ | 
ſhou'd be accounted beſt and valued high- 


eſt, 'tis great Preſumption that they are tru- 
ly the moſt excellent and valuable things. 
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Tis downright Demonſtration that it is ne- 
ceſſary to account them fo, and that ſuch 
Opinion is well enough grounded; becauſe 
tis of abſolute Neceſſity, that ſomething 
ſhou'd be reckon'd bell, and better than 
another; and nothing has at any time pre- 
vail'd above theſe things in civiliz d Coun- 
tries. If than any thing is better than ano- 
ther, what muſt it be that gives it a Price? 
Its Beauty, its Brightneſs, its Solidity. Are 
there more valuable Qualities in other 
things, or are Diamonds and Gold deſerv- 
edly reckoned the Riches of this World? 
Are not Riches Bleſſings, the Reward of 
Induſtry, and the Inſtruments of Charity, 
the moſt amiable of all Chriſtian Virtues 
It may be objected, that the Indians par- 
ted with their G and Pearls, for _ and 
Trifles, to their firit Diſcoverers: But it 
does not thence follow, that what the com- 
mon Eſteem of Mankind makes valuable is 
not truly ſo; for tho' Glaſs and Gold are of 
equal Value toa Man that neither uſes, nor 
knows how to make ule of either; yet to 
one that does both, they are very unequal : 
And when the Indians knew how much their 
Traders valued Gold, what a deal of Glaſs, 1 . 
and other gaudy things were to be boughif. N. 
by alittle of it, they grew wiſer, and learn'd 
its Excellence. Never the leſs it muſt be 
own'd, that if all the World ſhou'd ſet a 
Stamp 
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Stamp of Value upon Glaſs, or any thing 


elſe, it wou'd bring the now cheap Orna- 


ments of it, us'd by mean People, under 
the ſame Prohibition as Gold and Diamonds 
are ſaid to be, by the two Texts before 
cited; and no body will pretend that to 
wear them now is unlawful; and therefore 
to wear Ornaments of Diamonds, of Gold, 
cannot be ſo of themſelves, but muſt be 
made ſo by the Pride and Extravagance of 
thofe that wear them. | | 

If we confider the way and manner of Ex- 

Ts tho” it is ve 

politive, yet the Meaning of the Words is 


not abſolutely to prohibit People the uſing 
of Gold, Pearls and precious Stones in their 


Apparel. To find out what is really meant 
by it we mult examine ſome other Paſſage 
of Scripture, where the Negative is as ſtrong, 
and yet the Prohibition cannot in the leaſt 
be thought to be general. We are forbidden 
to lay up Treaſures upon the Earth, where 
Moth and Ruſt doth corrupt, and where Thieves 
break Tf and ſteal, but to lay up for our 


ſelves Treaſures in Heaven. Tho' the Expreſ- 
ſion here 


very poſitive, yet the Meaning 
of theſe Words is not abſolutely to prohibit 


People to treaſure up Wealth; for the Ne- 
s ceflitics and Duties of Life make it unavoid- 


able. There can be no Proviſion made for 
Families and Children without ſuch treaſu- 


ring; 
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ring; there can be no ſuch thing as Stock, 
Subſtance, Trade or Commerce, unleſs ſome 
People do it, to be ready at an Exigence: 
And we muſt imagine, Chriſt intended to 
forbid ald lerchand ze and Traffick, and Pro- 
viſion for Children and Families, if we think 
we are abſolutely prohibited to lay up Trea- 
ſures here on Earth: As abſolutely and poſi- 
tively as the Injunction is expreſs'd, the 
Meaning of the Expreſſion is, That Chri- 
ſtians ſhou'd be more intent upon the ſecu- 
ring everlaſting Happineſs to themſelves, 
than the ſhort and periſhing Riches of this 
World. Abundance of ſuch ſtrong Expreſ- 
fions are to be met with in Scripture, which 
taken in the literal Senſe are directly oppo- 
fite to other Parts of it. The not takin 

care of ones Family is ſaid to be a Sin worte 


than that of fidelity; and what Care can 


be taken of it without laying up of Riches? 
When things are of themſelves unlawful, as 
Rioting and Drunkenneſs, Chambering and 
Wantonneſs, Strife and Envyings, the nega- 
tive muſt be always taken in the full Senſe : 


But when things are not unlawful of them- 


ſelves, there is a Senſe of Reaſon and Equi- 
to be enquir'd after, which the Circum- 


ſtances of Time, Place and Perfon muſt der 
termine. Things that are of their own Nature 


indifferent, and made criminal only by the 
Abufe of them, tho' the Words of the 
| Pro- 


i. 
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Prohibition be general, yet they can be no 
farther underſtood to be prohibited than 
they are abus d. So the Apoſtle prohibited 
Women plaited or broider'd Hair, Gold 
Pearls and expenſive Apparel; yet we muſt 
not underſtand the Injunction, to prohibit 
the Uſe and Ornament of any of thoſe thin 
in general, tho' it be expreſs'd in very po 
tive Terms; becauſe there is nothing in their 


Natures evil, but what is evil is by abuſe, and 


accidentally become ſo; and though there 
are ſeveral Places in Scripture, an Inſtance 
of one of which has been given, expreſs'd as 
3 and abſolutely as theſe, yet they 
r Exceptions, Reſerves, and a more limit- 

ed Senſe. WD 
The Deſign and Purpoſe of the Injuncti- 
on, ſeem to be the recommending ſuch 
things to the Women, as wou'd make them 
ood Wives and good Chriſtians, as good 
Yorks will do; as alſo ſuch decent, grave, 
external Habit, as wou'd anſwer and become 
thoſe good Works; give no Scandal and 
Offence, and miniſter no 'Femprations to a- 
nother. Such a Deſign is no way obſtru- 
&ted, by a moderated and well regulated 
Uſe of all or any of theſe Ornaments; and 


| 
>> therefore, there is neither Need nor Reaſon 
to conclude, that all or any of theſe Parti- 


culars here mention'd are univerſally forbid- 


den to Women; either from the Nature of 


the 
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the things themſelves, or from the Way and 
Manner of Expreſſion, or from the End 
propos'd by the Apoſtle. 

But notwithſtanding it may be reaſona- 
ble to think, this Prohibition is not to be 
underſtood literally and ſtrictly, yer ſome- 
thing is undoubtedly forbidden by it ; as all 
ſuch Gaiety and Coſtlineſs of Attire, as pro- 
voke Pride, and foſter Vanity. Every thing 
ſinful, and tending to God's Diſhonour, is 
here prohibited; and if either newneſs, ra- 

Tity, or richneſs of Dreſs, occaſion Vani- 
and Pride, they are certainly here con- 
demn'd. Tis true, it ſeems difficult to be 
conceiy'd, what kind of Pride it is that can 
be rais'd in People's Minds on theſe Accounts; 
how they can think more highly of them- 
ſelves than others, and than they ought to 
do, becauſe they have other — — and 
are what they call better dreſt than they 
are. Be it what it will, tis evident that 
the Effect, and not the Cauſe, is here for- 
bidden, ſince the Cauſe is every thing by 
which the Fancy is blown up; and it is not 
only Gold, Pearls and coſtly Apparel that 
blow it up, but any thing People put a Va- 
lue and Eſteem upon, and think it raiſes | 
them above their Neighbours: For 'tis — * 
the Richneſs of a thing that is always the“ 
ground of its Eſteem; if 'tis of leſs Price 
and more Modiſh it is more deſir'd, and 
more 
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more valu'd by the Wearer; and if looſe and 
flowing Hair were faſhionable, it wou'd oc- 
caſion more Pride and Vanity than the plait- 

ing or broidering it. Who does not know 
that the things that coſt moſt do not always 
3 beſt? they muſt be in the Faſhion al- 
z and if they do not pleaſe, and are not 
faſhionable, they are not ſo apt to create 
that ſecret, vain Complacence in the Mind, 
which ariſes from the Conceit, that what 
they wear becomes them, and ſets them in 
| Rank above their Neighbours: Wherefore 
'tis plain, that this kind of Pride, whatever 
iris, is not grounded upon Coſtlineſs or 
| Worth, but upon Comelineſs and Faſhion 
for that People wou'd be proud of Toysand 
| Tinſel, Straws and Ruſhes, if the Court 
| and City brought them into a Mode: And 
one cannot doubt, but that vain Fellows 
werd as proud in their Doyley Stuffs, when 
they were in the Mode, as in their embroi- 
der'd Coats; and that Women may have as 
much Pride in Calicoes as in Brocades. Since 
tis Haughtineſs and Conceit of Mind which 
the Scripture intends to forbid z therefore 
Diamonds, Gold, rich Cloaths, or plaited 
f Hair, are not particulary intended, any far- 
2 — than they prove the Occaſion of that 
| * Conceit and Haughtineſs; becauſe other 
meaner things, if in Faſhion and Uſe, occa- 
ſion them as commonly and as certainly 1 
| the 
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the moſt coſtly things. Is not a Lady as 

proud {of her Straw Hat and Country Habit 

as of her Park and Play-dreſs, for that it 

makes her pleaſe as well, ſhe thinks, and to 

_ is the End of all Dreſs, in the light 
ein! 

What has been ſaid for the Matter of At- 
tire is alſo ſaid as true, for the Manner of 
it. No one particular Mode either is or 
can poſſibly be forbidden, as that which 


neceſſarily occaſions this Vanity and Le- 


vity, becauſe it is not This or That parti- 
cular Faſhion that only occaſions Levity or 
Vanity: For another Dreſs does the ſame 
thing when 'tis become the Mode; and 'tis 
fooliſh to imagine fuch a Mode is the Proy- 
deft that ever was, ſince People are alike 
proud in all; and few or none were ever 
proud of their Dreſs if they thought it out 
of Faſhion, or did not wear it in Spight 
and Oppoſition to the Faſhion: No body 
can imaginea great Lady wou'd never throw 
aſide her Forehead Cloath; and another, as 
great a one, her High-Crown'd Hat, out of 
a Spirit of Humility : Such are as proud in 
Singularity as others in the Faſhions. Whatever 
Pride ariſes from Dreſs is owing chiefly to 


the Opinion People have, that what — 2 4 * 
; 1” 8 


wear is modiſh and becoming; wherefore a 
Faſhions are very near alike hazardous, one 


as the other, and as apt to raiſe the Conceit 


of 
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of weak and trifling Minds. If Faſhion be 
the moſt obvious and apparent ground of 
Vanity, and the Foundation of this fooliſh 


Pride, it muſt certainly be reaſonable, if not 
abſolutely neceſſary, to avoid Conformity 


and Compliance with it. This would be a 


natural Conſequence of the Effects of Mode, 


if thoſe Effects were true, which they are not, 


ſince the avoiding the Faſhion would ſignifie 
nothing at all. For what is on this account ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to ſome, is as neceſſary to all. 
If one muſt not be proud and vain, neither 
muſt another be ſozil one muſt avoid the com- 
mon and ordinary Occaſion of Pride, ſo muſt 


another, ſo muſt all. Now 'tis impoſſible 


for all to avoid the Faſhion, for if all avoid- 
ed it, how could any thing be the Faſhion ? 


- And that which all or moſt 7 47 in, and 
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conſent to, will be neceffarily the Faſhion - 
So all Peoples avoiding the Faſhion would 
be only ſetting up another Faſhion, if they 
all fell into one and the ſame; or leaving 
every one to their own Fancies and Whim- 
ſies, it wou'd occaſion as much, and per- 
haps more Pride, than their all agreeing in 
one. There would be Emulation and Out- 
vying one another; Envy wou'd be added 


„to Pride, and neither the Levity or Rich- 


neſs of Dreſs be a whit the more abated for 
it. Upon the whole, the general Conſent 
of moſt Wearers makes a Dreſs modiſh, _ 

wacn 
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when that has once prevail'd, it unavoidably 
becomes the Standard and Meaſure of De- 
cency. If we think a Faſhion awkard and 
unbecoming, it is becauſe we have not long 
enough been us'd to it, or do not find it 
enerally approv'd, or becauſe it has been 
ong laid aſide; but to think it ſinful to fol- 
low a Faſhion, becauſe new, and to conform 
in theſe Caſes to Cuſtom, is to ſet up our 
ownImaginations againft the whole World's, 
not only of our Time, but of all former 
Times, whoſe Modes and Garbs have all a- 
long been very different : and tho' ſome ap- 
more antick and potty an than o- 
thers, yet that proceeds rather from a Fond- 
neſs for our own Conceits and Cuſtoms, and 
a liking to what we have been us'd to in our 
own Nation and Times, than from any true 
grounds in Nature or in Reaſon. To con- 
clude, that one Faſhion is more proud and 
ſinful than another, argues weakneſs of Judg- 
ment, or want of Conſideration: Not that 
ſome ſort of Faſhions do not miniſter more 
to Wantonneſs and Immodeſty than others, 
and take up much more Time, and hinder 
People from doing the Good they would o- 
therwiſe do; but that one Faſhion is prou- 
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der than another, is not at all evident, tho”, 4 


it is commonly thought ſo. 
When things are generally decry'd with- 


put any Reaſon, or good Foundation, m"Y 
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and honeſt. People are ſcandaliz'd at they 
know not what, and Scruples are begotten” 
in ſome weak Minds which they cannot ea» _ 
ſily get rid of. Such as have been miſtaken 

to a Compliance with the literal Senſe of 
theſe Injunctions, are apt uncharitably to 
cenſure ſuch as have not taken theſe Injuncti- 
ons to be general and unlimitted, and have 
innocently follow'd the Faſhions. This Cen- 


ſoriouſneſs is a much greater Fault than what 


they condemn, and perhaps has more Pride 
in it than they imagine others take in their 
Dreſs. The Superiority they ſecretly aſſume 
over them, by their pretended Innocence, 
is more exalted than any thing that can ariſe 
from Conceit of Habit. And let theſe over 
ſcrupulous Men and Women think what 


hs pleaſe, till they can diſcover the Un- 
xecaſo 


nableneſs and Unlawfulneſs of comply- 
ing with the Cuſtoms of the Times, which 
are not in themſelves ſinful; or 'till they 
can diſcover a better Standard of Decency' 
than the general Conſent of People, there 
is no reaſon to judge otherwiſe than that 


the common Garb is innocent and ſafe. It 


may indeed beeome the Occaſion of Peoples 


Pride and Vanity, and ſo in any thing 
gle; wherefore when we find our ſelves 


exalted by ſuch Trifles, and humbled by for- 
bearing them, 'tis our _ to 2 and 
change them immediately; for the beſt En- 

| dowments 
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dowments of Body and Mind cannot excuſe 
Conceit of our ſelves, or Contempt of o- 
thers, and much leſs any gay Attire, that is 
truly none of ours, but borrow'd from the 
Earth and Sea, and Birds and Beaſts, and 
little ugly Inſe&s, and only ſerve to conceal 
our Imperfections and Deformities. 
Virtue and good Qualities muſt needs run 
very low, when People ſeek for Honour 
and Eſteem from ſuch poor Vanities as theſe, 
and ſcorn and injure too, perhaps, their 
Neighbours for the want of them; of which, 
if they had but a little more, they would 
envy and hate them: Not that every Act of 
Complacence in Apparel, or every Thought, 
that ſuch and ſuch a thing becomes them 
better than another, is ſinful, but the Ex- 
ceſs of ſuch Complacence, and the _— 4 
greater Eſteem upon themſelves, and a leſs 
on others, than is due upon theſe filly Ac- 
counts; which elate the Hearts of fooliſh 
Creatures with idle Fancies of Dignity and 
Honour, and withdraw them from more 
grave and ſerious Objects, on which they 
might and ſhould be better employ'd. The 
Applauſe that ariſes from Niceneſs or Rich- 
neſs of Dreſs, is apt to puff 4 ſuch airy... 
Spirits, tho? at the bottom 'tis falſe, and ſo/ 
Rory accompany'd with Envy, that 'tis 
from being an Advantage to the Perſons 
to whom it is given. If you are compli- 
| | mented 
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mented on the Gaiety or Coſt of your 
Cloaths, when preſent, you are as ſure to 
be rally d when abſent for your Affectation 
in the Choice of them, or your Auk ward- 
neſs in wearing them. 

Ladies are loath to allow any Excellence 
in each other that they have not themſelves 
in as great Perfection, and there is a way of 
ſetting off native Beauty with Eaſe and In- 
nocence, which will charm, without the 
Danger of running outward Ornaments into 
Folly and Extravagance. Tis a hard Mat- 
ter to dreſs Age and Deformity into Beauty; 
whereas any thing with Decency will look 
well on thoſe whom Nature has given good 
Looks to z and this Conſideration ſhould 
have weight with the Sex, if the other 
more ſerious one cannot affect them; which 
would be very much to be lamented, ſince 


the Beauty and Grace they aim at in their 


Dreſſes, it 22 attain it, is no ſuch migh- 
ty Prize; a ſickly Creature of the Ima- 
3 born and nouriſh'd unaccounta- 


bly, and loſt by Humour, and a thouſand 
Accidents. 


This we may reſt aſſur'd of, that all ſuch 


Attire as ſerves to Looſeneſs and Immodeſty 
vs forbidden by the Scripture; and this not 


only if it be deſign'd to ſerve ſuch wicked 

Purpoſes, but alſo if it has a natural, an ca- 

fie, or an uſual Tendency to it: The Defi 
| | | Itle 
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itſelf is abominable; the heating of the Fan- 
cy, the enflaming the Heart, the kindling 
impure Deſires that will at laſt conſume 

both Body and Soul, is what one ſhould 
not think of but with Terror and Abhor- 
rence. To dreſs with this Deſign, is, to 
be ſure, not only blameable but damnable, 
without Repentance: Tis the worſt the 
can do, and all they can do; for nothing is 
wanting on their {ide to compleat the Sin. 
Ask your ſelves then, you of the weaker Sex, 
when you are putting on your odious and 
unnatural Paints, Why do I redden this 
Cheek, and whiten this Forehead? Why 
hide that Wrinkle, and expoſe that Charm? 
What is it for but to heat and enflame, and 
to raiſe thoſe Paſſions which you are afraid 
the Ruins of Time or Accident would not 
otherwiſe raiſe? Be not anxious that the 
Beauties of Nature will not render you a- 
greeable enough; if you would not be more 
agrecable than conſiſts with Religion and 
* think on what has been ſaid before 
with the utmoſt Truth, that to dreſs with 
Deſign to pleaſe unlawfully, is to dreſs to 
Damnation. As the Deſign's taking Effect 
does not at all depend upon you, neithas 
will its miſſing its Effect excuſe you, ox di- 
miniſh any thing of your Guilt or Puniſh- 
ment. 


8 Thoſe 
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h- | Thoſe whoſe only Intent in Dreſſing is to 
8 appear gracious and amiable in the Sight of 


ne People, and to gain Affection and - Will, 
1d may conſider this general Rule, That the In- 
r- tending any thing is more or leſs innocent in 
to itſelf, and would be, ſhould the Intention 
le, take Effect. If to appear ee and a- 
ey miable be in it ſelf good, bad, or indifferent, 
"Is the intending to appear ſo, whether it take 
"of effect or no, will be good, bad, or indiffe- 
X, rent accordingly; wherefore to know how 
nd far you may dreſs with this Deſign, you 
his muſt demand of your ſelf what you deſire 
hy that Grace and Comelineſs for, and what 
mn Uſe you deſire to make of Peoples admi- 
nd ring you; according as that is better or 
aid worſe, ſo will your dreſſing and adornin 
not | your ſelf be more or leſs innocent. | 
the | Some of the ancient Chriſtians, as Ter- 
a- tullian and others, ſeem to allow Wives a 


ore | greater Liberty in dreſſing than Virgins, but 
and they ſay it ſhould be als where 5 fairly 
ore robable, at leaſt, that the Affections of the 

bends cannot otherwile be eaſilyretain'd: 
eo But they at the ſame time reproach the Folly 

and Lightneſs of thoſe Men, who confider'd 
ſuch Appearances more than the true and 
» only Ornaments, the Virtuous and good 


Qualities of Women; and they reſtrain the 
Wives appearing handſomer than ordinary 
to the Husbands only, which may _— 

| be 
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be done in the Deſign, but not as to the 
Effects, which will alſo have Influence upon 


other People. 


may 


Nevertheleſs, tho' there 
be ſomething of Reaſon in — 


ſome Deſires, yet there will be a great de 


of Imprudence and Inſecurity in it. 


Some 


Husbands may be light, wanton and fanta- 
ſtical themſelves, and their Fancies prove 
but weak and ſimple Guides; they may in 
vain dreſs for them, but dreſs for others to 


Purp 


oſe: Wherefore tho' they ſhould be 


permitted to take a greater Liberty with re- 
ſpect to their Husbands, and the pleaſin 
them; yet becauſe they live and 8 
with other People, they are prohibited, as 
well as other Women, ſuch Dreſs as, not- 
withſtanding they deſign to hurt or pleaſe 
no body at all, yet may have in itſelf a na- 
tural, eaſie, or an uſual Tendency to Evil, 
and _ Temprations to another. 
All 


Men and Women are preſum'd to act 


upon ſome Grounds; our Reaſon and Facul- 
ties are given us to direct and govern us in 
all our Actions, and to conſider with their 
Cauſes and Effects, Actions and Events, 


natural and neceſſary, probable and acciden- 
tal, 
may poſſibly be; and from theſe Abilities 
conſidering, judging and determining, ariſes 
the Guilt and 


ſuch as are like to be, and ſuch as 
Pal | 


0 


zondemnation, of Precipi- 


tancy, Heedleſncis, and acting inconſide- 


rately. 
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rately. And as a Man is pity'd reaſonably, 
who falls into Misfortunes which he could 
not foreſee, nor poſſibly prevent; but blam'd 
and condemn'd, who ſuffers what he nei- 
ther needed nor ſhou'd have done: So is a 
Man or Woman excus'd for what Events 
are accidental and unuſual from their Acts 
but blameable and chargeable with ſuch E- 
vents as might be reaſonably expected, and 
were both natural, and eaſily conſequential 
of ſuch their Actions, tho they thought not 
on them, or at leaſt defign'd them not. When 
Men take the proper, natural, and read 
means to the attaining of an End, and fach | 
as could not probably miſcarry, ſuch as they 
muſt needs have taken had they purpoſely 
deſign'd that End, it will be preſum'd they 
intended it whether they did or no. Thus 
tho' a Dreſs or Faſhion ſhou'd not be at all 
deſign'd to ſerve any evil or immodeſt Pur- 
poles z 1 5 it naturally did ſo, if it eaſily 
tempted unwary forward Hearts, warm and 
deprav'd Fancies, if it rais'd unclean Ideas 
in the Minds of ill-diſpos'd People, it were 
undoubtedly unlawful. Such Dreſs and Fa- 
ſhion muſt unqueſtionably be forſaken: There 
neither Multitude nor Quality, nor Cuſtom, 


cd excuſe; it wou'd be to no purpoſe to 


ſay they meant no Harm, for'tis not enough 
not to deſign, but they muſt give no man- 
ner of juſt Occaſion of it: Tho' the Parties 
_ Vor. I. F take 
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take not this Occaſion as a thing that is of- 
fered them on purpoſe, yet it it may be 
eaſily and naturally, according to the wic- 
ked Inclinations and Propenſities of Peo- 
ple, taken and laid hold on, it is to be 
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ook'd upon as given. Tis true indeed he 
is in fault, and ſhall be puniſh'd, that takes 
the bad Occaſion not deſign'd to be given; 
but *tis alſo true, that ſhe is to be blam'd, 
and ſhall be puniſh'd, that offer'd ſo proper 
and fo caly a Temptation. 
' Theſe Reflections are ſufficient to alarm 
both Sexes,and make them cautious of giving 
or taking Temptations by Dreſs, ſo com- 
mon now-a-days, that there is no Immode- 
ſty which Faſhion does not ſeem to juſtifie ; 
and the Extravagance is ſo great, not ſo much 
as to the Expence as to the Mode, that in 
2 little while the fair Sex will have loſt their 
diſtinguiſhing Quality, Shame, and that 
which.of all Charms is moſt winning, Mo- 
deſty. They have been ſo us'd to dreſs at 
Pleaſure, that they will hardly be brought to 
believe bur they are left at entire Liberty in it, 
and may wear what Cloaths _ leaſe, or 
even none at all, if it was the thion. 


Thoſe of them who would ncither ahan-| | 
3 


| don Modeſty, nor be confin'd by Scruple 
may conſider, that if the Garb be ſuch as 
Cannot eaſily and 3 tempt, then let 
> 


the Event be what it will, the Party gave 
it 
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it not, and ſo it is innocent. In a Word, 
to deſign a thing that's Evil, is Sin, tho' 
you don't effect it, becauſe you have done all 
you cou'd; to dreſs with a Deſign to catch 
unwary and wicked Hearts, is therefore a 
Sin, whatever the Effect be. To effect an- 
evil End may be a Sin, tho' you don't de- 


ſign it, becauſe you took the proper and u- 


ſual Courſes to effect it, and becauſe the Ef- 
fect depends not on Deſigns and Purpoſes, 
but upon natural and proper Means, and 
0 you knew, or ought to know, that 
that was very likely to be the Effect and 
Conſequence of ſuch your Actions. | 
The Truth is, tis too obvious, that Wo- 
men of all Conditions do not ſtand now to 
conſider whether their manner of Dreſs be 
lawful, but whether tis modiſh and taking 
they are ſo far from not deſigning to pleaſe 
in their Dreſs, that they have no Notion of 
dreſſing to any other Purpoſe. It is to be 
hop'd that this Rule has a great many Ex- 
ceptions, and that there are many good Wo- 
men who wou'd be glad to be inform'd how 
far they may comply with Modes, and not 
injure their Virtue. It is not eaſy to de- 
termine what kind of Dreſs does naturally, 
eaſily, and uſually produce bad Effects, for 
Modeſty and Shame itſelf in many Caſes de- 
pend upon Uſages and Cuſtoms of Places, 
and the Conſent of 11 a People; and that 
2 


which 


a Dre f. 
which is accounted Modeſty in ſome Coun- 
tries is lightly regarded in another. 'The 


Opinions of the ſame Natien alter by Time 
and Circumſtances, and a too haſty and un- 


kind Cenſure may paſs on thoſe Occaſi- 


ons, unleſs things are maturely conſider'd. 
However Men and Women are not left in 
ſuch Uncertainties, but they may, if they 
will, gueſs pretty tolerably where the Dan- 
ger ics, any whence the Temptation riſes; 
according to their Knowledge, and the beſt 
of their Gueſs, they are oblig'd to remove 
the grounds of ſuch Temptation, or elle 


they will offend againſt the Rules of Scri- 
Bun which forbid Chriſtian Women ſuch 


reſſes as ſerve to Immodeſty and Looſeneſs; 
as alſo all ſuch Attire as takes up too much 


of their Time, which is given to better 


Purpoſes, as has been already obſerv'd on 
the Head of Employment. What Account 
can thoſe Ladies give of it, that waſte 
whole Mornings in the Decorations of their 
Head only, and leave the reſt of their Dreſs 
to conſume their Afternoons? that are Hours 
at their Glaſs in adjuſting themſelves, and 
practiſe over the languiſhing Looks they are 
to carry abroad with them? that will not 


ſir from it as long as there is a Hair out gf 


its Place, and think a Day well ſpent if the 
have been well dreſt in it? Muſt not ſuc 
ſet a higher Price on the Grace of their * 
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dy than on the Beauty of the Mind? and can 
they be ſaid to be all that while working out 
their Salvation? If they wou'd reflect a lit- 


tle on that great Buſineſs ſo neceſſary to their 
eternal Felicity, how much they have to do 


that is more conſiderable than what they are 
about, and that too little expended in ador- 
ning and ſetting out themſelves is much 


more tolerable and ſafe than too 

ry wou'd want no great Advice a 
Gaſes, nor much offend by ſuch a Negli- 
gence. They muſt needs determine for 
themſelves in all theſe Matters, and they 
may do it ſafely, on the better ſide, the 
Rule being ſhort and eaſy. *Tis unlawtul 
to beſtow that time in dreſſing ones {elf 
which is due to God and Religion, which 
ſhould be ſpent in his Worſhip and Service, 
and which is given on carpal LO US to It- 
cure our everlaſting Intereſt with him ; or 
that Time. we owe to our Neighbours, our 
Relations, or our ſelves, in the eee States 
of Life, and in the different Reſpects we 
have to them all. Tho' a Woman may be 
conſtant in her Prayers and Reading, or 
what other ſpiritual Exerciſes the may be 
* it is not enough if ſhe employs thoſe 


ours on adorning herſelf, that are due to 
the Diſcharge of the Office of 1 Wife, 


or Parent, or the Miſtreſs of a Family: For 
theſe are all of them Duties, and muſt be 
e . paid, 
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paid, whereas the other might be better 
ſpar'd. Ir is not only an imprudent but a 
criminal Neglect in any Woman, to dedi- 
cate thoſe Hours to Dreſs, which ought to 
be ſpent in looking after the Concerns of 


her Husband and Family, her Children and 


her Servants; the End and Buſineſs of her 
Relation as a Wife. Great Ladies will not 
hai ience to read ſo uncourtly a Lecture. 
WR take them from their Toilets to turn 
them into the Kitchin or Laundry? Have 
not they Servants enough to look after the 
Affairs of the Family? And what have they 
to do in the Nurſery, but to play away 4 


Minute er dwo, which hangs on their Hands, 
with their Children? After this rate, they 


mult be always in a Diſbabille, ſo ill- becom- 
ing every One thar is not better dreſt hy Na- 
ture. They cannot imagine the time ill- 
8 that is innocently employ'd over a 
reſſing Box; but hen they ſee Death 
at a nearer Diſtance, and remember what 
little Preparations they made for it, they 
will with horror look back on à Life of 
Pride, Vanity and Idleneſs, which general - 
ly are Companions; and wiſh in vain, that 
they had made uſe of it in dreſſing out their 
Souls for Eternity. wat 
As to coſtly Array, mention'd by the Apo- 
ſtle, we may reaſonaby preſume ho forbids 
ſuch Dreſs, as by its Expence preyents Peo- 


ple 
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ple from doing that Good which they might 
otherwiſe have done, by Charity in its ſe- 


veral Inſtances: Not that all Money ex- 


pended on things pleaſant and delightful is 
ill ſpent, or ought to have been beſtow'd on 
charitable Uſes: An Opinion that has nei- 
ther Truth nor Reaſon in it; for many things 
that are neither abſolutely neceſſary, nor yet 
ſo ſtrictly convenient, but that one may be 
well without them, are nevertheleſs SY 
lawful, and indifferent to be us'd or let albne 
as we ſee fit. Otherwiſe it wou'd be unlaw- 
ful to do almoſt any thing in the World but 
Alms: No one muſt purchaſe anything, but 
what was of abſolute Neceſlity, becaule the 
Superfluity might be better employ'd z and 
even of things of abſolute Neceſſity, no one 
mult take the better when the worle wou'd 
ſerve, becauſe the Surpluſage of Price might 


ſerve tocharitable Uſes; whereby the Mind 


wou'd be perpetually perplex'd. Sometimes 
the innocent and lawful Pleaſures of this 
Life are in a manner neceſſary, to the ſweet- 
ning of Men's Cares; but as in this, fo it is 
in 
and the Extremity to be avoided. That Ex- 
ence in it which diſables People from lay- 
ing out any thing on good Uſes is to be 
condemn'd ; when a Woman carries the For- 
tune of a Family about her, and almoſt la- 
bours under the W and Preſſure of her 
4 


Or- 


reſs, the Exceſs of it is only blameable, 
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Ornaments; when ſhe is really in pain her 
ſelf, for the fantaſtick Pleaſure of thinking 
Me is pleaſing to another: This muſt needs 
be faulty, becauſe it is chooſing to do that, 
which is at leaſt neither neceſſary, nor con- 
venient, nor commanded, before that which 
is both excellent and neceſſary, as are Acts 


of Charity and Kindneſs, in their ſeveral 


Relations, and according to their ſeveral 
Qughties and Abilities. Since Charity and 
doing Good is the very End of God's be- 
ſowing Riches upon People, and the Pre- 
tence and Ground of their deſerving them 
as alſo the beſt and trueſt Uſe they can poſ- 
ſibly make of them, they muſt ſurely be 
ſelf-condemn'd that hinder themſelves from 
putting Riches to this good Uſe, by lay- 
ing them out ſo very extravagantly and un- 
profitably, to pleaſe a viciated Imaginati- 
on, and attract the Eyes of others: Thus 
they, in ſome ſenſe, defraud the Poor and 
Needy of the true and ſolid Comforts of 


Life, that ſweep the Ground with that, 


whoſe Purchaſe wou'd have fed the Hun- 
gry, fatisfy'd the Thirſty, and comforted 
the Hearts of the Sick and Impriſon'd. 
What ſhining Examples have we of the 
Primitive Chriſtians, who parted with their 


coſtly Apparel, their Jewels and.Ornaments, 


to feed and cloath the necdy Servants of 
Chriſt! 'They are glorious ones, 'tis * 3 
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but are Lights hung out, to ſhew Men ra- 


ther where they may go, than to direct 


them where they muſt. To imitare them 
in this is unqueſtionably very good, but yet 
not neceſſarily requir*d of thoſe that are not, 
nor thoſe that are in the ſame Circumſtan- 
ces; but they may ſerve toſhew, that theſe 
excellent and charitable Chriſtians wou'd 
have thought it an unpardonable Fault, to 
have beſtow'd any exceſſively *ſupertluous 
Coſt upon Wehre e when they thereby 
diſabled themſelves from imitating ſo man 

noble and human Precepts in behalf of Cha- 
rity, as we find in Scripture, Reaſon, as 
well as the Divine Command, forbids all ſuch 
Coſtlineſs of Apparel, as exceeds the Qua- 
lity, and Ability of the Wearer. This Er- 
ror is one Offence againſt Decency, and that 
natural and becoming Order, which the 
Wiſdom and Cuſtom of all Times and Pla- 
ces have agreed upon, as moſt convenient 
to diſcriminate the People one from another, 
to prevent Diſreſpect, Diſorder and Confu- 


ſion. The Power of Dreſs is very great in 


commanding Reſpect: A Peer's Robes 
ſtrike a greater Awe in the Vulgar than his 
moſt pompous Titles; and what wou'd the 
grave and ſolemn Deciſions of the Magiſtrate 
GC . . 
ſignifie to moſt People, if they were not 
 wrap'd in Furr and Ermine? This Diftin- 
Qion of Garment has a more ſolid Founda- 


tion, 
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tion, than to humour the Pride of the Judge, 


or the Vanity of the Peer: All Nations a- 
gree in it; and we err when we any way 


endeayour to confound it. 'Tho' Exceſs in 


Apparel is not an Offence againſt God, bare- 
ly conſider'd, yet all kinds of Luxury, and 
this eſpecially of Dreſs, in wiſe Govern- 
ments, has more or leſs been frequently re- 
{train'd by Penal Laws; which wou'd not 
have been done, had there been no Incon- 
venience, and no kind of Deformity and na- 
_ tural Indecency in it. The Inconvemience 
is moſt — the greateſt that can hap- 
n to us, that occaſions Poverty and Want; 

it exhauſts the Gain of honeſt Traffick and 
Labour: What ſhou'd ſubſiſt the Family, 
breed up the Children, and ſupport Trade 
and Credit, is trifled away in Shew and gay 
Appearance, not only to the Shame, but to 
the Ruin of the Husband Ihe beſt a Man 
can hope for from ſuch a ba Wife, is to 
be pity'd, after he has a while been laugh'd 
at by the World. Husbands are diſcourag'd 
in the Proſecution of their Buſineſs, when 
they ſee the Fruits of their Induſtry ſo la- 
viſhly, ſo fillily, and ſuddenly ſquander'd a- 
way, by the hgh and wanton Fancies gf 
their Wives: This frequently tempts them 
to a careleſs and deſperate ſort of Manage- 
ment, which quickly ends in Deſtruction : 
They firſt run into Debt to ſupport the Va- 


nity * 
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nity of their Wives; and the beſt way they 
at laſt find to get out of it, is Bankrupcy: 
They cannot pay all, and therefore will pay 
none: Fools in contracting their Debts, and 

naves in the Diſcharge of them. Tis im- 
poſſible for a Woman to be a good Wife, 
that does not ſuit her Expences to her Huſ- 
band's Circumſtances: If ſhe loy'd him ſhe 
would conſult his Eaſe more than her Vani- 
ty; ſhe would tremble to think on the Tor- 
ture he muſt endure, from the Importunity 
of Creditors, to ſupport her Luxury. No 
Pretence of Birth or Quality is an Excuſe 
for this ruinous Exceſs. Ladies are not to 
conſider what they were born, but to what 
their Children are born; nor when th 

ride it in their own Quality forget their 
Madent's: 'Tis by his Rank and his Eſtate 
they are to govern themſelves in theſe Mat- 
ters. They call their Marriage Changing 
their Condition, and ſhould remember, among 
other Senſes of thoſe Words, that the 
change their own Condition for that of their 
Husband, be it what it will, better or worſe; 
they muſt ſuit their Minds to it, and then 
the reſt will follow as it ſhould. Content 
is requiſite to Happineſs in all Stations, but 
moſt in a marry'd one; and that Wife who 
aſpircs to a Figure above her Husband's A- 
bility in Drels, ſhews all the World ſhe 
deſpiſes his Condition, which muſt render 


hel 
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her miſerable; and no Appearance ſhe makes 
will raiſe the Envy of the Beholder; but on 
the contrary, move their Contempt, for a 
Creature, that amidſt ſo much Miſery can 


fancy her ſelf happy. Pride is the occaſion © 


of this exceſſive Coſtlineſs, and gaiety of 
Apparel; and ſhe muſt have little Reaſon 
to be proud of her ſelf, who is ſo aſham'd 
of her Husband as to deſpiſe his Rank, and 
uſurp a Figure which doesnot belong to it. 
It is very poſſible, and I queſtion not, very 
frequent, for Men and Women to bear as 
good and humble Minds under the richeſt 
Attire, as under the pooreſt: When they 
go according to their State and Quality, 
they do no more than is expected of them, 
andit is not taken ſo much notice of. Pride 


is generally fed by the Admiration of others, 


and we are not apt to admire that great and 
rich People go fine; their Quality and State 
are an Excuſe for their Dreſſing at more Ex- 
penee than is neceſſary; but tis impoſſible 
for them to have humble and good Minds, 


to exceed their Quality and Eſtates, wich- 


out Pride; which other Women as well as 
Wives ought to conſider, for they are as 
guilty of this Extravagance, and from the 
ſame Motive, Pride, which is a moſt dame 
nable Sin, and was undoubtedly forbidden 
in the very Texts we have before cited on 
the Subject of Dreſs. What * 
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value our ſelves, and under - value others, muſt 


be ſinful in Chriſtians; in whom Meekneſs 


and Modeſty ought always to be conſpicu- 


ous, from a Conſciouſneſs of our own De- 


merits. If we reflect, that Chriſt, the Sa- 


viour of the World, dy'd for the pooreſt 
Man as well as for the Rich; for the Beg- 
gar in his Rags, as well as for the Prince in 

is Purple; how can we ſet our ſelves ſo 
much ; 66k our Fellow- ſinners, only for a 
little Difference in Appearance, and that all 
accidental? for Nature has made the Beg- 
gar as beautiful as the Prince; and if renoun- 
cing the Helps of Art, the poor Woman 
ſhou'd appeal to Nature, how vainly wou'd 
the rich Lady have dreſt out in Gold and 
Diamonds, if ſhe laid by her Beauty with 
her Garments? For 'tis remarkable, that 
every thing extravagant in the Conduct 
of Life, miſſes even the Purpoſes it intend- 
ed. 

Notwithſtandiag what has been ſaid con- 
cerning Errors in Dreſs, we muſt not run 
away with Miſtakes, nor conclude all one 
unlawful, becauſe ſome things are. To thin 
there is Merit in rejecting all Gaiety and Ex- 


pence in Apparel, is as e as to launch 
out into it. There are 


culties in the Injunctions we have been treat- 
ing of, which are well worth conſidering; 


icetics and Difh- 


for without ſuch Conſideration, People will 
TY argue 
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argue obſtinately, and cenſure confidently 


and uncharitably. 
That may be accounted Pride and Haugh- 


tineſs, which is perhaps the natural Air 
and Mein of a Perſon. - A Gentleman of 


good Senſe, and eaſineſs of Converſation, 
has the Misfortune to have paſt all his Life 
time for a Fop; and aſſerted, purely becauſe 
by Nature or ill Cuſtome he has acquir'd 
ſuch a Gait, that he cannot turn his Head 
without trouble to him, thence it is that 
he is reckon'd Stiff and Proud; whereas his 
Converſation, and manner of living with all 
his Acquaintance, is the freeſt imaginable. 
There is a Shyneſs alſo in ſeveral People, 
which is taken for Contempt of others, and 
is a very Diffidence of themſelves; and there 
is alſo 2 and Decency of both Sexes, 
which is miſtaken for Pride: This in all Ages 
has produc'd a Set of ſlovenly Chriſtians, who 
think 'tis not Saint-like to be neat. The 
Cloyſters of Popiſh Countries are very well 
furniſh'd with them; becauſe the Inſide of 
the Cup is commanded to be kept clean, they 
are of Opinion tis ſinful to — any Care 
on the Outſide. Some Men of warm and cor- 
rupt Imaginations, may receive Temptation 


from Dreſſes, that are not naturally and de- 


ſignedly immodeſt: In ſuch Caſes the Sin is 
their on, and they are not to be avoided be- 
cauſe they abuſe them; tho? to dreſs on cer- 

__ tain 
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tain Occaſions may take up more time than 
one can ſuppoſe ſhou'd be allow'd for it, 
and cauſe one to neglect a Duty requir'd of 
us: After-diligence may make it up when 
ſuch Negligence is not a common Practice. 
Accidents may happen which require coſtly 
Habits, and may, for the preſent, hinder 
doing that Good, for which Compenſation 
may be made for the future; Every thing 
has its Seaſon: Occaſions may offer where 
it may be lawful and expedient, for People 
ro exceed themſelves in Habits, to forget 
their Qualities and Stations; which they 
may after as reaſonably remember, and re- 
turn in Soberneſs and Conſtancy again to 
themſclves: for this Reaſon, we ſhou'd 
not be over ſcrupulous our ſelves in theſe 
Matters, nor haſty in cenſuring others. There 
are too many rs to be conſider'd to de- 
termine quickly: One may with much more 
eaſe acquit or condemn ones ſelf than others 
in chele Particulars, becauſe we know our 
ſelves much better, and can frequently re- 
cover to our Memory the Principles we go 
upon, and in what they are firm, and in i 
what they fail. A little Underſtanding with ' 

a great deal of Sincerity and good Intenti- | 
ons, will be able to direct us ſufficiently and 
ſafely in all theſe Caſes. 115 

All our Reflections on Dreſs have hither- 
to turn'd on the Negative, what it is the 
| Divine 
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Divine Laws wou'd not reſtrain us from: 
What follow will be more in the 4firma- 
tive, and what it is we are poſitively en- 


joyn'd; particularly what Ornaments all 


Chriſtian Women ſhou'd adorn themſelves 
with, the Hidden Man of the Heart, the Or- 
naments of a meek and quiet Spirit, To a- 
dorn the Mind, and not lay all their Time 
and Thoughts out in adorning the Body; to 
fill it with Chriſtian Virtues, Charity, Hu- 
mility, Meekneſs and Modeſty; ſet out the 
Heart with all Spiritual Graces, make it as 
fine as you can with Divine Love. Its Beau- 
ty conſiſts in its Purity, and tho' it is hid- 
den to Man in a great Meaſure, 'tis known 
to the Ominiſcient, who takes delight in a 
pure Heart and prefers it to Diamonds and 
Gold. The Minds of Chriſtian Ladies ſhou'd 
be fill'd with good Principles; their Hearts 

ſhou'd be ftor'd with ack good Qualitics 
as are truly ornamental, and will make them 
as lovely and deſirable as any exterior Garb 
can do. This Adorning is to be in that which 
is not corruptible. Gold, Pearls and coſtly Ray- 
ment are of themſelves periſhable things; 
things that corrupt, conſume and wear a- 
way in time; things that are eaten up with 


| Ruſt and Moth, ſubject to Thieves and many · 


Accidents. Whatever ſerves the Body, ei- 
ther for Uſe or Ornament, is, like its Bo- 
dy, corruptible: But the Mind, immaterial 
4 | ; and 
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and immortal, requires and looks for Or- 
naments ſuited and proper to it. Among 
which, one conſiderable is a meek and quiet 
Spirit, a good and gentle Temper, a lowly, 
and modeſt Opinion of themſelves, a Mind 
content with their Condition, which is of 
more Value than the moſt coſtly Apparel, 
being of great Price in the fight of God, 
commanded and approv'd by him. This 
is the readieſt way for Chriſtian Women, 
to recommend themſelves to God, and to 
their Husbands. What a weak hold has that 
Woman of her Husband's Heart, that ties 
him only with a Curl or a Ribbon? Wir- 
tue and Innocence will not fail of keeping 
the Ground they gain. All inward Accom- 

liſhments are laſting, they depend not on 

aprice and Humour. Husbands that can- 
not be reſtrain'd by Duty, will not long be 
kept by Dreſs; their Inclinations vary oft- 
ner than the Mode, but the good Qualities 
of the Mind have a eee ae as well as 
engaging Influence; they make Husbands. 
afraid of injuring ſo much Goodneſs, and 
engage their Aﬀections by Reſpect and E- 
ſteem. The Soul, as the better part of 
Man, deſerves the more of our Care in a- 
dorning it; 'tis the Guide to the Body, tis 
its Governor, and ſhou'd be ſet out to the 
beſt Advantage: The Soul renders him a 
reaſonable and religious Creature; the * 
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teſt Privilege and Honour he is capable of 


enjoying: And 'tis equally fooliſh and ſinful 
to neglect it, whoſe Being is eternal; and 
be more ſolicitous for the Body, whoſe Be- 
ing is tranſient and uncertain. When we 
dreſs the Mind out, we dreſs for Eternity; 
when we decorate the Body, 'tis but for a few 
Moments only. How invaluable then is our 
ſpiritual Cloathing in Compariſon with our 
temporal? How much more Pains ſhou'd we 
take in cultivating and improving the Mind 
when we once are convinc'd of the Neceſſity 
of doing it? Weſhall want no Motives to it, 
no Arguments againſt the Vanity and Sin of 
— our Riches and Time in out ward 

rnaments, for the neglecting the Soul to 
adorn the Body; as if a Man ſhould be at 
great Expence to build the Walls and out- 
ſide of his Houſe very fine and ſtately, and 
ſhew no manner of Contrivance in the in- 
ſide of it; regarding neither Beauty nor 


Convenience, nor intending any Furniture. 
This wou'd be building "aa. eSight andPlea» 
ſure of People paſling by, and wanting in the 
mean time an Habitation for himſelt ; every 
one wou'd cry out ſuch a Man is either a Fool 
ora Madman, neglecting that which is moſt 


property the Houſe, and ought to be the 
mo 


ſerviceable and convenient, for the ſake 

of appearing well to Strangers, without any 
farther Uſe. They are as fooliſh and blame- 
| worthy 
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worthy, who labour to adorn their Bodies, 
while the Mind lies waſte and wild: What 
Hopes can they have to gain Admiration? 
The Mind is the Principle of Life and Mo- 
tion, and is to give true Grace and Orna- 
ment to all their Actions. How ſhocking 
does a Body look with all the Advantages of 
Dreſs, when the Soul is incultivated and un- 
improv'd? Nay, Beauty itſelf, thoꝰ much 
more amiable and charming than Dreſs, re- 
ceives a good part of its Graces from the 
Mind. Let a Body be fram'd ever ſo fine 
and handſome by Nature, if the Mind be 
weak or filly, the firſt Motive ſhews it, and 
as ſoon as it is ſeen, it is fo far from be- 
ing admir'd, that a fine Statue pleaſes as 
much, or rather more; for a fine Statue 

leaſes always, a fine fooliſh Woman no 
| 5 than he is hke a Statue, dumb; when 
ſhe {peaks ſhe turns to an aukward irregular 
Figure,and loſes herComelineſs immediately. 
This proves from whence that Beauty of all 
exterior Geſture and Action proceeds, from 
the Mind, which being in itſelf accom- 
pliſh'd inwardly, fo governs and directs the 
outward Carriage and Behaviour of the Bo- 


dy, as to make it handſome and — : 
Thi 


Reflection ſhould, methinks, be ſu 
cient of itſelf to put all ſuch as defire Favour 
and Acceptance, upon cultivating and im- 


proving the Mind, which would heighten - 


all 
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all the Advantages of the Body, and brighten 
their very Beauty. It would better anſwer 
rheEnds they propoſe to themſelves by Dreſs, 
than any other Ornaments, how modeſt, ' 
how coſtly ſoever. The Heart of Man is of 
itſelf inviſible, ſo is God who acts all; there 
is nothing diſcovers itſelf ſooner than the 
Heart, as hidden as it is, wherefore no Pains 
ſhould be thought too much to let it appear 
well. As it is the mighty Spring that com- 
municates Life and Motion to all the reſt, 
ſo it is the Source of all beautiful and grace 
ful Actions; and as it is pure or impure, the 
Streams that flow from it will partake of 
its Corruptions or Cleanneſs. How to im- 
prove the Mind has been ſpoken of already; 
every thing that drives Levity and Vanity 
from it, helps to its Improvement; every 
thing that fills it with them, adds to its 
Corruption, and ſhould be avoided. Peo- 
ple come to obtain good Qualities of the 
Mind, as they come by ſeveral Habits of the 
Body, by Uſe and Cuſtom. Thoſe that de- 
light in Reading, in Praying and Medita- 
tion, will take no more Delight in Dreſs 
than ſerves to keep them from giving Of- 
fence: They will find enough in the Heart 
not to make them in love with themſelves; 
and then they will not be ſo apt to flatter 
themſelves, that others will be in love with 
them; nor labour much to effect it. The ? 
5 Vi ; 
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will be more deſirous of the Eſteem of wiſe 
and good Men, and that they know is not 
to be obtain'd by Shew and Expence. A 


ſure way to drive ſuch vain Thoughts out 


of their Heads, is to uſe themſelves to think 
of the Dignity of their Being, of the Du- 
ties they were born to perform, and their 
Capacity to perform them; they will per- 
ceive they have Power and Faculties diffe- 
rent from, and ſuperior to, thoſe of other 
Creatures; that they can call to mind things 
paſt, can conſider things preſent, and com- 
pare them one with another, know their 
Difference, and determine what to do in 
time to come; they can inquire into their 
own Original, and find their Species has not 
been from all Eternity, but was in time crea- 
ted by a Being exiſting neceſſarily itſelf, and 
voluntarily producing all things elſe. They 
find this powerful Being has created them 
with ſo many Wants, that they muſt needs 
depend upon him for Supply, which brings 
them by Neceſſity to worſhip him by Prayer; 
yet has he crown'd them with ſo many Bleſ- 
ſings, and good Things, that natural Grati- 
9 excites them to return him Praiſe. This 
will unavoidably make them religious; Reli- 
gion will as unavoidably make them deſpiſe 
the Pomps and Vanities of this frail Life; 
and when once their Hopes are in Heaven, 
they will not diſturb their pious and pleaſant 

Medita- 
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Meditations with Cares of rich and gay Ap- 
parel: They ſee evidently God made them 
for more ſublime Offices, that he has given 
them Abilities and Powers to worſhip and 
ſerve him, and they will not ſpend their 
Lives in ſerving themſelves, their Pride and 
Pleaſure. Such Reflections as theſe will in- 
duce them to ſtrive with all their Might to 
obtain that Purity of Heart, which is ſo 
lovely in the Eyes of God and Man; and in 
this —.— will the Glad employ all that 
Time which the Light and Vain conſume 
on Dreſs; they will be convinc'd that it is 
the moſt juſt and reaſonable thing in the 
World, that God who has been ſo benefi- 
cent and good to them as to make them 
what they are, and to give them what they 
have, and is ſo powerful as to ſupply them 
with what they ask and want, ſhould be 
worſhipp'd, honour'd and rever'd; and find- 
ing that no part of the Creation is capable 
beſides Mankind of paying him this Wor- 
ſhip, and religious Honour and Service, 
they cannot "a. 4 concluding that it lies on 
them to do it, and that it is one, and a 
mighty End of their Creation. 
TDiis probable, worldly Minds will not be 
delighted with theſe Speculations, they 
would rather have Matter to feed than to 
correct their Vanity; they want Novelty e- 
ven in Leſſons that are intended to five 5 
ec 
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Check to theirImpatience after it : And theſe 
ſcrious Conſiderations will not be ſo agreea- 
ble to them as Inſtructions which are gay 
and gallant, deſign'd to form their Manners 
for this World more than for the next. But 
my Intentions being to endeavour, as much 
as in me lies, after a Reformation in Morals, 
only to prepare their Minds for that Grace 
which is eternal; I cannot out of Compla- 
cency to the Weakneſſes of Nature humour 
them in their Follies, nor inſtruct any other 
way than as I am my ſelf guided, by the 
Scriptures, and the good Doctrine of thoſe 
that preach them. By uſing our ſelves to 
contemplate our Creation, and the Creati- 
on of all the wonderful Works that we be- 
hold around us, our Souls will be fill'd with 
the Knowledge and Belief of God, and con- 
vinc'd oſ the Duty of adoring him. We ſee 
ſo much Beauty and Excellence in every 
thing he has created, that we muſt have a 
Contempt for whatever is not immediately 
of the Hand of the great Author of Nature. 
Such Thoughts will lead us to the Study and 
Practice of V irtue, which will render us more 
agreeable to our ſelves and the World, than 
the Fopperies of Air or Dreſs, by which 
Fools endeavour to get Diſtinction. With- 
out Virtue there can be no Religion, tis the 
Foundation of it: And when we confider 
God in all his Excellencies, we find 2 * in 

im- 
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himſelf Eternal and Omnipotent, All-wiſe, 
and Pure and Holy; with reſpect to us, as all 
'his Creatures, Juit and Righteous, Merci- 
fal and Good : Thele are 2 adorable Per- 
fections we find in this moſt perfect Being; 
and thence we may conclude, that the near- 
er we approach to theſe Perfections, the 
more perfect Creatures we our ſelves are, 
and the more lov'd and valu'd by the Crea- 
tor. This will naturally make us in Love 
with thoſe Virtues which lead us to that De- 
gree of Perfection to which we aſpire: Twill 
raiſe in us a Deſire of being as excellent as 
our Nature is capable of, and rendring our 
ſelves moſt acceptable to God, the Rewar- 
der of ſuch as endeavour to be like him. 
This will excite us to be pure, holy, chaſte 
and clean, to preſerve our ſelves ſpotleſs and 
undefil'd, becauſe we know this Sanctity 


and Innocence are a great Perfection to our 


Nature, and maintain the Dignity of it; 
whereas Pollution and Impurity degrade and 
ſink us below our ſelves, ſetting us on a Le- 
vel with the Beaſts that are void of Under- 
ſtanding. We know likewiſe this Virtue is 
altogether heavenly, and of the ſweeteſt O- 


dour before God; that it will be recom- 


penc'd by him with the moſt pure and un- 
diſturb'd Pleaſures in Heaven, the Seat of 
Holineſs. This will inſtigate us to be juſt 
and righteous to one another in all our Deal- 


ings, 
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ings, as our God is righteous and juſt; and 
to manage ourſelves with that Fairneſs, that 
Humanity in all things, that we never re- 
proach our own Conſciences with having 
done to others what we would not have had 
them do to us. We muſt not ſet up our 
private Will and Humour inſtead of the e- 
verlaſting Rule of Righteouſneſs, nor ſtudy 
our Convenience and Pleaſure only, without 
having any Regard to the Convenience and 
Pleaſure of others. 8 

There is indeed nothing more natural, 
than that every one ſhou'd conſult his own 
Benefit and Eaſe in the firſt Place; but be- 
cauſe what belongs to every one is really no 
Privilege to any one, every one muſt depart 
from his natural Right in ſome Caſes, and 
ſubmit to Rules that are unexceptionable 
and impartial, and favour all the World a- 
like. The beſt Rule of Reaſon and Religi- 
on is To do as we wou'd be done by: No bo- 
dy can eſcape ſeeing the Reaſonableneſs of 
this Rule, and the Neceſſity of obſerving it 
to the Security of our Being, and all we 
poſſeſs: The cloſer we keep to it, the better 
and more perfect we are in our ſelyes, and the 
more uſeful to others. It gives Pre-eminence 
above all that neglect it, and as it likens 
us to God himſelf, fo nothing will render 
us more acceptable to him than Righteouſ- 
neſs and Juſtice. Theſe Reflections will ba- 
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niſh from our Minds all baſe and ſelfiſh 


Principles, they will enlarge our Souls, and 
make us look on thofe narrow and ungene- 
rous Actions which center all in our elves 
with Diſdain. This Rectitude of Soul, 
which is of the Divine Eſſence, will k 
us from 8 and injuring others; 21 
if we give no Offence 'tis the ſureſt way to 
prevent receiving any. There is hardly a 
Chriſtian Virtue which has not its Reward 
in this Life, and did our Works end*with 
ns, it wou'd be both for our Intereſt and Plea- 
fure that they ſhou'd be good. How ſweet 
is that Benignity of Mind which excites to 
Charity? Pity is an Excellence, and great 
Perfection of our Nature, and the doin 
ood to thoſe that ſtand in need of our Aſ- 
ſtance : To pardon Affronts and Injuries, 
to feed the Hungry, to cloath the Naked, 
to viſit the Sick and Impriſon'd, to com- 
fort the Diſtreſs'd, to protect the Weak and 
Innocent, to right the Injur'd and Oppreſs'd, 
naturally Be Men an uncontroul'd in— 
difputable Power and Superiority. The Be- 
nefactor will be always uppermoſt in the 
Praiſe, Honour, and Eſteem of all that ſee 
and know, as well as of all that feel his 
Goodneſs. Theſe Conſiderations are howe- 
ver mean in Compariſon of that which ought 
to be our ſtrongeſt Motive for doing Good; 
that by fo doing we reſemble moſt our hea- 
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venly Father, the Giver of all good things, 
who beſtows his Favours and Bleſſings on 
Men with this Deſign, that they ſhou d al- 
ſo favour and be kind to one another, and 
be themſelves a Bleſſing to their Generation. 
What Promiſes of Reward have we from 
him, if we prefer the being like to him, 
and doing all the good we can, to any lit- 
tle private Intereſt and Advantage of our 
own? | 

Theſe Reflections on Virtue are far from 
being a Digreſhon from our Subject. If we 
can eſtabliſh this of Goodneſs in the Minds 
of Men; if we can hring them to be in love 
with Acts of Charity, we ſhall eaſily per- 
ſuade them, not to be ſofond of themſelves 
as to forget others; not to lay out their 
whole Souls in ſtudying how to decorate 


their Perſons, and 0 75 the pleaſant Du- 


ties of Mercy and Kindneſs: When the 
Mind is well furniſh'd and adorn'd, it will 
have a Contempt for the Ornaments of the 
Body; and next to Religion and Virtue, 
Wiſdom and Diſcretion are the moſt amia- 
ble and deſirable Graces of the Soul. 

By Diſcretion and Wiſdom is tobe under- 
ſtood, not only the Knowledge of Virtue 
ahd Religion, which are always imply'd in 
them, but alſo an —_ of behaving ones ' 
ſelf prudently and decently on all Occaſions 
towards all People. It is poſſible to be both 


G 2 Righ- 


Eyes, 
them up to Heaven? If we examin'd curi- 
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Righteous and Virtuous without Diſcreti- 
on; but neither Virtue nor Religion are 


credited or promoted by thoſe that are ſo: 
They are good to themſelves, but their 
Good is not at all edifying, but rather hurt- 
ful: The Extravagance of their Zeal, the 
indiſcreet Management of their Devotion, 
the Indecency of their unuſual Way and Ge- 
ſture, are ſo tar from inviting to Religion, 
that they rather excite Pity in the Wiſe and 
Good, and Scorn in the Light and Profane; 


whereas a ſober, unaffected, and diſcreet 


Deportment, both of Mein and Voice, in 
the publick Worſhip, of God, is not only 


handſome and becoming in itſelf, but does 


inſenſibly provoke the Zeal of others: This 
diſcreet and ſober Deportment is inconſiſtent 
with gaudy and wanton Dreſs, How ri- 
diculous is it to fee a Lady bare to her 


' Breaſts, — an Air of Devotion, and 


_— the affectionate Glances of her 
om her Lover or Gallant, to turn 


ouſly the Looks and Behaviour of ſuch as 
attend Divine Worſhip, what Cauſe ſhall 


- we have to lament the Decay of true Chri- 
ſtian Piety? We ſhall find ſome ſo far aver- 


acting their Parts, that we have reaſonꝰ to 


. think, they are like the hir'd Mourners of 
ancient and modern Times, who tho” they 


wept moſt at Funerals, were ſtill the 2 
ont 
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ſons that were leaſt afflicted: Others on the 
contrary carry themſelves with ſo much Neg- 
ligence, that one ſees plainly, their Worſhip 
is as much a Faſhion with them as their Dreſs: 
The Bows, the Cringes, the Laughs, the 
Fleers, all at the ſame time that they pray to 
God to be in the midſt of them, and profeſs 
to beadoring the Almighty in his immediate 
moſt holy Preſence, has ſomething ſo wick- 
ed and fo dreadful in it, that 'tis amazing 


that Chriſtians ſhou'd not better know, what 


is Decency and what is Duty; I queſtion 
whether the Pagan Temples were ever de- 
fil'd with ſo much Levity. And this Er- 
ror, as ſcandalous and crying as it is, is grown 
ſo common, that if there is no other Re- 
ſtraint put upon it than the Fear of eternal 
Puniſhment, tis to be fear'd that Example 
will ſtill prevail over Precept. 

Many are the Virtues which loſe much of 
their Power and Eſſicacy, for want of pru- 
dent and diſereet Conduct. Juſtice may ceaſe 
to be reſpected, when one ſees a Criminal 
barbarouſly treated by either Judge or Coun- 
cil, or condemn'd with unſeaſonable Sar- 
caſm, and in a Vein of Lightneſs, tho” his 
Sentence and Punithmenr are juſt. Juſtice 
thus adminiſter'd, will have quite other Ef- 


fects on the Mind of the Spectators, than 


is wou'd if they ſaw ſuch Gravity, ſuch 
Calmnels, and a Evenneſs of Tem- 
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r, as wou'd ſhew neither Diſpleaſure at 


the Offender's Perſon, nor Unconcernedneſs 
at his Offence, but a due Mixture of Zeal 
for the Security of Laws and Government, 
and of Humanity and Pity for the Mifera- 
ble. Tis the Buſineſs of Diſcretion to at- 
tain ones End, by Means not only juſt and 
righteous in themſelves, but alfo —_ 
prov'd of, and beſt lik'd by others, to 
what ſhou'd and muſt be done, but in the 
moſt decent and moſt acceptable manner. 
Clemency and Lenity may be fo indiſ- 
creetly exerciſed to ſome Delinquents, with 
reſpect to the Manner, and ſo unſeqſonably, 
with reſpect to Time and Opportudfty, that 
it ſhall rather ſeem a Diſregard to Juſtice, 
than an Effect of Mercy and Compaſſion. 
Tho? Nature ſtrongly inclines to pity, yet 
when it is not exercis'd in a proper Object, 
it miſſes its Effect upon Men's Minds, and 
is neither approv'd nor prais'd. The parti- 
al Diſtribution of Juſtice being downright 
Sin, and its Puniſhment Damnation, is not 
ro bereckon'd among indiſcreet, but among 
wicked Acts. When what is Merit at one 
time ſhall be Criminal at another; when 
Offences againſt certain Perſons are taken 
ſevere Cognizance of, and againſt others'ep- 
courag'd and rewarded; when for the In- 
tereſts or Paſſions of Men in Power, Men 
out of it are perſecuted and oppreſs'dz this 
6 s AE, 15 
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is a Crime of the blackeſt dye, and there 
can be no Virtùue dwell in Minds that are 
Capable of it: No Ornament will become 
ſuch Souls, no Splendor render their Per- 
fons amiable, no Dignity obtain them Re- 
verence; their Cunning is fo far from be- 
ing Diſcreet or Prudent, that it is of the 
ſame Kind, and will have the ſame End, 
with Hypocriſy and Deceit. 

If Diſcretion gives ſo great Advantage to 
Religion and Virtue, which can bear them- 
ſelves out without it, tis certainly neceſſary 
in Matters of leſs moment: It adorns and 
guides Converſation, it gives Grace to all 
we ſay or do, and is t e neglected in no- 
thing: It is hard to tell how tis to be ac- 
quir d; yet the want of it is ſenſibly to be 
diſcern'd, and appears in all the Follies and 
Abſurdities that People commit. It is a 
Dexterity and Ability of behaving ones ſelf 
prudently and decently, and fo very uſeful 
and graceful, that it ought to be one of our 
principal Studies; every one being the bet- 
ter for it themſelves, and the more ſervice- 
able to others. It is perhaps defin'd to us 
in part by the wiſe Solomon, when he tells 
us, There is to every thing a Seaſon, and a 
time to every Purpoſe under Heaven; a time 
10 break down, and a time to build up; a time 
fo weep, and a time to laugh, a time to get, 
aud a time to loſe, 4 nue, 
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to caſt away; a time to keep filence, and a time 
to ſpeak. That is, there is a Seaſon and Time 
ſo proper and convenient for all Purpoſes, 
that they who obſerve it not, will infallibly 
fall into great Abſurdities, and commit a 
world of Errors and Indecencies. On the 


contrary, they who do obſerve theſe pro- 


per Times, ſhall ſhew themſelves to be wiſe 
and conſiderate, effect their Purpoſes much 
better, and live in more Eſteem. Regard to 
Time is undoubtedly a neceſſary part of 
Diſcretion ; but to that muſt alſo be joyn'd 
a due Regard to Age and Place, Perſon and 
Quality, both with reſpect to our ſelves and 
others, which reduces the general Rule of 
Diſcretion to the Article of Dreſs, and has 
been already enlarg'd upon. But we donot 
confine our ſelves to it; it being of ſo abſo- 
lute Neceſſity in all the Parts of Life, twou'd 
be abſurd to neglect it for the ſake of one; 
and where- ever we introduce our Reffecti- 
ons on any Virtue or Vice, it cannot be 
impertinent if it tends to Improvement. 
The more general and extenſive our Con- 
ſideration and Obſervation of theſe things 
are, the likelier is our Conduct to be prudent 
and diſcreet; the leſs Offence ſhall we give, 
and be guilty of the fewer Abſurdities; the 
more decent, the more uſeful will our Con- 
verſation and Behaviour be. I have inſiſted 
the more on this, becauſe tis probable, that 
Fw” more 
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more domeſtick Evils ariſe from want of 
Diſcretion, than want of either Virtue or 
Religion; and therefore in ſhe wing how 
the Mind was to be adorn'd, I cou'd not a- 
void adding Wiſdom and Diſcretion to Re- 
ligion and Virtue: For ſince the Precept 
enjoyns, that Chriſtian Women ſhou'd be 
good Wives, as well as virtuous and religi- 
ous, and it is their Duty to be one as well 
as the other; it muſt needs be neceſſary for 
them to provide ſuch Qualities, as are re- 
owe to the diſcharging the Duty next to 
eligion and Virtue: Wherefore ſince 
without a competent Share of Prudenceand 
Diſcretion, it 1s not poſſible to be either 
good Wives, or ans Mothers, or good 
iſtreſſes of Families, it is to be no little 
part of their Concern to get as much of Diſ- 
cretion and Prudence as they can: And when 
they are furniſh'd with theſe excellent Qua- 
lities, they will want no Leſſons againſt Va- 
nity of Behaviour or Dreſs; they will make 
Decency their Rule in both, and never fall 
into Extravagance or Impertinence. 

There remains {till to conſider, that the 
Ornaments of the Mind enjoyn'd by the A- 
poſtle, is to be in that which is not corrupti- 
ble. Whatever we can poſſibly adorn the 
Body with is corruptible, and wears away 
with time; all the Beauty and Comelineſs it 
gives is ſhort and periſhing. Sometimes it 


3 hap- 
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happens, that theſe coſtly Ornatnents and 

Bay Attire, are ſo far from adding any Beau- 
y and Grace to the Parties, that they are 

Tather to their Diſadvantage, expoſe them 

to Deriſion, and deceive none but them- 

ſelves. YE they obtain their End, 

t 


and render them as lovely as they wou'd ap- 
pours how long does ſuch a vain Deluſion 
Taft, and what is the uſc of being ſo pleas'd? 
How many various Accidents, how many 
cruel Diſeaſes, ina a little time, quite deſtr 
this Creature of the Fancy? If it ſcape theſe 
Hazards, how ſtrangely do a few Years diſ- 
guiſe the faireſt Face? One cannot too of- 
ten put the Fair in mind of the Folly of 
priding themſelves in Glories which, like 
that of the Lilly, ſo ſoon fade and die away. 
So uſeleſs, ſo fantaſtick, ſo we hee. 
as Beauty, cannot be worth the Care, an 
Pains, and Coſt that People are at about it. 
The Praiſe and Pleaſure of it while it laſts 
is inconſiderable and empty, and when : tis 
gone, as it is quickly gone, it leaves either 
Shame, or Grief, or both, to ſuch as have 
over- rated it whilſt they had it, and valu'd 
themſelves upon that weak account; they 
: te puniſh'd in ſome Proportion to the vain 
Efteem they held themſelves in. . 
Bur the Mind, when that is cultivated and 
improv'd, anſwers ſufficiently for all the 
Care, and Time, and Pains, that * be. 
3 ow! 
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ſtow'd upon it. The Ornaments of that are 
ſuch, as always obtain the End propos 'd by 
them: They always repreſent it beautiful 
and lovely to all People: It does not depend 

upon the Humour or Fancy, whether Re- 
ligion, Virtue and Diſcretion, ſhall find 
Favour and · Acceptance, for they will al- 

_ ways find their Force irreſiſtible; while 
Men have Reaſon and Underſtanding, ay 
cannot help approving and deſiring theſe 
Accom 9 es of the Soul: We may 1a 
this caſe truſt them with their Paſſions; for 
tho” their own Practice be againſt them, 
guided by their inordinate Deſires, yet is 
their ſecret Judgment always on the fide of 
Religon, Virtue and Diſcretion; and they 
always like them in others, how much ſo- 
ever they neglect them in themſelyes. The 
looſeſt People in the World, wou'd have 
their Mothers, their Wives, their Daugh- 
ters, their Siſters and all their Relations, 
Religious, Virtuous and Diſcreet, rather 

than Beautiful; and therefore tis the ſetled 

Judgment of Mankind, that theſe are the 
beſt, the trueſt and molt laſting Ornaments - 
of Women. Indeed when Beauty alſo meets 
and joyns with theſe excellent Qualities, 
they give a natural Luſtre to each other, and 
ſet each other off to great advantage: Beay- 

ty adds Grace to them, and 27 reſent the 
greateſt Beauty yet more beauti al. But theſe - 
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are Ornaments when that is gone, and where 
it neverwas; theſe are incorruptible, and 
laſt as long as the Mind it ſelf, which the 

adorn and beautifie; theſe are of great Ule 
and Service; theſe deſerve the greateſt Praiſe 
and Honour, and theſe will ſtand them in 
ſtead when all things elſe fail them. All 
Beauty and external Ornaments are of very 
little Uſe and Service, either to ſuch as have 
them, or to ſuch as behold them; whereas 
Religion, Virtue and Diſeretion, are of ge- 
neral Uſe and Benefit; they are ſerviceable 
to every one: They do not only make thofe 
who poſſeſsthem good, but they make them 
do good to all that are concern'd, or have to 
deal with them. Beauty, Wit, Birth, Qua- 
lity, and fine Attire attract the Eyes and Ad- 
miration; but 'tis another ſort of Admira- 
tion, which is rais'd by Virtue and Religi- 
on; ttis always attended with Eſteem and 
{ecret Veneration, the other with Envy, or 


perhaps Contempt: For it Men ſee we are 


too vain, and putt up with Conceit for ei- 
ther Beauty, Wir, Birth, Quality or fine 
Attire, they will refuſe us the Superiority 
we would uſurp, and look with Difdain on 
what we expect they ſhould admire. The 
Admiration rais'd by thoſe outward Quali- 
tics, as excellent as they are in themſelves, 
is only a tranſient Wonder; ſomething that 
güſters and dazles the Eyes; a ſine Sight, 
FS which 
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which works on the Fancy a little, and then 
gives way to other Novelties, that ſtill oc- 
caſions the ſame Wonder: But the Admi- 
ration rais'd by the true Ornaments of the 
Mind, Religion, Virtue and Diſcretion, is 
from the Contemplation of ſome great and 
noble Work of Nature, which by its Beau- 
ty and its Uſefulneſs begets Eſteem and Lik- 
ing in the Mind; immediately a Liking and 
Eſteem that continues there, and are exci- - 
ted as often as the Object or Idea of it riſes 
or appears. There is therefore no Compa- 
riſon between the Uſefulneſs of Beauty and 
the Ornaments of the Body, and thoſegood 
Qualities and Graces that are the Orna- 
ments and Beauties of the Soul. Nor is there 
any Compariſon between the Praiſes, Ho- 
nour and Eſteem, that all good, wiſe and 
ſober People Hos; and have, for virtuous 
and religious Women; and that ſhort Gaze 

and Compliment which vain and idle Spi- 
rits pay to Beauty and gay Cloaths. Favour, 
fays one that knew, is deceitful, and Beauty 
is vain, but a Woman that feareth the Lord, 
ſhe ſhall be praiſed. Favour and Beauty have 
. their Praiſe, vain and deceitful as they are, 
beſtow'd, with the miſchievous Purpoſe of 

b , enſnaring and corrupting : But they who 

fear the Lord in Wiſdom and Virtue, are 


prais'd in earneſt, and honour'd and eſteem'd 
with all Sincerity. | 


There 
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There can be no Difficulty therefore in 
the Choice of theſe different Ornaments and 
Beauties; the one are vain and uſeleſs, the 
other ſolid and ſerviceable; the one belov'd 
and had in Veneration by all good People, 
the other valu'd for a time by the Young 
and Giddy; the one will ftand thoſe that 
have them inſtead, when the other fail them 
and are gone. The Favour and Aﬀection 
which are only built upon good Features, 
Colour, Shape, Dreſs and Ornament, muſt 


neceſſarily decay and die. This Affection 


depends upon Diſeaſes, Accidents and Hu- 
mour for its Being. Can this be ſufficient 
to ſecure the Peace and Happineſs of mar- 
ry'd Women, who have it not in their Pow- 
er to ſecure themſelves againſt Diſeaſes, Ac- 
-cidents, and ny of Humour? If their 
Happineſs conſiſted in ſuch Affection, how 
precarious, dependent, and uncertain wou'd 
it be? Certain it is, they cannot be happ 
without Affection and Good-will, whic 
are neceſſary to make them eaſie and conten- 
ted as long as they live, much longer than 
they can hold their Beauty and their Come- 
lineſs. They are oblig'd then in common 
Prudence, to ſecure the Affections of their 
Husbands, by adorning themſelves with thoſg 
good Qualities, that will render them for 
ever acceptable to wiſe and ſober Men, even 
when the Ruins of their Beauty are * 
. | ele 
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Theſe Qualities are Godlineſs, Virtue and 
Diſcretion; wherever they appear there will 
be no want of anything ele, or if there be, 
theſe will excuſe it or-ſupply it. Where 
Mlen diſcern a goodSenfeof Religion prevail- 

ing in their Minds, and influencing chem 
to the Exerciſe of all the Virtues that are 
proper to them, according to their Oppor- 
runities and Abilities; where they ſee them 
manage their Affairs with Care, Wiſdom 
and Diſcretion, and diſcharge the Duties of 
every Relation, whether Mother, Wife, 
or Miſtreſs of a Family, with Diligence and 
Prudence, they will deſpiſe the Entertain- 
ments of a light and idle Imagination; they 
will ſee no want of Beauty in the Body, 
where the Soul ſhines out with ſo much 
Luſtre; the Accompliſhments of the Mind 
will ſo charm them, that they will be blind 
to all other Imperfections; they will find the 
'Uſe and Pleaſure of the excellent Qualities of 
the Soul in every Action of their Lives; it 
will be a Comfort to them in Affliction, and a 
Joy in Proſperity; 'twill __ Grace and 
Comelineſs throughout, hide every native 
Blemiſh, and what is infinitely more than 
rendering them amiablein the Eyes of Men, 
it will give them Grace and Favour in the 
Sight of God, which is to be their princi- 
al Aim. For what wou'd it avail them to 

by amiable to all the World, if — 
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Diſpleaſure? To be in favour with God is 


the ſureſt way to be in favour with Man: 
Good -Will is one of the Bleſſings he ſhow'rs 
down on his Favourites, and there is no 
Means of obtaining that Felicity but by 
Religion and Virtue. 6 SH] 

One wou'd think by the Conduct of the 
modiſh Ladies, that they flatter'd themſelves 
with a Belief of being what the Folly of 
fond Men call them, Goddeſſes, and their 
Being and Beauty immortal, that Sickneſs 
and Death durſt not approach them ; bur 
the time will come, and perhaps ſhortly too, 
when they who have miſpent their Life in 
theſe or other idle and unprofitable Exer- 
Ciſes, tho' not directly ſinful, when they 
who have neglected to improve their better 
part, to dreſs up and adorn their Souls, ro 
cloath themſelves with Virtues and good 
Works, ſhall ſee their Crime, and how na- 
ked and defenceleſs they ſhall ſtand before 
the Throne of God, where they are to 

ive an Account how they have paſs'd their 


ves in this World: They who have been 


virtuous and holy, conſtant and fervent in 
their Prayers and Praiſes, frequent in read- 
ing of the Scriptures, and other good Books, 
in meditating on the Promiſes and Threats 
they find in them, and who have all along 
been careful to be rich in good Works, bu- 


fied in the Exerciſe of Virtue, and — 
* 
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* the ſeveral Duties of their Life, 
all find the Advantage of having thus im- 
prov'd their Time, their Talents, and Abi- 
lities; they ſhall ſee that this was trimming 
of their Lamps, and living in a Readineſs and 
Expectation of the Bridegroom's calling 
them; that this was the adorning of the hid- 
den Man of the Heart, which was not corrup- 
tible, and is in the Sight of God of great 
Price. + $14 662 

If a Chriſtian Woman wou'd demand of 
her own Conſcience, when ſhe is conſuming 
Hours at her Glaſs, and contriving how to 
prepare herſelf for the unchaſte Glances of 
wanton Spectator Is this the Trimming 


which the wiſe Virgins adorn'd themſelves 


with? Shou'd I meet the heavenly Bride- 
groom in theſe Garments, ſo. diſpos'd to 
tempt and to be tempted, ſhou'd I not be 
condemn'd with the fooliſh Virgins? And 
what is that Condemnation but eternal Tor- 
ment? ſhe wou'd ſurely ſhorten the Time 
ſhe ſet apart for Vanity, and give more to 
the adorning her Soul with Ornaments of 
Religion and Virtue, and eſpecially with 
that of @ meek and quiet Spirit, which the 
Apoſtle tells is moſt becoming and precious 
in the Sight of God. By this meek and quiet 
Spirit is to be underſtood a ſoft and gentle 
*Femper, a peaceful, calm and patient Mind, 
oppos'd to Anger, Pride and F — 

| Noiſi- 


r 
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Noiſineſs, Impatience, and a reſtleſs Diſ- 
content. This kind of Temper is the great- 
eſt Happineſs that can befal any one, ma- 
king them eaſie to themſelves, and to all a- 
bout them. Moſt of the Troubles and Miſ- 
fortunes of Life are more or leſs uneaſie and 
afflicting, as their Minds are more or leſs pre- 
par'd to entertain them. Thus we ſee the ſame 
Evil that oppreſſes and overwhelms one Man, 
makes very little Impreſſions _ another; 
one Man grows loud and paſſionate on the 
leaſt Occaſion, a Look of ſlight, a doubt- 
ful or an angry Word, ſets him immediate- 
ly in a Flame, while another bears the moſt 
apparent Inſults, and he ieſt Injuries, with 
great Evenneſs and Patience; one Man is 


calm and eaſie under great Loſſes, while a- 
nother ſtorms and rages at little Diſappoint- 
ments. A meek and quiet Spirit therefore 


does moſt evidently give the Advantage to 
ſuch as have it, and delivers them from ma- 
ny Sufferings, to which the Fierce and An- 
gry, Haſty and Impatient, are ſubject. This 
renders it the moſt deſirable Temper that 
can be, in a Life that is the Scene of ſo 
much certain Miſery and Trouble. 


The beſt Qualities of the Mind are de- 


prav d and corrupted by Cuſtom and Faſhi- 
on. Vapours and Spleen are now affected 
as much as Gaiety and Wit. Ladies are a- 


raid of being thought Foo it they are good- 


natur d, 
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natur'd, and fancy they are never ſo wit 
as when they are ſplenetick, and out of hu- 
mour, with every thing and every body about 
them; they ſeem to ſtudy the Scriptures, 
to act quite contrary to the Rules of them. 
Inſtead of the hidden Ornaments of the 
Heart, all their Thought and Care is to ſet 
themſelves off with the outward Ornaments 
of the Body; inſtead of a meek and quiet 
Spirit, they are for a peeviſn and froward 
one. There is no greater Sign that Modes 
are of the Devil's Invention, than that the 
are generally oppoſite to the Laws of God, 
and that almoſt all Faſhions have a tendency 
to Evil, whether in Dreſs or Manners. 

It may be objected that a meek and quiet 
Spirit is not a thing to be acquir'd, but the 
Gift of God, and what we bring into the 
World with us, if we have it at all. How 
then can we be exhorted to get it, ſince it 
is not to be got by us, but to be born with 
us? Every one allows it to be very deſira- 
ble, if Nature had been ſo gracious to him 
as to make it a part of their Being. It muſt 
be acknowledg'd that the Seeds and Prin- 
_ Ciples of all our Paſſions and Humours are 
born with us, and there is generally a Pre- 
gdominancy of ſome one Humour, that from 
our —_— bears Sway above the reſt, that 
ſhews itſelf conſpicuouſly, and peculiarly 
marks out a Man /o temper'd. Tis alſo __ 
png at 
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that this mechanical Propenſity of Nature, 
is not by any Care or Pains, by any Art or 
Diligence, to be quite extinguiſh'd, or en- 
tirely chang'd in Education; there will be 
always a Byaſs to that Side, as all Men feel, 
but tis as ſure that Care and Pains, Art, 
Diligence and Time, Cuſtom, and good 
Conſideration will go a very great way to 
the changing and correcting any Temper. 
Uſe, we 4 with Reaſon enough, ig a ſecond 
Nature, and we ſee People by habituatin 

. themſelves do almoſt become what they will; 
wherefore tho” they have it not in their Pow- 
er to change their Tempers entirely, yet they 
always have it in their Power to change 
them as far as they are required to do it, as 
far as he enables them by Reaſon and Uſe to 
prevent all the miſchievous Effects that flow 
from them; not to indulge themſelves in 
Frowardneſs, Peeviſhneſs, or fly out into 
Paſſion and Rage, but always to have a Guard 
on their Spirit, to keep it quiet, that it 
may be in he Sight of God of great Price. 
Men and Womenare not requir'd to put off 
their natural Temper, and put on a new 
one preſently, but ſo to govern themſelves 


as to be quiet and meek on all Occaſions ; © 


to reſtrain themſelves by Reaſon and Conſi- 
deration from falling into Bitterneſs, Impa- 
tience, Mutiny and Clamour, not to take 
Delight in teazing and vexing one another, 

; | 1 nor 
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nor ſtudy to find out trivial Occaſions of 
Quarre!; not to chide their Servants for 
Trifles, and to ſhew their Authority, but to 


be calm in all things, and eaſie to all. 
Many are the croſs perverſe Accidents 


which will happen in the courſe of their 


Lives, many Diſappointments, many Provo- 
cations will they meet with, ſevere Tryals 
muſt they go through, and if they do not arm 
themſelves againſt them, with a patient and 
prudent Spirit, their Sufferings will be al- 
moſt doubled on their Heads. Now they 
are not called upon to be inſenſible and ſtu- 
pid under what befalls them, but ſo to pre- 
pare and behave themſelves, that they may 
do nothing which miſ- becomes them, in 
which they are to exerciſe their Reaſon and 
beſt Abilities. Theſe are the Proofs of their 
Obedience, Patience and Diſcretion. The 
Doctrine of Obedience is not eaſily to be 
taught, to ſuch as have been flatter d with 
the fooliſh Adoration of thoſe, to whom 
when they marry they vow it: Women 
ſeem to look upon it as Words of Form, and 
not as taken out of the Scripture to be put 
into the Service of Matrimony: Some o- 
penly diſo wn it, others refuſe to practiſe it; 
many look upon it as an Uſurpation, and 
many more treat it as a Jeſt; few there are 
that regard it as a Command, the Breach 
of which 1s a Sin, and the Puniſhment of 
all 
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all Sin, Death eternal. No wonder thoſe 
that will not obey their Husbands, are ſo 
impatient under the leaſt Diſobedience or 
| Negligence of Servants and Children, that 
They:are never eaſie but when they are ex- 
erting their Superiority but they would do 
well to conſider, that Matters are ſeldom 
mended with them, by all the Noiſe and 
Contention that 1s rais'd; they are often 
made worſe, but ſeldom better; neither the 
Folly nor Perverſeneſs of Men are cur'd, nor 
any ee! Accidents remedy'd, by Impa- 
tience and Fury. Things which of them- 
ſelves would have done but little Hurt, do, 
by indiſcreet and haſty Management, become 
the Occaſions of great Miſchief. Sometimes 
for a ſmall inconſiderable Matter they fall 
into ſuch Exceſs of Anger and Diſorder, 
that they hazard by it all the Peace and 
Quiet of their Lives, even the Affection of 
their Husbands, of which they ought to be 
moſt tender, knowing their F muſt 
end when that is alienated from them. The 
Miſchiefs that have been occafion'd by the 
Perverſeneſs and Petulancy of ſome Wives 
are inconceivable; it has run ſome Husbands 
on Exceſs of Drinking, to drive, as they 
call it, their Cares away. Fooliſh Men! 
their Cares return with double Bitterneſs, 
and the Potion tho? never ſo often repeated, 
no longer cures than it drowns them. I, 
1 er 
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ther Husbands are put upon ſeeking in other 
Women that good Nature which they can- 
not find in their Wives, and by a criminal 
Paſſion deſtroy a vexatious one: Some grow 
to Fury, and loſe the Reſpect and Tender- 
neſs due to the Sex: Others deſpiſe the Fol- 
ly of thoſe Wiyes that cannot be quiet them- 
ſelves, and therefore will let no body elſe be 
quiet near them; they mind not their ill 
Humours, and by their Contempt add Fuel 
to the Flame, for nothing feeds it more than 
to ſee it has no Effect. How often have Wo- 
men wept with deſpight, that their Huſ- 

bands would not be angry with them? Is 
this termagant Spirit becoming Chriſtians? 


If a meek and quiet one ig of great Price in 


Gor's Sight, what muſt this turbulent and 
furious one be, but one of thoſe evil things 
which the Lord abhors, and which he will 
ſurely puniſh to all Eternity? | 
Having conſider'd theſe things ſo amply, 
and in their full Extent, let us from theſe 
Conſiderations proceed to others, to direct 
us in leading a devout. Life. | | 
Suppreſs all vain Complacency in lookin 
in the Glaſs, all unneceſſary Niceneſs and Cu- 
riofity ; if you perceive ſuch vain Thoughts 
ling upon you, turn them into Praiſe, 
that God has we ou a comely Body, de- 
ſire it may not bean Occaſion of Sin in your 
ſelf or others. If you are leſs beautiful, be 
: | nor 
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not peeviſhor repining 3 take Care to ſecure 
a happy Reſurrection, you will then be per- 
fect in Body and Soul. Sanctifie this, and 
all your Actions, with holy Ejaculations, 
that all may be to the Glory of God, and 
converted trom common to religious Uſes. 

Obſerve adecent Frugality, the better to 
enable you for Acts of Charity. Let your 
Behaviour be ſtrictly modeſt, following no 
Faſhion inconſiſtent with it. 
Whatever has been ſaid, that all Actions 

ſhould begin with an actual Intention of 
offering it up to God, it is not to be under- 
ſtood to be ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that to 
omit it is a Sin; only our habitual Intention 
ſhould be for his Glory, and all other things 
be conſider'd as conducive to a ſpiritual 
Life. | 

By no means entangle your Conſcience 
with Diſquiet on every Omiſſion or Forget- 
fulneſs, which the Hurry of Buſineſs, great 
Intenſeneſs of Study, Converſation, Cc. 
may often oxcaſion. 

Redeem the Time by Diſcourſe of Virtue 
and Religion. 

Be not too long in eating and dreſſing. 

Dives, we read, was cloathed in Purple, 
and yet Lazarus was not reliev'd; and need- 
leſs Exceſs devour'd the Supply of his real 
Wants, leaving no Ability perhaps to do it, 


had he been willing. * 
| e 
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We do not find that Dorcas's Garments 
are mention'd, but the Widows. 


Give nor more Time to Dreſs than to the 
Service of God. | 


APRAYER. 
My God, give me Grace not to conſume 
bat on vain Superfluitics which is dus 
to the Neceſſities of thy Creatures: Let me not 
ſtop at Fuſtice: Give me Grace to be charita- 
ble, and to ſubſtract ſomething from my own law- 
ful Portion, out of Love to thee and my Neigh- 
bour, that ſo I may in ſome Meaſure ſupply 
their Wants, and cauſe many Thankſgivings 
unto thee, thro' Feſus Chriſt. Amen. | 


Leſt ſome over- ſcrupulous People ſhould 
be apt, from what has been ſaid, to raiſe 
vain Terrors to themſelves concerning Ap- 
parel, it is convenient to remove them, as 
well as to prevent the falling into the con- 
trary Extremity. n 

Wo are not to conclude that all rich and 
gay Attire is alike forbidden to all Ages and 
Qualities, for Chriſt himſelf tells us, Thoſe 
who are in Kings Houſes are cloathed in ſoft 
Raiment. Realon ſeems to allow a Diſpa- 
rity in Drefs, as God allows a Difference in 
Poſſeſſions; nevertheleſs the Command a- 
gainſt Extravagance and Wantonneſs in it, 
VOI. I H  ſhowd. 
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ſhou'd be more regarded than it generally 
is. Inſtead of uſing theſe outward Orna- 
ments with Sobriety, how many beſtow 
that Time incloathing the Body which they 
owe to the adorning of the Mind? and that 
Money on' vain Superfluities, which is due 
not only to the Neceſſities of the Miſerable, 
but to the Support of their Family and Chil- 
dren? The Miftreſs of the Houſe often 
ſhines in her Gold and Pearl, while her 
Children and Family are in Want and Raggs; 
andthe Maſter is forc'd to lay out thoſe Sums 
in Watches, Necklaces, Brocades, and the 
like, which ought to be paid to his impa- 
tient Creditors. - Not only Time is waſted, 
and Wealth conſum'd, but the Mind is fill'd 
with fantaſtick Images, by which the Devo- 
tions and Converſations of Women are in- 
feed. Such Solicitouſneſs about Dreſs is 
more ſuitable to thoſe unhappy and wretched 
Women whole Beauty is {et to Sale, than 
to thoſe who make Profeſſion of Religion, 
whoſe End in Cloathing ſhou'd be Clean- 
neſs and Decency: If marry'd, the plea- 
ſing their Husbands, join'd with a due Re- 
gard to their Age and Degree. But thoſe 
Who adorn themſelves to attract the Eyes 
and Admiration of the Unwary, lay Snares 
for themſelves as well as others, and it is 
juſt if they fall into them. Such ſhall be 
anſwerable not only for their own Sins, 

but 
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but for all that they willingly occaſion in 
others. 


| A PRAYER. 


0 My God, fince thou haſt been pleas'd to 
keep me "from Deformity, let not the De- 
vil pollute my Heart, and make me all Rotten- 
neſs within. Keep my Mind pure, that evil 
Thoughts may never lodge within me; that I 
may find a Loathing, not a Complacency, in 
all unclean Imaginations or filthy Communica- 
tions; much more in all ſinful and unhallow'd 
Actions. What greater Glory can I defire from 
my outward Comelineſs, than to be a T, emple 
for thy Holy Spirit? had I yet a more curious 
Caſe, it wou'd be too mean for ſo bright a 
Jewel as a Soul ſanflify'd by Grace. I defire 
no other Triumphs, than to be thy Servant; and 
if ſuch outward Advantages may make my Re- 
ligion appear better, and bring greater Glory 

to my Maker, I rejoyce in it. But, Lord, I 
pray thee, never let my outward Comelineſs be 


a Stare or cauſe of Sin to my ſelf or orbers. 
Amen. 


The king s Daughter was all beautiful 
within: If I want outward Beauty I onl 
want what is often a Temptation; and if 1 
am contented with this Defect, I practiſe 


an Act of Virtue which the more Beautiful 
cannot. 


H 2 | Sub- 
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Submit, oh my Soul, to this Abaſement, as 
8 Puniſhment of Sin: For Sin was the great 
Deformity that introduc'd all others into the 


World. At the Reſurrection, if thou riſeſt in 


Grace, all theſe bodily Deformit ies, the Marks 
of Sin, ſhall be done away, and the moſt pure 
and perfect Soul have the moſt bright and glo- 
rify'd Body. | | 

Much have we to do,much to learn, and no 
Time to loſe; do not therefore ſpend ſo pre- 
cious a Treaſure on ſo poor an Improvement 
as adorning the outward Man, and negle- 
Cting the Fidden Man of the Hearr. - 
deem what you can to improve you Mind, 
or to other neceſſary Duties; ſo 
ſuppreſs vain Complacencies, and a needleſs 
Delicacy. Remember 'tis a Sin and Shame 


to give Hows to Dreſs, and to think half a 


one long in Prayer. 


In conſidering this Subiect, it is probable 


ſome of theſe Confiderations may have been 
urg'd more than once; and the Evil is come 
to ſuch a Height, that a Reformation can- 
not be too much preſt; nor the Duties of 
avoiding Vanity, and improving Time, be 
too much inſiſted upon. What ſays Wiſ⸗ 
dom it felt? 
beheld among the ſimple Ones a young Man 
void of Underſtanding, And behold there met 
him a Woman with the Attire of an Harlot, 
and ſubile of Heart. 


How 


ſhall you 


EE os. au 
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How it is that wicked Women adorn 


themſelves, we read in the Story of Jezebel, 


who hearing Jehu was come to Jezreel, pain- 
ted her Face, and tired her Head. Dinah was 
beautiful, and what Evil did her.Beauty oc- 
caſion? How was David eninar'd by the 


Beauty of Bathſbeba? That Man after God's 


own Heart, was ſo far bewitch'd by it, as 


to run at once into the damnable Sins of 


Murder and Adultery, How often has the 
beautiful Mask gilded the otherwiſe de- 
form'd Vice of Impurity ? Learn that qui- 
et and meek Spirit, that Modeſty and Hu- 
mility in all your Actions, and eſpecially in 
your Dreſs, which- becomes the Religion 
you proſeſs; After this manner, ſays the A- 
poſtle, in the old Time, the holy Women alſo 
who truſted in God, adorned themſelves, being 
in ſubjeRion to their own Husbands. : 
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„ Pall the Chriſtian Virtues, there 
18 is none that ſhews the Digni- 
85 ty and Power of the Soul ſo 
much as Chaſtity: 'Tis a Tri- 
Ez unph over a Deſire which 
Nature has imprinted in the Heart of Man, 
fierce and unruly, tull of falſe Hopes and 
imaginary Delights, which too often blinds 
the Underſtanding, and leads to Deſtru- 
ction. Chaſtity ſuppreſſes whatever is un- 
lawful in this Paſſion; and all Deſire is un- 
lawful which is not warranted by Mar- 
riage, which is not within the Order of 
Nature, and the Moderation of Chriſtian 
Modeſty. hos 

This is a very tender Subject, and is hard- 
ly to be touch'd upon without giving Of- 
ence. Fornication is of late ſoften'd by the 
gentle Name of Gallantry. The bore- 
monger, whom God will judge and condemn, 
is now the gallant Man; and the —_— 
whoſe 
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Whoſe Portion ſhall, be in the Lake that 
burns with eternal Fire, glories in his A- 
dulteries, as if they were not ſo many Tri- 
umphs over Innocence and Virtue. The 
hidden Sins of both Sexes are not fit to be 
expos'd to light; they are too well known, 
and too commonly practis'd, to need any 
Explanation: But let all voluntary Pollu- 
ters of themſelves know, that they muſt be 
judg'd for thoſe their ſecret Pollutions, by 
a Judge who tries the Heart, and whoſe all- 
ſearching Eye nothing can eſcape. Thanks 
be to God, as wicked as we are, there are 
Sins of this kind which are unknown-tous, 
or if know, held in Deteſtarion. All unnatu- 
ral Luſts are abhorr'd, and inceſtuous En- 
joyments ſeldom or never heard of. Tis 
the infinite Mercy of God that keeps us, by 
his reſtraining Grace, from theſe deteſted 
and damnable Crimes: Wou'd the ſame in- 
finite Mercy purify our Hearts as he is pure, 


and cleanſe em of all Luft, we ſhou'd have 


equal Abhorrence for all Impurity, and ex- 
cuſe none on account of the Degree of it. 
The immoderate Uſe, even of lawful 
Love, 1s one of thoſe irregular Deſires which 
is ſuppreſt by Chaſtity. The tame Judg- 
ment is to be made in this, as concerning 
Meats and Drinks, there being no certain 
Degree preſcrib'd to all Perſons; but it 1s 


to be rul dʒ as the other Actions of Men, by 
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proportion to the End. Let us in all of 
them have in remembrance, that we ſhou'd 
in every thing have the Glory of God in 
view, and we ſhall never abuſe the 3 
of the Nuptial Bed, nor turn a chaſte Paſſi- 
on into Luſt. For this is: the Will of God, 
as St. Paul tells us, even our Sanctification, 
that we ſhou d abſiain from Fornication, that 
every one of us ſhou'd know how to poſſeſs his 
Veſſel in Sanftification and Honour, not in the 
Luſi of Concupiſcence, even as the Gentiles 
_ which know not Col. | } 
Chaſtity is either Abſtinence or Conti- 
nence. Abſtinence is that of Virgins or 
Widows, Continence of marry'd Perſons. 
Chaſte Marriages are honourable and plea- 
ſing to God; Widowhood is pitiable in its 
Solitarineſs and Loſs, but amiable and come · 
ly when it is adorn'd with Gravity and 
Purity, not ſully'd with the Remembrances 
of paſt Enjoyments, nor with the preſent 
Deſires of a ſecond Bed. 

A Virgin Life gives usan Image of charm- 
ing Eaſe and ſpotleſs Innocence, when it is 
bleſt with a juſt Contempt of thoſe Carnal 
Delights, that are apt to bury the Soul too 
much in the Senſes; when it is not diſturb'd 
with Deſires of Change, and is always hap- 

py in full Content with its preſent Condi. 
tion. The vow'd Virginity of People in 
Cloyſters, is capable ir.deed of * 
0 | 5 cple- 


1 
Repreſentations: But as thoſe Vows are 


enerally conſtrain'd, or if ſometimes taken 
by Choice, are as often afterwards repented 


So thoſe only who build too much on 


Appearances, on outward Works, and not 
on the Sincerity of the Mind, the only 
Sacrifice that's pleaſing to God; thoſe on- 
ly who run their Devotion to Idolatry, and 
their Zeal to Superſtition, can be laviſh in 


the Praiſe of it. A voluntary . Virginity, 


where the Perſon chooſes it to be entirely 


devoted to the Service of God, is certain-' 


ly commendable, when it does not incapa- 
citate the Perſon from anſwering other 
Duties of Life: Not that a Virgin State 
is more holy han a marry'd one, in any 
thing. bur that it has more Opportunities 
to be holy, is leſs incumber'd with Cares, 
and has more time to converſe with God. 
Some Perſons better pleaſe him in a mar- 
ry'd State, than Virgins in their Virginity z 
by giving great Examples of Conjugal Af- 
fection, by preſerving their Faith unbrok- 
en, by educating their Children in his Fear, 
by Patience, and Contentedneſs, and the 
Exercite of the Virtues proper to it. Such 
do not only. pleaſe God, but do it in a 
higher Degree than thoſe Virgins, whoſe 
Piety is not anſwerable to their greater 
Advantages and Opportunities: Eſpecial- 
ly if their Virginity is the Effect of Nice- 
neſs, Pride or Avarice. If they keep it 
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becauſe they cou'd not ſell it at their own 
Price, or value it fo high that they think 
none worthy of it. This . ens will al- 
ways be attended with Peeviſhneſs and Sul- 
lenneſs, and render ſuch Perſons ill qualify'd 
for religious Duties, as the moſt anxious 
Cares of the World. In a Word, every 
State of Life, whether of Marriage, or Wi- 
dowhood or Virginity, 1s of its ſelf alike 
virtuous and innocent. Every one has its 
particular Advantages, and to ſay which is 
molt holy is to circumſcribe the Divine 
Grace, which can make every State to be 
alike pure and holy, and without it there 
can be no Purity and Holineſs. 
If we conſider the equal Conſequences 
of Luſt and Uncleanneſs, both as to this 
World and the next, we ſhall avoid all Fil- 
thineſs of the Fleſh, and endeavour to live 
chaſtly, temperately, juſtly and religiouſly. 
TheObſcenity of it appears in nothing more, 
than the Shame it is attended with: It 
chooſes Night and Darkneſs, and trembles 
at the approach of Light. The Eye of the A- 
dulterer waiteth for the Twi- light, ſaying, no 
Dye ſball ſee me, and diſguiſeth his Face: In 
the Dark they dig through Houſes, which they 
bad mark'd for themſelves in the Day-time : 
They knew not the Light, for the Morning is te 
them as the Shadow of Death. He is ſcwiſt as 
the M aters, their Portion is curſed in the E s. 
2 


; 


trigues of the Children of Luſt. Night is 


the Seaſon of Murder and Adultery, Which 


are often Companions; and if the latter 1s 
not ſtain'd with Blood, it is always in fear 
of ſpilling it or having it ſpilt. Conſcience 
awakens ſometimes p. moſt harden'd ot 
theſe Sinners; but the Tempter ſoon ſtifles 
all its Motions, where thoſe of Religion 
and Virtue are ſtifled. 

Did we refle& a little on the Cares and 
Troubles that attend the Appetites of Un- 
cleanneſs, that its Fruition is Sorrow and 
Repentance, that the way of the Adulterer is 
hedg d with Thorns, that it is full of Fears 
and Jealouſies, burning Defires, impatient 
Waitings, tediouſneſs of Delay, ſuffering 
of Affronts, and confuſion of Diſcovery, ic 
wou'd certainly give an Horror for a Sin, 


which is ſo fatal in its Effects and its Pu- 


niſhment. Moſt of its kinds are of that 
Nature, that they involve the Ruin of two 
Souls: The Fornicator or Adulterer ſteals 
the Soul, as well as injures the Body of his 


Neighbour: They are the Inſtruments the 
common Enemy of Mankind makes uſe of 


to people his internal World: How often 
have ſuch Wretches ſunk from the lawleſs 
Embraces of Harlots and Adult:refles to the 
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be beholdeth not the Way of the Vineyards; 
Shame is the eldeſt Daughter of Uncleanneſs. 
A very lively Deſcription of the lewd In- 
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bottomleſs Fit. from whence there is no 
Reſcue, nor no Companions but of the Ac- 
curs'd, and the Worm which never dies. In- 
deed there is no Conſideration, moral or di- 
vine, which does nor warn us to deteſt the 
Sin of Whoredom, which has a profeſs'd 
Enmity againſt the Body it ſelf; Every Sin 
which a Man doth is without the Body, but 
b» that committeth Fornication finneth againſt 
his own Bay. N 
It is contrary to the Spirit of Govern— 
ment, by debaſing the Spirit of a Man, ren- 
dring him ſoft and effeminate, without Cou- 
rage or Confidence. David felt this after his 
Folly with Bathjbebaz he fell to unkingly 
Acts and Stratagems to clude the Crime 
and he did nothing but encreaſe it; he 
remain'd timorous and poor ſpirited, till he 
pray'd to God to reſtore him to his former 


Boldneſs and Vigor of Mind. He order'd 


Uriah to be plac'd in the Front of the Bat- 
tle, to give him by his Death the entire En- 
joyment of his Wife; the firft Act that fol- 
low'd his Uncleanneſs, was the Murder of 


a brave Man, his Rival: Should we not, ob 


Cod, be in continual Fears of a Sin, capable 
of putting ſo good and great a Prince on ſo 


baſe and ſo bloody an Action? How can we 


reſiſt Temptation without a double Portion of 
thy Grace, as when the Light of thy Counte- 


nance has not ſo ſtin'd? We find Arguments a- 


gainſt 
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gainſt Uncleanneſs in the New Teſtament, 
which cou'd not be us'd in the Old: Indeed 
Chaſtity is a Duty, which was myſtically 


intended by God in the Law of Circumci- 


ſion; but in the Sacrament of Baptiſm we 
receive the Holy Spirit, and our Bodies are 
made living Temples of the Holy Ghoſt, in 
which he dwells; and therefore Unclean- 
nels is Sacrilege, and defiles a Temple of 
the living God. Know ye not that your Bo- 
dy is the Temple of the Holy Ghoſt? And be 
that defiles a Temple, him will God deſtroy : 


Therefore glorifie God in your Bodies, that is; 


flee Fornication: To which, for the likeneſs 

of the Argument, we may add, that our Bo- 
dies are Members of Chriſt, and God forbid 
that we ſhou'd tate the Members of Chriſt, 
and make them the Members of Harlots. 'Thus 


then Uncleanneſs diſhonours Chriſt, and 


diſhonours the Holy Spirit: It is a Sin a- 

gainſt God, and in this Senſe a Sin againſt 

the Holy Ghoſt. x | 
Theſe are Arguments us'd by Divines, 


who are our beſt Guides in matters where 


our own Judgments are apt to be bya{s'd b 

the Fleſh. They add, with reſpect to A- 
dultery, „That Marriage is by Chriſt hal- 
6 low'd into a Myſtery, to ſigniſie the ſa- 
& cramental and myſtical Union of Chiiſt 
« and his Church; he therefore who breaks 
e the Knot, which the Church and their 
* þ CC mu- 
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c mutual Faith have-ty'd, and Chriſt has 
* knit up into a Myſtery, diſhonours a great 
« Rite of AY: of high, ſpiritual 
& and excellent Signification. The Church 
of Rome, which turns all her Worſhip into 
Idolatry, turns this Contract into a Sacra- 
ment; but tho' we muſt not pay it ſuch 
Idolatrous Reverence, we muſt look upon 
it as a ſacred Vow, ſolemnly made before 
God, whom we call'd to witneſs before the 
Congregation, and who has denounc'd a 
thouſand Woes, both here and hereafter, a- 
gainſt thoſe that break it. 

VUncleanneſs is the Parent of blindneſs of 
Mind, Inconſideration, Precipitancy, or 
Giddineſs in Actions, Self-love, Hatred of 
God, Love of preſent Pleaſures, a Deſpight 
or Deſpair of the Joys of Religion and Hea- 


ven; whereas a pure Mind ina chaſte Body, 


is the Mother of Wiſdom and Deliberation, 
ſober Counſel and ingenuous Actions, open 
Deportment and ſweet Carriage, ſincere 
Principles and unprejudic'd. Underſtanding, 
Love of God and Self-denial, Peace and 
Confidence, holy Prayers, and ſpiritual Com- 
torts, a Joy of Spirit infinitely greater than 
the carnal and fleeting Joys of Unchaſtity; 
For to overcome Pleaſure is the greateſt Plea- 
fare, and no Victory is greater than that which 
is got over our Luſts and filthy Inclinations. 


Com- 


Chaſtity. 
Common Honeſty, methinks, is of it ſelf 


ſufficient to prevent us from falling into the 


Sins of Fornication and Adultery; and com- 
mon Shame, enough to deter Men from gi- 
ving way to ſo beaſtly an Appetite: How. 
are ſuch abhorr'd by all ſober and religious 
Perions? they are pointed at as ſo many ug- 
ly Monſters; and while the Adulterers and 
W horemongers pride it perhaps in theirown 
er Ser e that they have made Con- 

ueſts of their Neighbours Wives and 
ä — all good People look upon them 
as the Scandal and Peſts of Mankind. In 
Scripture we read, that Abimelech made it 


Death for the Men of Gerar to meddle with 


the Wife of //aac, and Judah condemn' d ha- 
mar to be burnt for her Adultery. Befides the 
Law made to put the adulterous Perſon to 
death, God conſtituted a ſettled and con- 
ſtant Miracle to diſcover the Adultery of a 
ſuſpected Woman, that her Bowels ſhou'd burſt 
with drinking the Waters of Jealouſie. All 


Nations, barbarous and civil, agree in a gene- 


ral Deteſtation of ſo diſhoneſt and ſhameful a 


Crime. Several Attemprs have been made in 
our own Country to deſtroy it: The Puri- 


tans were for puniſhing it with Death, and 
a Law had like to have paſt ſome Years 
{ince to the ſame good Purpoſe But to our 
Shame be ir ſpoken, the Crime was too ge- 


neral, the Offenders too great, and not the 


; 7 Nati- 
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Nation too merciful; for God forbid, that 
thoſe who with pleaſure ſee daily poor Cri- 
minals carry'd to the Gallows for little Thefts 
and Robberies, ſhow'd be griev'd to ſee thoſe 
uniſh'd with Death, that had robb'd whole 
amilies of their Peace, and Honour, and 
Eſtates, by bringing into them Baſtardy and 
The middle Ages of the Church were not 
pleas'd that the Adultereſs ſhou'd be put to 
eath; as the Church grew more dege- 
nerate, the Manners of Chriſtians grew al- 
fo more deprav*'d : But in the Primitive Ages, 
the Civil Laws, by which they were then 
vern'd, gave leave to the injur'd Husband 

to kill his adulterous Wife, if he took her in 
the Fact. The Partiality of this Law to 
Men having caus'd an Enquiry, M hether is 
worſe, the Adultery of the Man or the Mo- 
nan? Let us examine that Queſtion : In 
doing which we muſt obſerve, that, in re- 
pert of the Perſon, the Fault is Te om 
Man than a Woman, who is of a morepli- 
ant and eaſie Spirit, of a weaker Underſtin- 
ding and has nothing to ſupply the unequal 
Strengths of Men but the Defence of a paſ- 
five Nature, and the Armour of Modeſty, the 
natural Ornament of that Sex. It is unjuſt, 
ſaid the good Emperor Antoninus, that the 
Man ſhou'd demand Chaſtity and Severity from 
his Wife, which himſelf will not obſerve to- 
wards her. But this Injuſtice is become ſo 
common, 


Chaſtity. ww 


common, that if Adultery: is ſtill reckon'd a 
Sin towards God, yet Men are far from ha- 
ving Remorſe of Conſcience for it, as it is 
an Injury to their Wives; tho' to exact 
Chaſtity of them, and not to practiſe it 
themſelves, is as if a Man ſhou'd perſuade 
his Wife to fight againſt thoſe Enemies to 
which he had yielded himſelf a Priſoner. 
Now, in reſpect of the evil Conſequence of 
Adultery, it is worſe in a Woman than a 
Man, as bringing Baſtardy into a Family, 
Diſinheriſons, and great Injuries to the law- 
ful Children, infinite Violations of Peace, 
Murders, Divorces, and all the Effects of 
Rage and Madneſs. In reſpect of the Crime, 
and as relating to God, they are equal, in- 
tolerable, and damnable. It is no more per- 
mitted to Men to have many Wives, than 
to Women to have many Husbands; in this 
reſpect they have the ſame Privileges, and 
their Sin is the ſame. Adulterous Perſons 
were refuſed the Holy Communion by the 
Ancient Church, till they had done ſeven 
Vears Penance in Faſting and Sackcloth, 


in ſevere Inflictions, and Inſtruments of 


Chaſtity and Sorrow, according to the Diſ- 
cipline of thoſe Ages. | 


How many are now admitted daily to 


that Bleſſed Ordinance, who boaſt of their 
Adultery, and glory in their Filthineſs? 
How many do our Laws oblige to this Com- 

munion 
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munion of Saints, or to renounce the Pro- 
viſions of Life? The Sin of thoſe that take 
it unworthily muſt lie in part at their Doors 
who lay ſo violent a Temptation, as is Bread, 
in their way. Where is the Purity, the 
Severity of the ancient Diſcipline? How is 
the Sacrament of the Body of Chriſt proſti- 
tuted to mean and mercenary Uſes? Is the 
Adulterer forbidden to approach it? Is the 
ſacred Cup taken from the foul Hand of the 
Whoremonger ! Are Communicants fo ex- 
amin'd as to intend a thorough Inquiry into 
their Preparedneſs to ſit at the Table of the 
Lord? Or are not the open Whoremon- 
er and Adulterer taken on their own Cre- 
it, becauſe the Law has enjoyn'd them to 
communicate or ftarve? I muſt confeſs, I 
think of this moſt Holy Ordinance with ſo 
much Reverence, that I cannot withour 
trembling conſider what Herds of adulte- 
rous Beaſts have the glorious Privilege of 

the Elect and Choſen of God. 
Having treated of the Virtue of Chaſtity, 
with reſpect to its oppoſite Luft, let us re- 
flect on its proper Offices, and in what that 
Grace and Duty is exercis'd. ou 
We muſt reſiſt all unclean Thoughts, and 
not indulge our Fancies with Uincleanneſs, 
thoꝰ poſſibly it may not always enflame De- 
ſire. We muſt never Humour our ſelves 
with fantaſtick Notions of Love; for * 
55 ä either 
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either by Shame, Impatience, or want of 
Opportunity, we may be reftrain'd from 
the Act, it will not be our Faults that the 
Sin was not committed; the Mind is as 
criminal as the Body, and our Puniſhment 
will be the ſame. DEE 
Have a chaſte Eye and a chaſte Hand, it 
being all one with what part of the Bo- 
dy we commit Adultery. If a Man lets 
his Eye looſe, and enjoys the Luſt of it, 
he's an Adulterer. Look not on @ Woman 
ro luſt after her; wanton Glances will 
create lewd Wiſhes and Ideas, and ſup- 
poling all the Members to be reſtrain'd, + 
yet if the Eye be permitted to luſt, a Man 

can nootherwiſe be called chaſte than he can 
be call'd ſevere and mortify'd, who firs all 
Day ſeeing Plays and Revellings, and out 
of Greedineſs ro fill his Eye neglects his 
Belly. There are ſome Veſſels, which, if 
you offer to lift by the bottom, you can- 
not ſtir them, bur are ſoon remov'd if you 
take them by the Ears. It matters not 
with which of your Members you are car- 
ry'd from your Duty. The ſure Conſe- 
quence of all wanton Dalliance 'is Deſire, 
and if you refrain from the Act it will not 
be out of Fear of God, but Fear of Man 
of your ſelf, or others. Had you fear'd 
God, you would not have run into Temp- 
tation; and the Pleaſure you take in gazing 
| on 
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on and luſting after a beautiful Woman, 
carries as much Guilt with it as her Em- 
braces. | For 'tis not Virtue that reſtrains 
you from them, but Neceſſity; - you 
cou'd not enjoy any more, therefore you 
did not; you wou'd not, becauſe a ftrong- 
er Paſſion, Terror, at that time maſter'd 
ou; God was not all that while in your 
eart. Can you ſay that your Heart and 
Mind were chaſte! Did you deteſt all Un- 
cleanneſs? Did you check the Motions the 
tempting Objects inſpir'd? If it was not 
thus with you, you are as much a Whore- 


monger and Adulterer, as much lyes upon 


you to be repented of, as if your whole Bo- 
dy had been involv'd in the Crime. To de- 
teſt Uncleanneſs, to diſlike its Motions, paſt 
Actions, Circumſtances, Diſcourſes, ought 
to be the Chaſtity of Virgins and Widows, 
of old Perſons and Eunuchs eſpecially, and 
generally of all Men according to their ſeve- 
ral Neceſſities. Filthy Diſcourſe is a great 
Enflamer of Luſt. Avoid all Indecencies-of 
Language with a great Care; keep the 
Tongue chaſte; good Manners has baniſh'd . 
this Impurity from Converſation. It as 
much miſ-becomes a Gentleman as a Chri- 
ſtian to accuſtom himſelf, or allow himſelf 
in the Language of the Stews: Bur that's 
but a poor Conſideration, in Compariſon of 
the Preſence we ſhou'd always remember we 

| are 
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are in, that of the All-hearing and All-ſee- 
ing God. 5 69G een | £303 Ran 

Temptations to Luſt are of too prevail- 
ing a Nature to be diſputed with: Do not 
think to reaſon your ſelves out of them, 
when the very workings of the Mind in all 
ſuch Diſputes ſerve to create. Deſire; Paſ- 
ſion will be too ſtrong for your Arguments; 
you will ſoon give up a Cauſe you with to 
oſe. Fly therefore all Temptation; think 
not at all of it; drive it immediately out 
of your Head with Religion or Buſineſs. 
If the Mind has not. conquer'd Luſt, the 
Reſiſtance from the Body will be but ve- 
ry weak; tis an Enemy that is to be treated + 
otherwiſe than with direct War and Conten- 
tion: If you hear it ſpeak, it ruins you, 
and the very Arguments you go abour to 
anſwer, leave a Reliſh upon the Tongue. 
'A Man may be burnt if he goes near the 
Fire, tho? — to quench his Houſe; and 
by handling Pitch, tho' but to take it from 
your Cloaths, you defile your Fingers. Be- 
ſides, to argue with Temptation ſhews a 
Pleaſure in being tempted; if you had ſuch 
an Abhorrence for the Sin as you ought 
to have had, you wou'd not dare to have 
debated it, you would be frighten'd at the 
diſtant Approach of it, and fly from it as 
from Deitruction. 


Idle- 
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- Jdlenefs is a great Incentive to Luft, and 
muſt on that Account be avoided; it creeps 
in at thoſe Emptineſſes of Time, when the 
Soul is unemploy'd, and the Body is at 
eaſe. No eaſie, healthful, and idle Per- 
ſon, was ever chaſte, if a Temptation fell 
in his way. Of all Employments, bodily 
Labour is moſt uſeful ro anſwer this good 
End. When the Body is tir'd with ho- 
neſt Toi}, twill give no Encouragement to 
the Tempter to attack; he will never ven- 
ture upon you if he is not ſure of havin 
the Fleſh on his ſide. The Soul of itſelt 
would, in moft Cafes, be too hard for him, 
and in this particularly; there is nothing 
in Impurity which does not ſhock it when 
tis not byaſs'd by the Luft of the Body; 
keep that low and the Mind will raiſe itſelf 
above Tempration. Church Diſcipline en- 
joyns Corporal Mortifications, and hard 
Ulages of rhe Body, to its Members. Faſt- 
ings,” folemn and real, may be Helps to 
Chaſtity ; but the Mind mult be firſt well 
convinc'd of the Danger of this Sin, or all | 
theſe outward Penances will avail little, | 
thoſe eſpecially that are purcly nominal. 
There is no greater Farce play'd than ſuch 
Faſters a& towards Heaven, who will not 
indeed cat Fleſh, but will mortifie them- 
ſelves with the moſt exquiſite Delicacies 


in 
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in Fiſh improv'd for the Palate by the 
moſt heartning Sauces: Theſe, in ſo diſci- 
plining themſelves, mock him who will 
not be mock'd, and. inftead of mortifying 
pamper the Fleſh, and add new Fuel to 
the Flame of Luſt. A ſpare Diet, a thin 
courſe Table, ſeldom ear ren Ms fre- 
quent and real Faſtings, are of ſome Profit 
againſt the Spirit of Fornication. By cut- 
ting off the Enemies Proviſions we doubt- 
leſs weaken his Strength; yet all this will 
not avail unleſs we conceive a Deteſtation 
of the Evil of it, as an Offence to God, 
and arm our Minds againſt it by his Grace. 
Poverry fins againſt Chaſtity as well as 
Riches, and Colleges are equally polluted 
with Courts. One would think that the- 
Anxiety of ſuch as are in Want ſhou'd not 

ive room for thoſe hot Deſires which are 
the natural, and often the intended Effects 
of Luxury; yet in Priſons, where the con- 
find Wretches feed hard and lye hard, 
Luft frequently awakens them in their mi- 
ſerable Nights, and the Devil flatters them 
that the Enjo ment of one vile Pleaſure, 
which is in their Power, will compenſate 
for the Loſs of all others that are not ſo. 
The extraordinary Mortifications enjoyn'd 
by the Church of Rome, and recommended 
by ſome Proteſtants who lay too much Stref$ 
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on outward Diſcipline, are not, methinks, 
worthy the Dignity of Chriſtianity. Shall 
I - boatt of my Purity when I am reduc'd 
to Impotence? or confide in that Chaſtity 
which is the Effect of Pain? When Eaſe 
and Strength are recover'd, and the Body 


will not bear to be always in Pain and Im- 


potency, if the Mind has no better De- 


\ fences, how ſoon will Temptation break 


in upon it, and fill up that dangerous In- 
terval with Sin. To bring the Body under, 
was St. Paul's Remedy, and it is a good 
one, but it may deceive us; it is a Tray- 
tor that will deceive itſelf when we moſt 
truſt to it; the Soul muſt be always upon 
the Watch, and then outward Diſcipline 
may and will be effectual. What a noble 
Chaſtity was that Nicomedian Prince bleſt 
with, who, as St. Jerom tells us, being 
tempted upon Flowers, and a perfum'd 
Bed, with a ſoft Violence, and fo far ty'd 


+ 


down to the Temptation, that he could 


not diſengage himſelf, being ſollicited with 


all the wanton Circumſtances of Afan 


Lewdneſs, by an impure Courtezan, left 
the Eaſineſs of his Poſture ſhould betray 
him, he ſpit out his 3 into her 


irtue coſts ſo 
much as Chaſtity. 


Fly 
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Fly then from all Occaſions of Impu- 
rity: From looſe Company, Balls, Revel- 
lings, indecent Mixtures in Dancings, idle 
Talk, private Society with ſtrange Women, 
gazing upon a beauteous Face, from ſing- 
ing Women, amorous Geſtures, looſe Ar- 
tire, Feaſts and Perfumes, from Wine and 
Strong Drinks made to perſecute Chaſtity : 
Some of theſe are the very Prologues to 
Luſt. Remember *tis eaſier to die for Cha- 
ſtity than to live with it, and the Execu- 
tioner cou'd not. extort a Conſent from 
ſome Perſons from whom a Lover wou'd 
have entreated it. 'The Glory of Chaſtity 
will eaſily overcome the Rudeneſs of Fear 
and Violence, but Eafineſs and Softneſs, 
Perſuaſion and Tenderneſs, like the Sun, 
make a Virgin lay by her Veil and Robe; 
which Perſecution, like the Northern Wind, 


wou'd make her hold faſt and wrap cloſe 


about her. . N 
When a Woman thinks ſhe is belov'd, 


ſhe is very far gone in the way of Loving; 


and apt to believe there cannot be ſo much 
harm as is repreſented to her, in what is 
ſo generous and grateful. Poor Delu- 
ſion: Shou'd Generoſity and Gratitude 
make her damn her own Soul, becauſe 
her Lover wou'd damn his? But the De- 


vil puts on all Shapes, and appears ſome- 
Vor. 5 I times 
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times like an Angel of Light; he puts 


fair Gloſſes on the fouleſt Actions, con- 
founds Vice and Virtue, and covers a 


pleaſing Temptation with the moſt ſpeci- 


ous Pretences. 
He who will ſecure his Chaſtity, muſt 


Grſt-cure his Pride and his Rage. Luſt is 


often the Puniſnment of a proud Man, to 


tame the Vanity of his Pride, by the Shame 
and Affronts of Unchaſtity; and the ſame 


intemperate Heat which makes Anger 
kindles Luft N 
A ſure way to eſcape Temptation is to 
fly ones ſelf. Avoid being alone when you 
are afraid of it; ſeek Relief in Company, 
whoſe Modeſty may ſuppreſs, or their So- 
ciety divert, all unclean Thoughts; and 


not that, whoſe wanton Mirth may awaken 


Luſt when it was aſleep, as is commonly 


the Effect of the joyous and gallant Con- 


verſation of this Age. There is a Reve- 
rence due to Numbers which checks the 
Lewdneſs of the Tongue, and take care 
not to aſſociate with ſuch as are inſenſible 
of that Reverence, and had rather be mer- 
ry than diſcreet and chaſte; tho' what 
they call Mirth is generally ſo beaſtly 


when it turns on Chaſtity, that wiſe Men 
vwou'd have an equal Contempt and Ab- 


borrence for the Ribaldry and Folly. 


Pray 
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Pray often, and fervently, to God, who 
is the Eſſence of Purity, that he wou'd be 
leas'd to reprove and caſt out the unclean 
Yoirle For þefides the Bleſſings of Prayer, 
by way of Reward, it has a natural Vir- 
rue to reſtrain this Vice. - Prayer againſt. 
it is an unwillingneſs to act it, and fo long 
as we heartily pray againſt ir, our De- 
fires are ſecur'd, and the Tempter has no 
Power. This was St. Paul's other Re- 
medy, For this Cauſe I beſonght the Lord 
thrice; and there is equal Reaſon and Ad- 
vantage in the Uſe of it. The main thing 
that is to be ſecur'd in this Affair, is a 
Man's Mind. He who goes about to cure 
Luſt by bodily Exerciſe alone, or Mortifi- 
cations, ſhall find them ſometimes inſtru- 
mental to it, always inſufficient, and of lit- 
tle Profit: But he who has a chaſte Mind, 
ſhall find his Body apt enough to take 
Laws: Let it do its worſt it cannot make 
a Sin, and in its greateſt Violence, can on- 
ly produce a little natural Uneaſineſs, not 
o much Trouble as a ſevere Faft, or a 
hard Lodging. If a Man be hungry he 
muſt eat, if he be thirſty he muſt drink 
at ſome convenient time, or elſe he dies; 
but if the Body be rebellious, provided the 
Mind be chaſte, let it do its worſt, if you 
reſolve perfectly not to ſatisſie it, you can 
receive no great Evil by it. 
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Theſe Conſiderations may give room for 
others, ariſing from ev'ry one's own Expe- 
11ence. The Subject it ſelf is ſo nice, that 
it mult be 8 with Delicacy. T will 
be eaſily comprehended, what are the Evils 
we wou'd exhort to be avoided, what the 
Helps we may find in order to it. Tis a 
ſad thing, that a Sin which carries along 
with it eternal Damnation, ſhou'd paſs of 
as a Trifle; that it ſhou'd be a ſort of a Jeſt 
to ſpeak ill of it; and that without being 
Advocates for W horemongers and Adulte- 
rers, one can hardly eſcape the Scandal of 
being preciſe. The Souls of Men are not 
to be complimented into Security; and let 
the greateſt and faireſt of Mortals know, 
the time will come, when to have been 
Fair and Great will avail them nothing, 
and to have been Pure and Holy will crown 
them with immortal Glory. 2 
The Remedies we have mention'd, are 
of univerſal Efficacy againſt Lewdneſs in all 
Caſes extraordinary and violent; but in or- 
dinary and common, the Remedy which 
God has provided, honourable Marriage, 
has a natural Efficacy, beſides a Virtue - 
divine Bleſſing, to cure the Inconveniences 
which otherwiſe might afflict Perſons tem- 
perate and ſober. TH 
Tis true, Marriage is, like other good 
things, ſeldom ſpoken of but in ſport; it 
is 


| 
| 
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is generally taken to prevent the Incoſve- 


niencies of -Fortune, rather than thoſe af 
Virtue: The Puniſhment as generally fol- 


lows the Crime; and thoſe that marry for 


Money only, have rarely any thing elſe 
with 1t that tends to Happineſs. No won- 
der People, fo given up to Avarice, ſhou'd 
fall into other Sins; that the Neglect of 
thoſe Wives, whom they took out of Co- 
vetuouſneſs and not out of Love, ſhou'd 
end in Adultery on both ſides, and ſuch 
vicious Marriages be the Ruin of their 
Peace here, and their Happineſs hereafter. 
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„II not the Ladies take them- 
HE * 2 ſelves to be affronted, if we 
af 8 7 . 
9 V 2) ſhou'd ſo much as queſtion 
dba they want Leſſons on this 
Voirtue? Will not Men deſpiſe 
us for thinking it becomes them? Is not 
the baſbful Man in the Cavalier Phraſe a 
Coward? Is it not a Term of Reproach? 
"Tis very hard, that in a Coftry profeſ- 
ſing Chriſtianity and Reformation, moſt of 
theſe Virtues are fo out of Faſhion, that it 
is a moſt uncourtly Buſineſs to endeavour 
to recommend them. Thoſe that do it 
are forc'd to affect Ludicrous Turns, and to 
reform by Satyr, and not by Inſtruction. 
People who are not afraid of being damn'd, 
are afraid of being laugh'd at, and ſuch as 
reprove with Gravity and Concern, may 
anſwer the Dictates of their own Conſci- 
ences, but will have very little Effect on 
their Neighbours. 1 
ct 


Let us, however, do our Duty; let us 
ſtudy to find out the Paths of Truth and 
Salvation, and put thoſe that err in the 
right way in which they ſhould walk. No 
Virtue will give more Grace to all their 
Actions than this of Modeſty, whether we 
conſider it as oppos'd to Boldneſsand Inde- 
cency, or to Lightneſs and Wantonneſs. 
Zeno has not ill defin'd it to be the Science 
of decent Motion, it being that which guides 
and regulates the whole Behaviour, checks 
and controuls all rude Exorbitancy, and is 
the great Civilizer of Converſation: Tis 
indeed a Virtue of general Influence; it does 
not only ballaſt the Mind with ſober and 
humble Thoughts of ones ſelf, it alſo ſteers 
every part of the outward Frame: It ap- 
pears in the Face in calm and meek Looks 
the Impreſſion of it is ſo ſtrong there, that 
it has thence acquir'd the Name of Shame- 
facedneſs. Certainly nothing gives fo great 
a Luſtre to Beauty in Women; tis of it ſelf 
ſo beautiful, that it has been a Charm to 
Hearts inſenſible of all others, and conquer'd 
when a fair Face has without it ſet out all 
its Glories in vain. An innocent Modeſty, 
a native Simplicity of Look, eclipſe all the 
glaring Splendors of Art and Dreſs. Let Na- 
ture and Art contribute to render a Woman 
lovely, if Boldneſs be to be read in her Face, 
it blots out all the * of Beauty, and like 
| 4. a 
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a Cloud over the Sun, intercepts the View 
of all that was otherwiſe amiable, rendering 
its Blackneſs the more obſervable, by being 
placed near ſomewhat that was apt to at- 
tract the Eyes. | | | 
_ Modeſty confines not its ſelf to the Face, 
it is there only in Shadow and Effigy; it is 
in Lite and Motion, in the Words, whence 
ſhe baniſhes all Indecency and Rudeneſs, all 
Inſolence and Diſdain, with whatever elſe 
may render a Perſon troubleſom or ridiculous 
to Company. It does not only refine the 
Language, it often modulates the Voice and 
Accent, it admits no unhandſome Earneſt- 
neſs or Lewdneſs of Diſcourſe ;- the latter of 
which was thought ſo indecent in Carneades, 
tho' in his publick Lecture, that the Gym- 
naſiarch reprov'd him for it; and ſure, if it 
were not allowable to a Philoſopher in his 
School, it will leſs become a Woman in or- 
dinary Converſation. A Woman's Tongue 
ſhou'd be like the imaginary Muſick of the 
Spheres, ſweet and charming, but not to be 
heard at a diſtance. As Modeſty preſcribes 
the manner, ſo it does alſo the meaſure of 
ſpeaking; it reſtrains all exceſs of talking, a 
Faulr incident to none but the Bold. To 
monopolize the Diſcourſe of the Company, 
is a certain Sign of the good Opinion a Per- 
ſon has of himſelf, and as certain a way to 
loſe that of the Company; every one deſires 


to 
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to be heard in his turn, every one expects 
Applauſe from what he ſays, as well as he 
who wou'd ingroſs all: He who wou'd 
pleaſe in Converſation, muſt endeavour to 
pleaſe others, and that cannot be done with- 
out hearing them. with good hiking, with 
which they will then hear you. The divine. 
Poet Herbert ſays on this Occaſion, 


„ 
Will no more talk all, then eat all at a Feaſt. 


= To be always talking in Company is aſ- 
ſuming an inſufferable Superiority over it; 
it looks as if you took them for your Pupils, 
and ger or they wanted your Inſtruction. 
The wiſe Socrates ſaid, It is Arrogance to 
ſpeak all, and to be willing to hear nothing. 
This is a. Vice in both Sexes; the forward 
Coxcomb is ſure to be the Jeſt or Con- 
tempt of thoſe he is eternally talking to, 
and the as forward Coquet renders her ſelf 
as ridiculous as ſhe thinks ſhe is engaging: 
'T'is an Inſolence unbecoming a Man, and 
more eſpecially a Woman. 
This was ſo much the Sentiments of the 
antient Romans, that they allow d not Wo- 
men to {peak publicly, tho' it were in their 
own neceſſary Defence; inſomuch, that 
when Amaſia ſtood forth to plead her own « 
Cauſe in the Senate, they look'd on it as fo . 
fi prodigious + 
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prodigious a thing, that they ſent to conſult 
the Oracle what it portended to the State: 
And tho! theſe firſt Severities were ſoon loſt 
in the Succeſſes of that Empire, tho' their 
Eaſtern Conqueſts introduc'd Luxury and 
Corruption of Manners; yet Valerius Maxi- 
mus cou'd find but two more whoſe either 
Neeeſtity or Impudence perſuaded them to 

repeat this unhandſome Attempt. 
Is not the Indecency of Talkativeneſs in 
Women one of the chicf Reaſons of the 
Scandal they lie under on that Account. 
"Tis faid, they talk too much becauſe they 
fhou'd talk but little, and when they err in 
it, tis the more obſervable becauſe it is un- 
handſome; whether it were from the un- 
gracefulnefs of the thing or from the Pro- 
ſion Women have toit, I ſhall not deter- 
mine, but we find the Apoſtle very earneſt in 
his Caution againſt it: In his Epiſtle to the 
Corinthians, he expreſſiy enjoyns Women to 
keep Silence in the Church, where he affirms 
it a Shame for them to ſpeak. Our Quakers 
have broke in upon this Injunction; the 
Pretence they have for it is no great Com- 
ep to the Sex; they alledge, that St. 
au did not forbid Women to teach when. 
inſpir d, but to ſpeak to one another and di- 
ſturb rhe 8 28 if their Tongues 
were always ſo unruly, that Devotion it ſelf 
cou'd not Keep them within Bounds. But 
| 1 leaving 
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leaving theſe Enthuſiaſts to their Whimſies, 
tho' St. Paul's Injunctions ſeem here only 
reſtrain'd to Eccleſiaſtical Aſſemblies, yet 
there are other places where he is more ge- 
neral, as in his Epiſtle to Timothy, Let Mo- 
men learn in Silence, andagain, to be in Silence. 
I hope we ſhall not beaccus'd of ill Breed- 
ing, for ſetting Scripture before the Sex, 
and ſhewing what they are enjoyn'd to 
there. The Apoſtle grounds his Phraſe not 
only on the inferiority of the FYomen in re- 
gard of the Creation and firſt Sin, bur alſo 
on the Preſumption that they needed Inſtru- 
ction, towards which, Silence has always 
been reckon'd an indiſputable Qualificati- 
on, the introductory Precept in all Schools, 
as that in which all Attention is founded. 
If ſome Women of our Age, ſays a ſerious and 
fible Author, think they have out gone that 
Novice State the Apoſile ſuppoſes, and want no 
teaching; I muſt crave leave to believe they want” 
that very firſt Principle which ſhow'd ſet tbem 
to learn, the Knowledge of their own Ignorance. 
A Science which ſo 8 with Study, that 
Socrates after a long Life ſpent in purſuit of 
Wiſdom, gave this as the Sum of his Learns 
ing, . This only I know, that I know nothing 
a Proficiency that is much wanting to the 
Talkers of both Sexes,who confute the com- 
mon Maxim, and give what they have not 
by making their Ignorance viſible to me ; 
tho! 
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thoꝰ' it be undiſcernable to themſelves. To 
ſuch may not unfitly be apply'd the Sarcaſm 
of Zeno to a talkative — Their Ears 
are fallen into their Tongue. Mlen muſt not 
aſſume to themſelves a Privilege of perpe- 
tually ſpeaking, becauſe it is deny'd to Wo- 
men. It is not becoming in the one, be- 


Cauſe it goes not become the other. Bur it 


being more indecent and more obſervable 
in Women, it is therefore preſt the mo 
home to them to beware of i. | 
For thoſe of the Sex who are guilty of 
this Vie are generally guilty of another, 
which i Slander; their Tongue runs moſt- 


ly againſt fomebody or other, whether they 


have or have not offended them : They ne- 
ver want Matter, either from their own In- 
vention, or the Invention of others. Truth 
will not furniſh them with half an Hours 
Converſation, the reſt of it is made up with 
what they have heard or invented of their 
Neighbours. They beginalways with adue 
Abhorrence of the Crime they are about to 
comniit. They will by no means wrong the 
injur'd Perſon, and then they do it as mali- 
ciouſly and effectually as they can. It is to 


be hop'd it prevails moſtly among the Vul- 


gar; but the Great have alſo their ſcandalous 
Chronicles, and they manage themiclves in a 
g-cat mcaſure, as if the beſt way for them 
to ſecure their ownRepuration, was to black- 

en 
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en others. The Education of the Noble 
ſhou'd ſet them above ſuchꝭ baſe and mean 
Entertainments. But as Tatling is the Ef- 
fect of Idleneſs, it is not unreaſonably to be 
fear d, that where there is molt of the Cauſe, 
there will be ſome of the Effect; and indeed 
it wou'd puzzle one to conjecture how that 
round Ws formal Viſits among Perſons of 
Quality ſhou'd be kept up without this in- 
ceſſant Chat of Calumny. Can their Viſits 
only be a dumb Shew ? — the Converſa- 
tion roll upon the unfaſhionable Theme of 
Piety, Virtue, Wiſdom and Diſcretion? Is 
good Houſewifery one of the dull Topicks 
they handle there? When the News from 
the Opera and Play-houſe is run over, what 
remains but that of the Park and the Aſſem- 
bly ? Thence ariſe a thouſand Subjects of 
Scandal, which is a moſt inexhauſtible Re- 
ſerve. It has ſo many Springs to feed it, it is 
ſcarce poſſible it ſhould fail. Ir flatters the 
Envy of ſome, the Spleen of others, the Re- 
venge of Rivals, cither in Loveor Splendor, 
Paſſions which the Sex are the more ſubject 
to, the leſs they are naturally able to defend 
themſelves againſt them But this Vice otSlan» 
der is not more frequently introduc'd by any 
thing than the Vanity of the Wit, which has 
no where a more free and exorbitant Range, 
than in cenſuring or deriding; It finds not only 
Exerciſe but Triumph too, Vain Fate oY 
Om 
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dom conſidering the Infirmities or Follies of 
others without ſome Complacences and aſſu- 
ming Reflections on themſelves, which 
how diſagreeable it renders this Liberty of 
Talking to that Modeſty we recommend, 
is obvious enough: and would God it were 
only oppoſite to that. It is no leſs ſo to all 
the Obligations of Juſtice and Charity, which 
are ſcarcely ſo frequently violated by any 
thing, as by this Licence of the Tongue. 
Another Vice of this kind which the Sex 
is generally charg'd with, is the pom of 
Secrets; an Infirmity preſum'd ſo incident 
to them, that Ariſtotle is ſaid to have made 
it one of the three things he ſolemnly re- 
pented of, that he hadever truſted a Secrer 
with a Woman: By how much the great- 
er Prejudice they lie under in this reſpect, 
the greater ought to be their Caution to 
vindicate, not only themſelves, but their 
Sex from the Imputation, which is indeed 
extreamly reproachful. This blabbing Hu- 
mour being a Symptom of a looſe impotent 
Soul, a kind of Incontinence of the Mind, 
that can retain nothing committed to it 
but as if that alſo had its diabetick Paſſion, 
perpetually and almoſt inſenſibly evacuating 
all. However willing Men are to appropri- 
ate this to the Sex, yet the Fault is owing 
only to an ill Confficurion of Mind; for 


there are Inſtances of heroick * = 
* 


Women, as ſhining as any the Men can 
boaſt; in whom this ill Conſtitution is often 
no leſs viſible. Thoſe Women who by Rea- 
ſon and Virtue have acquir'd a Firmneſs and 
Solidity of Soul, are as ſure Repoſitories of 
a Secret as the moſt, maſculine Confident : 
Such therefore ſhot be clear'd of the ge- 
neral Accuſation and their Example ſhews 

the reſt, that Nature has put them under 
no fatal Neceſſity of being thus impotent. 
A Secret is no ſuch unruly thing but it may 
be kept in; they may take the wiſe Man's 
| Word for it, If thou haſt heard a Word let 
it die with thee, and behold it will not burſt 
thee. | 

Theſe Reflections are in a particular man- 
ner addreſt to the ſofter Sex; not but that 
they are uſeſul to Men too, Modeſty being 
a Wn in them as well as Women, as it is 
oppos'd to Impudence. To have that Com- 
mand of ones ſelf, as faithfully to keep the 
Secrets we are intruſted with, ſhews a ſtrong 
Mind, and is a piece of daring Manlinefs, 
which Women may affect without breach of 
Modeſty. It wou'd be well if they wou'd take 
it in exchange for that virile Boldneſs which 
is now too common even among Ladies. Such 
a degenerate Age do we live 1n, that ey 
thing ſeems inverted ; the different Manners 
of Sexes are confounded ; Men fall into the 
Effeminacy and Delicacy of a | 
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Women take up the Confidence, the Bold- 
neſs of Men, under a Notion of good Breed- 
ing. A Bluſh, formerly reputed the Co- 
lour of Virtue, is reckon'd worſe Manners 
than thoſe things which ought to occaſion- 
it. How do they ſtand the Inſults of Lewd-- 
neſs at the Theatre? and to bluſh at them 
wou'd be accounted a Weakneſs, which no- 
thing but the Simplicity of a Country Girl 
. excuſe. A Weakneſs that ſoon wears 
off in thoſe who bring it toFown with them: 
A few Weeks Play-houſe Diſcipline poliſhes. 
them of that Ruſticity, and advances them 
to a modiſn Aſſurance, which ſeldom termi- 
nates in it ſelf, but is deſign'd to carry them 
on till they arrive at a perfect Metamorpho- 
ſis. Their Geſture, their Language, nay, 
their Habit too, being affectedly Maſculine, 
they have Men to ſerve them even in their 
Bedchambers, and make no ſcruple of re- 
ceiving Viſits in their Beds, to imitate the 
Freedom of the French, free only in Vanity 
and Impudence, and Slaves in every thing 
elſe. So that f others did not remember. 
them to be Women, themſelves cou'd eaſily for- 
tit. 
yl Was this Affectation confin'd to indiffe- 
rent things it were more tolerable; but alas! 
it extends farther; and there are Women, 
who think they have not made a ſufficient 
Eſcape from their Sex, till they have af: 
ſum'd 
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ſum'd the Vices of Men too. A ſober, mo- 
deſt Dialect is too effeminate for them; a 
bluſtering, ranting Stile is taken up; and to 
ſhew wy. pron in it, adorn'd with 
as many Oaths and: Imprecations, as if they 
had had their Breeding in a Camp, and 
meant to vindicate their Sex from the Im- 
putation of Timerouſneſs, by daring God 
Almighty. What thall we ſay of thoſe Great 
Ones, whom neither the Majeſty of Heaven, 
nor the Preſence of their Prince, can keep 
within the Bounds of Religion and Decen- 
cy? who think their Quality excuſes their 
Boldneſs, and takes off all that's ſhocking 
in Impudence. . Fly them, ye Fair ones, as 
on wou'd Infection; for know, there is no 
Peſtilence ſo fatal, as that which touches 
the Mind; and no Death ſo dreadful, as that 
which is eternal. An Oath has a harſh Sound 
in any ones Mouth, but it is horrible out of 
a Woman's; there is no Noiſe on this ſide 
Hell which can be more amazingly odious; 
yet this terrible Diſcord have ſome exalted 
Names introduc'd in the Muſick of the Bri- 
ih Language. Happy for us had we been 
ſtill Strangers to them, and to their bold and 
wanton Airs in all things. Tis ſcandalous 
among civiliz'd People in the dark Kingdoms 
of Popery; what then ſhou'dir be in thoſe 
that have the glorious Light of the Refor- 
mation? Female Swearers want the 2 
che 
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conſider how much fuller the World is of 
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ched Pretence Men make uſe of to exeuſe 
them. Cuſtom was ſo far from drawing them 
into it, that they muſt have been forc'd to 
ſtruggle hard with it, and cou'd not, with» 
out taking Pains, acquire ſo hateful and ſo 
unnatural an Habit. They have been very 
kind to the other Sex in this Experiment, 
by ſhewing the World there can be ſome- 
thing wore © 
Few of theſe She Bullies ſtop here. If 
they Swear, they will very often uſurp ano» 
ther beaſtly Vice of the Mens, Drinking: 


A Vice deteſtable in all, but prodigious in 


Women; who put a double Violence on 
their Nature, the one in the Intemperance, 
the other in the Immodeſty; and tho' they 
may take the immediate Copy from Men, 


yet to the Praiſe of their Proficiency, they 


outdo their Exemplar, and draw nearer the 
Original; nothing humane being ſo much 
a Beaſt as a drunken Woman. This is evi- 
dent, if we look only to the meer Surface 
of the Crime; but if we dive farther into 
its Inferences and Adherences, the Beaſtli- 
neſs of it is equally abominable and damna- 


ble. She who is firſt a Proſtitute to Wine 


will ſoon be to Luft alſo; ſhe has diſmiſt her 
Guards, diſcarded all the Suggeſtions of Rea- 
ſon as wellas Religion, and 1s at the Mercy 
of any, of every Aſſailant: And when we 


Am- 
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Ammons than of Joſephs, it will not be hard 
to guels the Fate of that Woman's Chaſti- 
ty, which has no other Bottom than thar 
of Mens. Thus unleſs her Vice ſecure her 


Virtue, and the Loathſomeneſs of one, pre- 


vents Attempts on the other, tis ſcarce to 
be imagin'd, that a Woman who loſes her 
Sobriety ſhou'd keep her Honeſty. This 
Vice, as well as others, has gain'd ground 
in our Days more than ever. It is to be 
hop'd that the Scandal of the Times abuſes 
the Sex, in the Reports of their immode- 
 derate Uſe of ſtrong Drinks: Let them 

have a care how they give way to it; 
twill ſteal upon them, and increaſe inſen- 
fibly, and what they at firſt dare not do 
out of their Cloſers, they will in time do 
openly and without Shame. Let them af- 
fect Indigeſtions for the ſake of the Cor- 
dials, that little Piece of Modeſty will leave 
them, when Cuſtom has taken off the In- 
decency of drinking them. Ir ſeldom ſtops 
there, and was the Infamy that attends it 
in this World its only Puniſhment, a Wo- 
man ſhou'd, methinks, have an Abhor- 
rence for a Vice which will certainly make 

her abhorr'd. | 

— Having conſider'd Modeſty, as it is op- 
pos'd to Boldneſs and Indecency, let us now 
conſider it as oppos'd to Levity and Wan- 
tonneſs. 


In 
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In this Senſe we ſhall find it the moſt in- 
diſpenſible Requiſite of a Woman, ſo cfien- 
tial and natural to the Sex, that, as far as 
ſhe departs from it, ſo far does ſhe depart 
from Womanhood itſelf; but the total a- 
bandoning it ranks Women among Brutes 
nay, it ſets them as far below them as ac- 
quir'd Vileneſs is below a native: Tis ſo 
much an Inſtinct of Nature that tho* many 


- ſuppreſs it in themſelves, yer they may not 
fo darken the Notion in others but that an 


impudent Woman is lookt on as a kind of 
Monſter, a thing diverted and diſtorted from 
its proper Form. PL 
The Repugnancy there is in Nature to 
Impudence appears in the Struggling and 
Difficulty in the firſt Violations of Modeſty, 
which always begins with Regrets and 
Bluſhes, and requires a great deal of Self-de- 
nial, much of vicious Fortitude to encounter 
with the Recoilings and Upbraidings of their 
own Minds. | | 
Tis a melancholy Reflection that, in this 


alſo, our Age has arriv'd to as compendious 
Arts of this kind as induſtrious Vice can 


ſuggeſt, and we have but too many Inftan- 
ces of early Proficients in this Learning; 
I dare appeal even to the forwardeſt 6f 


them, whether at firſt they cou'd not with 
more Eaſe have kept their Virtue than — 
| It 
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iz? The Horrors and Shame which precede 
thoſe firſt Guilts are ſo great, that they muſt 
certainly commit a Rape upon themſelves, 
force their own Reluctances and Averſions 
before they can become willing Proſtitutes 
to others. This their Seducers ſeem well to 
underſtand, and upon that Score are at the 
Pains of ſo many preparatory - Courtings, 
ſuch Expence of Time and Mony, as if 
this was ſo uncouth a Crime that there was 
no Hope to introduce it, but by a Confe- 
deracy of ſome more familiar Vices; their 
Pride or Covetouſneſs, their Love of Mirth 
and good Cheer, Dancings and Muſick ; 
where ſeveral Freedoms, innocent in them- 
ſelves, lead the way to others which are cri- 
minal : W hercfore the beſt way for Women 
to countermine thoſe Stratagems of Men is 


to be ſuperciliouſly vigilant even of the firſt 


Approaches. He who means to defend a 
Fort muſt not abandon the Outworks; and 
ſhe who will ſecure her Chaſtity mult never 
let it come to a cloſe Siege, but repel the 
molt remote Inſinuations of a Tempter. 
When we ſpeak of Modeſty, in our preſent 
Notion of 1t, we are not to oppole 1t only 


to the groſſer Act of Incontinency, but to 


all thoſe Miſ-behaviours which either diſcos 
ver or create an Inclination to it; of which 
ſort is all Lightneſs of Carriage, wanton 

| Glances, 
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Glances, obſcene Diſcourſe, things which 
ſhew a Woman ſo weary of her Honour, 
that the next Comer may reaſonably expect 
a Surrender, and conſequently be invited to 
the Aſſault. There is a Lightneſs of Car- 
riage which may be criminal, tho' without 
any intended Incontinency, as it enflames 
Deſire in the Beholder, whether it is grati- 
fy'd or not. This Lightneſs is what Women 
are far from thinking a Vice; it gives them 
an Air, as they call it, and Affectation which 
is always an Offence to Modeſty. As for 
the Eſfrraiterie of vicious Women, it is fo 
=_ that it deſerves not to be corrected with 
ectures only; and where ſome have not a- 
bandoned themſelves to the utmoſt Licence 
in Lewdneſs, yet their Looks, their Ge- 
ſtures, their Wir if they have any, tend all 
to Temptation, they will charm at all Ven- 
tures, they will be admir'd, be belov'd, and 
to compaſs their Ends, exchange that truly 
lovely Simplicity, which was the Ornament 
of the Women of old, for a forward biddin 
Impudence, which is forbidding to all Men 
of Senſe and Delicacy. One wonders how 
young Women ſo ſoon acquire this impu- 
dent Carriage, ſo contrary to their native 
Modeſty : It may firſt be taken up as Faſhion 
in Dreſs, merely in Imitation of others, and 
embrac'd implicitly upon the * . 
thole 
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thoſe whoſe Examples govern the Mode. 
When a filly Girl has ſtill ſo much of the 
Child as to admire every thing that glitters, 
ſees theſe things praftis'd by the 7 People 
of the World, *tis not — 1 ſhe takes 
them as a part of their Accompliſhments, and 
upon peril of that formidable Calamity of 
being unfaſhionable, conforms to them; 


which does not ſo much extenuate the 


We Guilt of thoſe few ſeduced Perſons, as it 


aggravates that of the Seducers, and atteſts 


the Corruptions of the Age, that thoſe 

things which the leſs harden'd fort of Proſti- 
W rutes were formerly aſham'd of, ſhou'd now 

WT paſs into the Frequency and Avowedneſs of a 


ag Faſhion, and become a part of the Diſcipline 


of Vouth; as if Vice now diſdain'd to have 
any Punies in its School, and therefore b 
a prepoſterous Anticipation makes its pupil 
begin where they were wont to end, initia- 
ting them firſt into that Shamefulneſs, which 
was wont to be the Product only of a long 
Habit. This is not the only State of Dan- 
ger, they who keep their Ranks, and tho” 
they do not provoke Aſſaults, yet ſtay to 
receive them, may be far enough from Safe- 
ty. She who lends a patient Ear to the Praiſe 
of her Wit and Beauty, may do it at firſt 
perhaps to gratifie Vanity only; but the 
Flattery bewitches her in the end, and ſne 
inſenſibly declines to a Kindneſs for that 
8 | Perſon 
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Perſon who values her ſo much: She will 


begin with thinking his Paſſion is only an 
Eſteem, and, as ſuch, cheriſh that out of 
Vanity which ſhe afterwards will reward 
out of Love: She will be apt to put the beſt 
Conſtruction on whatever he ſays and does 
his Rudeneſſes will be taken for the Vio- 
lence of his Paſſion, and eaſily obtain Par- 
don: She, by degrees, ſuffers in him what 
ſhe would take to be inſolent in another; 
and fancying in herſelf that one who loves 
her ſo much can never have a Thought that's 
injurious to her, ſhe forgets that all his 
Compliments are mercenary, all his Paſſion 
Luſt, that to hear him is immodeſt, to be 
pleas'd with him wicked; and if ſhe does 
not fly in time, ſhe will catch the Flame 
that is kindled in him, and they both pe- 
riſh in it for ever. | 
. Have a care how you preſume on the In- 
nocence of your firſt Intentions; you may 
as well, upon the Confidence of a ſound 
Conſtitution, enter a Peſt-Houſe, and con- 
verſe with the Plague, whoſe Contagion 
does not more ſubtly inſinuate itſelf than 
this ſort of Temptation. And as in that 
Caſe a Woman wou'd not ſtay to deſire what 
were the critical Diſtance. at which ſhe 
might approach with Safety, but wou'd 
run as far from it as ſhe cou'd; ſo in this it 
no leſs concerns her to remove herſelf from 


the 
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the Poſſibility of Danger, and how unfaſhio- 
nable ſoever it be, to put on ſuch a ſevere 


n 
Modeſty, that her very Looks may guard 
n ber, ry diſcourage 6 ha . At- 
by Y tack. For'tis certain a modeſt Countenance 
gives a Check to Luſt; there is ſomething . 
* awful, as if there was ſomething divine in 
6h it; and with all the Simplicity of Innocence, 
** it has a commanding Power that reſtrains 
rat the Fury of Deſire. Such an Authority 
* 5 there is in Virtue, that where 'tis eminent, 
ND tis apt to controul all looſe Appetites, and 
* he muſt not only be luſtful but ſacrilegi- 
his ous, who attempts to violate ſuch a San- 
9 ctuary. : | "FDA 
* A great Hindrance to the putting on 
does this Buſineſs of Behaviour is ” Fear of 
ame Women to loſe any of the Glory of their 
pe- Beauty by it; a ſettled Look does not give 
ſo much Grace as a Smile. They learn the 
In- Art of Languiſhments of the Eye, to give 
may Life to unborn Paſſion, even by dying Glan- 
oun ces; and they flatter themſelves that the 
con- Tenderneſs they affect to move, may paſs off 
agion for Innocence, and thoſe Languiſhments 
than themſelves for Modeſty. There is an Im- 
that pudence in the very baſhful part of their Be- 
what haviour; the Flutter of the Fan, the Auk- 
h ſhe wardneſs of the Look, the Diſorder of the 
ou'd Geſture at hearing what they ſhou'd know 
his 1t 


nothing of, warm the Imagination of thoſe ; 
from Vol. I. K Men 
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Men that ſee them; and if theſe modeſt Wo- 
men cou'd not, as they pretend, bear the In- 
ſolence of Vice, they wou'd rather avoid 
than defy them. Thoſe who to make ſure 
work leave no Beauty conceal'd, thinkin 
Cuſtom excuſes the expoſing all, have been 
taught already, that miſerable are the Tro- 
phies of Beauty which arerais'd on the Ru- 
ins of Virtue and Honour; and ſhe, who 
to boaſt the length of her Hair, ſhou'd hang 
her ſelf in it, wou'd but act the fame Foll 
in a lower Inſtance. Ir has been obſerv'd, 
that the Ends of Viceare very ſeldom gain'd 
by the Means it makes uſe of; and in this 
of Immodeſty, the bold, forward Beauty 
is not ſo ſure of Conqueſt as the ſhy and 
innocent. Mankind eſteems thoſe things 
moſt which are at a diſtance; whereas an _ 
and cheap Compliance begets Contempr. 
While Women govern themſelves by the 
exact Rule of Prudence, their Luſtre is like 
the Meridian Sun in its Brightneſs, which, 
tho? leſs approachable, is counted more glo- 
rious. How often do you hear Men com- 
mend that Aſpe& of Modeſty which the 
wou'd fain circumvent? If Women affe 
Finery and Comelineſs to render themſelves 
agreeable only, let them know, they are never 
ſo comely and fine, as when they are cloathed 
in Virgin Modeſty; never ſo amiable as when 
they are adorn'd with the Beauties of Inno- 
| .CCNCC 
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cence and Virtue: By being reſery'd, their 
Triumph will be the more illuſtrious ; Parley 
and Conqueſt are the moſt diſtant things. She 
who deſcends to treat with an Af ailant, 
whatever he may tell her of being her Cap- 
tive, his Purpoſe is to make her his. He 
pretends to be entirely at her Devotion, when 
all the while he is working her Deſtruction. 
The Servitude of a Proſtitute is the moſt 
ſlaviſn in the World; for beſides all the In- 
tereſts of another Life, which ſhe baſely re- 
ſigns, ſhe ſacrifices all that is valuable in this; 
She puts her Reputation wholly in the 
Power of him who has debauch'd her, and 
which is worſe, her Reformation too. If 
ſhe ſhou'd have a mind to return to Virtue, 
ſhe dares nor for fear he ſhou'd divulge her 
former ſtrayings from it. Thus, like Cata- 
line, ſhe is engag'd to future Evils, to ſe- 
cure the paſt: She ſubjects her ſelf not 


only to his Luſt, but to all his Humours 
an 


Fancies; and not only to this, but to 
the Fancies and Humours of all thoſe who 
had been inſtrumental to their Privacies: 
None of them all muſt be difpleas'd, for fear 
they ſhould blab; and when 'tis remember'd_ 
what fort of Cartel they are, which are Enqui- 
rers in ſuch Affairs, there can ſcarce be any 
thing more deplorable, than to be within 
their Laſh. Tis true indeed, ſome have 
found a way to cure this uneaſineſs, by be- 
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ing their own Delators, not only confeſſing, 
but boaſting the Crime: Fhey imagine 
hey can prevent Accuſation oy Impudence, 
and by ſeeming to deſpiſe Shame, endea- 
vour to avoid it. What Miſery are ſuch 
Creatures fallen into! need there be a Hell 
to puniſh them? They are inſulted by 
Wretches as miſerable as themſclves, and 
have no Defence againſt their Inſults, but 
that of Inſenſibility. Thoſe of them that 
are leaſt abandon'd, have often Recourſe to 
this worſt of Miſchiefs to reſcue them from 
Infamy, impatient of being always in Awe, 
they think as Cæſar did, 77s better to die 
once than be always in Fear, tho' an open 
Defiance of Reproach may cure the Fear, 
et it proves the Fault; whereas in the 
mpeachment of others, there 1s place for 
Doubt, and Charity may incline ſome to 
disbelieve it. To juſtify the Fact makes 
the Evidence uncontroulable, and renders 
the Offender doubly infamous; for be- 
ſides the Infamy which adheres to the 
Crime, there is a diſtin&t Portion due to 
the Impudence; yet like the Scorpion, it 
muſt cure its own Sting, and tho' it en- 
A Obloquy, yet it deadens the Senſe 

of it. 
M hen their Foreheads are thus ſteel'd a- 
ainſt all Impreſſions of Shame, they are ſtill 
fable to any other painful Effects of their 
Sin. 
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Sin. What Fears of being left, what Jea- 


louſies of Rivals do often torture them? and 
not without Ground, for they cannot but 


know, that the ſame Humour of Variety 
which engag'd their Gallants in their Love, 
may do the {ame for another, and another, 
and ſo on; in which they will often have 
the Mortification to ſee themſelves neglected 
and forſaken for ſuch as have neither their 
Beauty nor their Wit: Fancy being the Ty- 
rant of this Paſſion, it is as poſſible to graſp 
Air, as to confine a w Beſides, 
what anxious Apprehenſions have they of the 


Approach of Age, which my are ſure will 


render them loath'd and deſpicable, as al- 
ſo of all intermediate Decays of Beauty? 
How critically do they examine their Glaſs? 
and every Wrinkle it repreſents in their 
Face, becomes a deep Gath in the Heart. 
Bur if they have at any time the Leiſure, 
or indeed the Courage to look inward, 
the View is yet more dreadful, a deform'd 
Soul, ſpoil'd of its Innocence, and render'd 
almoſt as brutiſh as the Sin it has conſented 
to. Tho' it be in ſome Reſpect like the Beaſt 
that periſheth, it is not, in cannot be in that 
which wou'd avail it moſt: An endleſs Be- 
ing it cannot loſe, nor can it expect any thing 
from that Pre-eminence of its Nature, but 
an infinity of Miſery. This is ſuch an ama- 
zing Conſideration, as methinks, ſhou'd al- 
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lay the hotteſt Blood, no impure Flames 
being ſo fierce as to conteſt with thoſe of 
unquenchable Fire: *Tis therefore a very im- 
pious, yet no uns kilful Artifice of thoſe who 
wou'd corrupt the Manners of Women, to 
vitiate their Pencils and by extinguiſh- 
ing all Hopes or Fears of another World, per- 
ſuade them to immerſe ay, | into all the A- 
bominations of this, They find them caſily 
deluded where they deſire to be ſo: They 
believe what is moſt pleaſing to Luſt: They 
wou'd have a full ſwing of Pleaſure upon 
Earth, and ſuch can never have any hope, any 
deſire of the ſoys of Heaven: They bury them- 
ſelves in Senſe, and without ſevere Repen- 
rance, will never riſe again but to Eternal 
Damnation: They with. there may be no 
future Life, knowing that it muſt be a ter- 
rible one to them, by their manner of ſpen+ 

ding this: They defy the Almighty daily 
by their Impurities; can they think of ap- 
pearing before him, to give an Account of 
their wicked Lives without Horror? Wou'd 
it not be better for them there ſhou'd be no 
God before whom to appear, than an Om- 
niſcient All- ſeeing One, who has been a Wit⸗ 
neſs of their moſt ſecret Sins, and even the 
Pollution of their Hearts? The Mountains 
they will call upon to cover them from the 
Preſence of the God of Purity, are immove- 
able, and they muſt ſtand fully expos'd to his 


intole- 
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intolerable Wrath. Better for them that 
they cou'd return to their original Nothing; 
and becauſe it is ſo much for their Intereſt, 
that there ſhou'd be no God, the way to 
ſeduce them, is to perſuade them there is 
none. This is now an Art of Courtſhip; this 
Age dares not truſt only to the former ways 
of Seducement, the Tempter is for Body and 
Soul, by corrupting the one with Unchaſti 
77 and the other with Infidelity, by vitiating 
their Morals, and ſecuring their Impeni- 
tence. Many Women are ſo much more con- 
cern'd for their Bodies than their Souls, that 
they are contented the one ſhou'd be eleva- 
ted upon the Depreſſion of the other: While 
with a vain Tranſport they can hear this out- 
ward Form applauded, as Angelical or Di- 
vine; they can very tamely endure to hear 
their Better part vilify'd and deſpis'd, defin'd - 
to be only a Puff of Air in their Noftrils, 
which will ſcatter with their expiring 
Breath, or in the Atheiſt's Phraſe, / _ as 
the ſoft Air. Whereas they ſhou'd conſider, 
that they who preach this Doctrine to them, 
deſign it only to infer a pernicious Uſe. *Tis 
a 9 in Politicks, that thoſe Counſels 
ſhou'd be ſufficiently ſcan'd, which carry in 
the Front the Adverſary's Intereſt. This is 
certainly never more viſible than inthe Cafe 
we are diſcourſing of; he who has once 
gain'd this Point, never needing to conteſt 
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for all the reſt: For he who can perſuade 
a Woman out of her Soul will ſoon com- 
mand her Body: Then what was at firſt his 
Intereſt becomes hers at laſt ; and her W iſhes 
of the Immortality of the Soul are much 
ſtronger than tis poſſible her Belief cou'd 
be; which is an abundant Confirmation of 
What has been affirm'd of the ſervile wretch- 
ed Condition of ſuch a Perſon. I doubt not 
the Conſciences of many cannot only atteſt, 
but much improve the Deſcription of the 
deplorable State they are in. Conſult that 
Boſom Monitor, you who have offended, 
without that, all Lectures of Modeſty and 
Innocence will be inſignificant. 

Thoſe who are yet untainted, and by be- 
ing ſo have their Judgments clear and un- 
biaſs d, ſhou'd ſoberly conſider the Miſery 
of the other Condition, not only to applaud 
but ſecure their own: And whenever the 
Pomp, the Splendor, the Dreſs, the Equi- 
page of a vitiated Woman, ſeem to pro- 
claim her Happineſs, let them look thro? 

| that Fallacy, and anſwer, That tho/e only 
are happy who are ſo at their End. Their 
| moſt ſhining and rich. Garments, are but - 
like the Garlands on a Beaſt deſign'd for 
Sacrifice: Their Diamond Necklaces and 
Bracelets, are, but the Chains, not of their 
| Ornament, but Slavery: The Silver and 
| Gold that glitter in their coſtly Array, 
i | cover, 
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cover, perhaps, like that of Herod, a pe- 
ſter'd Body, which is not ſeldom their Fate, 
or however a more putrid Soul. They who 
can thus conſider them willavoid one great 
Snare, for 'tis not always ſo much the Luft 


of the Fleſh, as that of the Eyes, which 


betrays a Woman. Tis the known Infir- 

mity of the Sex, to love Gaiety and ſplen- 
did Appearance, which render all Tempta- 
tion char ſort ſo preyalent over them, . 


that thoſe who have not a ſolid Judgment 


of things will be ſcarce ſecure. ; 
Women are more one anothers Rivals in 
Shew, in Dreſs, in Furniture, in Equipage 
and Expence, than in Gallantry. That Lo- 
ver, who offers the Woman he attacks a 
fine Houſe and a Coach, will much ſooner .. 
revail, thay he who offers her his Heart. 
Pride has been a greater Bawd to Unchaſti- 
ty than Incontinency. Women think the 
Plendid Appearance hides the Sin, and that 
the Filth of it will not be ſeen am dſt ſo 
much Luſtre. They imagine, fooliihly e- 
nough, that nothing can be infamous that 
is envy' d; for they that envy them have as 
great a Share of OE as themſelves. All 
virtuous People (trip them in their-imagi- - 
nations of their borrow'd Plumes, and look 
on them as on the lewd Bird of the Night, 

with Scorn or Deteſtation. 
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If theſe unhappy Creatures had given 
themſelves time to reflect ſeriouſly upon the 
juſt Value of the Trifles they were ſo fond 
of, they wou'd have found there is no man- 
ner of Compariſon between all the Pomps 
of Sin, tho' never ſo rich and ſo ſhining, 
and the true and real Glory of Virtue and 
Honour. Tho' thoſe Terms ſeem, in this 
looſe Age, to be exploded, yet where the 
things are viſible, they extort a ſecret Ve- 
neration, even from thoſe who think it their 
Concern publickly to deride them: Where- 
as on the contrary, a Woman that has loſt 
her Honour and Reputation, is the Con- 
tempt even of thoſe 4 betray'd her to it, 
and brings a perpetual Blot on her Name 
and Family. For in the Character of a Wo- 
man, let Wit and Beauty, and all female 
Accompliſhments ſtand in the Front, yet if 
Wantonnels bring up the Rear, the Sar 
ſoon devours the Paxegyrick; and as in an 
Eccho, the laſt Words only will reverbe- 
rate, her Vice will be remember'd when 
all the reſt will be forgotren. 

There is one worldly — 
it will not be amiſs for Women to think up- 
on in their Conduct; and that is, their being 

moſt expos'd to Cenſure; and they mou d | 
therefore be moſt careful not to give occa- 
ſion for it. Their Actions, their Geſtures, 
their Looks, are narrowly obſery'd by both 
Sexes, 


IS e 


Sexes, the one to corrupt, the other to con- 
demn them. They ſhou'd be always on their 
guard againſt Scandal, their Reputation be: 


ng. of the Kind of thoſe nice Flowers, 
which the leaſt blaſt withers and kills. Im- 


modeſty in their Behaviour will want no 


Spies to betray itſelf; it ſtrikes and ſhocks 
at once; and Impudence will expoſe the 
faireſt Woman, to the Diſgrace of being 
both affronted and contemn'd. Tis not on- 
ly the Chriſtian Religion that enjoyns the 
Practice of this Virtue, natural Morals. alſo 

teach it. Friendſhip and Acquaintance 
with immodeſt OTE was ſcandalous in 
the times of Pagan Darkneſs. Chriſtiani- 
ty, whoſe Doctrines are full of Leſſons of, 
Purity and Innocence, ſhou'd make us re- 


fine in all things upon the Virtues of the 


Heathens; for what with them was inde - 
cent only, is with us damnable. 
Since the Acquaintance and Friendſhip of 

viciated Women is ſo ſhameful, tis of the 
greateſt Importance to the Sex, to make a 
judicious Choice of their Company: A Du- 
ty as much incumbent on Men, as has been 
hewn in the foregoing Pages, but eſpecial-- 
ly on Women, to preſerve their Modeſty un- 
blemiſh'd, Vice is contagious, and Immo- 
deſty has particularly the worſt Quality of 
the Plague; 'tis malicious, and wou'd infect 
others. A Woman, who knows her ſelf 
ſcanda- 
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ſcandalous, thinks ſhe is reproach'd by the 
Virtue of another, looks on her, as it is 
faid in the Book of Wiſdom, as one made to 
reprove her Ways; and in her own Defence 
ſtrives to level the Incquality : The more a- 
nother has of her Guilt, the leſs ſhe fancies 
ſne has of it her ſelf; as if the burthening 
another wou'd eaſe her own Burthen. But 
Sin is full of ſpite; and tho” ill Women put 
on the moſt engaging Outſides, when they 
are contriving the Ruin of the Innocent, 
they are Malice within, and deſign nothing 
but to make 'em as wretched as themſelves. 
They will by all Arts of Condeſcenſion, en- 
deavour to — a Woman of Reputati- 
on; and if they ſucceed, if they can but once 
entangle her in that Cobweb, Friendſhip, 
they then, Spider like, infuſe their Venom, 
never leave their vile Inſinuations, till they 
have poyſon'd and ruin'd her. If, on the o- 
ther hand, they meet with one of too much 
Sagacity to be ſo enſnar'd; if they cannot 
taint her Innocence, they will endeayour to 
blaſt her Reputation, repreſent her to the 
World, to be what they wou'd have made 
her, /ach a one as themſelves. On which ac- 
count there is no converſing with them, bur 
with a manifeſt Peril of Honour and Vir- 
tue. It is true, tis not always in ones Power 
to ſhun the meeting with ſuch e 3 

| they 
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they are too numerous and too intruding to 
be totally avoided, unleſs, as the Apoſtle 
ſays, one ſhou'd go out of the World ; but all 
voluntary Converſe ſuppoſes a Choice, which 
_ body that will may refrain, may keep 
on the utmoſt Frontiers of Civility, with- 
out ſuffering any Approach towards Intima- 
cy and Familiarity. | 

Were this Diſtance only obſerv'd it might 
be of excellent uſe; a kind of Lay Excom- 
munication, which might ſeaſonably ſupply 
the want of the Eccleſiaſtick, either quite 
neglected, or generally made uſe of againſt 
Offences that are purely Civil. And 
tho? People are not enjoin'd to avoid their 
Company in all Caſes, yetthedoing it, as of- 
ten as it can be done conveniently, is equal- 
ly a Duty and an Advantage. This wou'd 
not only ſecure the Innocent, but wou'd 
have a good Effect on the Guilty, who 
wou'd be aſham'd to be thus fingled out 
and diſcriminated; whereas while they are 
ſuffer'd to mix with the beſt Societies, like 
hunted Deer in a Herd, they flatter them- 
ſelves they are undiſcernable. Indeed the Ad- 
vantages of this courſe is yet more exten- 
ſi ve, and wou'd reach the whole Sex, which 
now ſeems to lie under a general Scandal for 
the Fault of particular Perſons. A conſide- 
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rable Number of ſmutty Ears caſts a Black- 

neſs on the whole Field, which * were 

they apart, wou'd perhaps not fill a ſmall 
Corner of it: And in this uncharitable Age 
things are apt to be denominated, not from 
the greater but worſe Part; whereas were the 
Good ſever'd from the Bad by ſome Note 
of Diſtinction, there might then a more 
certain Eſtimate be made; and whatever 
the Malice of Man may pretend, tis not to 


be doubted, but the ſcandalous 2 of the 


Sex wou'd then make but a ſmall Shew, 
which now makes ſo great a Noiſe. Fhe 
Vanity of ſome Men, the Ill-nature of o- 
thers, the Envy of ſome Women, the Ma- 
lice of others, have done their worſt, in en- 
deavouring to leſſen the Credit of that Sex, 
which having fewer Opportunities, fewer 
Temptations to Sin, has always been moſt 
eminent for Religion and Virtue. The beſt 
way for Women of Honour to vindicate it 
is, to make their own Virtue as illuſtrious 
as they can; and by the bright Shining of 
that, draw off Men's Eyes from the worſe 
Proſpect. To this, not only Innocence but 
Prudence is requiſite, 7 abſtain, as from all 
Evil, ſo from the Appearance of it too. 

Many Women have acqur'd as ill Chara- 
ers by their Indiſcretion only, as others by 
their Incontinence. Tis as bad with re- 
ſpe to the World to appear wicked as to 


be 
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be really ſo. She who values not the Vir- 
tue of Modeſty in her Words and Dreſs, 
will not be thought to ſet much Price upon 
it in her Actions; and tho” the may fancy 
her Conſciouſneſs of her own Abſtinence is 
ſufficient, ſhe is as much an Offence to the 
Virtuous as the actual Offender, and as much 
to be avoided. 4 l. 185 
Chaſte and wiſe Women will not give 
the leaſt Umbrage for Cenſure: They cut off 
all Occaſion from them that defire Occaſion; 
they deny themſelves the moſt innocent Li- 
berties, if they are attended with the leaſt 
Suſpicion of Offence; and no Caution is 
perhaps ſevere enough to ſecure us againſt the 
Malicious and the z tho? ! tis poſſible 
ſome black Mouth may aſperſe them, yet 
they have ſtill Plato's Reſerve, who being 
told of ſome that defam'd him, Tig no mat- 
ter, ſaid he, I will live ſo that none ſhall be- 
lieve them. If their Lives be ſuch that they 
may acquit themſelves to the Sober and Un- 
prejudic'd, they have all the Security that 
can be aſpir'd to in this Word; the more 
evincing Atteſtation they mult attend from 
the unerring Tribunal in the other, where 
there lies a certain Appeal for all injur'd 
Perſons who can calmly wait for it. 
Modeſty may be farther conſider'd as tis 
a. Branch of Sobriety, and is to Chaſtity, 
Temperance and Humility, as the Fringes 
| Arc 
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are to a Garment; nor is it to be regarded 
as any thing leſs than divine Grace modera- 
ting an over-a&tive and curious Mind, and 
guiding the Paſſions; 'tis directly oppoſite 
to whatever is bold and indecent, and in an 
eſpecial manner to Curioſity. 

How then do they err againſt this Virtue 

who ſearch into the Secrets of the Almigh- 
ty, whoſe Curiofity intrudes into the Coun- 
els of Heaven, who cenſure the ways of 
Providence, and, not ſatisfy'd with the 
Laws of God proclaim'd to all the World, 
require new Laws for themſelves, and for 
want of a new Table are their own Legi- 
ſlators? 

Tis a hard and diſagreeable Task to ſtudy 
and know one's ſelf: Who has Modeſty c- 
nm to acquaint himſelf with his Infirmi- 
ties? Who is humble enough to be content 
with his Station, and not aſpire to belet in- 
to the Arcana of Government? Indeed thoſe 
who wou'd exclude all Men from concern- 
ing themſelves with the Myſteries of State, 
unleſs they are call'd to it, give one reaſon to 
fear they are like thoſe Juglers, who will 
not let thoſe that come to fee them approach 
too near, left they ſhou'd diſcover their 
Tricks, and the Myſtery end all in Knave- 
ry. But to be always p ng mto Secrets 
of Kings and Princes is a Folly 

in ſuch as are not made uſe of in the _ 
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duct of them: Indeed all Men are, in ſome 
Meaſure, allow'd to be ſolicitous about it; 


- Government is for the good of the People, 


and as their Happineſs or Miſery depend up- 
on the good or ill Miniſtry of it, a modeſt 
Concern for it is very allowable but to ex- 
tend one's Curioſity to things we are not 
capable of knowing or influencing, and that 
with a Preſumption and Uneaſineſs unbeco- 
ming our Duty and Station, is an Error 
that we ſhou'd endeavour to correct, and 
do the ſame when it is employ'd in Lovers 
Affairs if they do not belong to us. A bu- 
ſie Body muſt be impudent; he that meddles 
unask'd with other Mens Matters, unleſs 
with charitable Intentions, will hardly ever 
trouble himſelf when there is need of his 
Charity. Such officious Neighbours are 
their greateſt Nuiſance; the Itch of knowing 
keeps them always uneaſie, and therefore 
they will never let any body elſe be at eaſe. 
Another kind of Immodeſty, very trouble- 
ſome and unneighbourly, is that of hearken- 
ing at Peoples Doors and Windows; tis 
invading your Neighbour's Privacy; it lays 
that open which he would have had enclos'd, 
and is as dangerous as 1t 1s indecent. 

If we aim to be good foranother World 
as well as this, we muſt not content our 
ſelves with conſidering what wou'd make 
us agreeable to Men only, but what wou'd 

make 
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make us pleaſing in the Sight of God; and 
our Conſiderations ſhou'd have an Eye to 
that in whatever we do. Wherefore let 
not the Reader think us tedious or imperti- 
nent, when we ſpiritualize worldly things, 
and do our Endeavour to make them uſeful 
towards thoſe that are heavenly. | 
Every Man has Sins enough in his own 
Life: Every Man has his Share of Trouble, 
and Evils enough in his own Fortune; and 
as to the Performance of his Duty he will 
find, upon examining himſelf, enough O- 
miſſions and Exxors to entertain his Enqui- 
73 for which Reaſons, Curioſity after the 
ffairs of others cannot be without Envy 
and an evil Mind. What is it to me it 
my Neighbour's Grandtather was a Jew, or 
his Grandmother illegitimate? If this Man 
owe Money, has a great de Creditors, 
and that a great many Paraſites? But com- 
monly buſie Bodies, are not inquiſitive in- 
to Men's Virtues and Excellencies, into 
the Beauty and Order of a well-govern'd 
Family; if there be any thing ſhameful in 
Manners, or private in Nature, any thing 
that bluſhes to ſee the Light, their Care 
and Buſineſs is to diſcover it. Was our 
Curioſity to be ſatisfy'd with great things, 
the Courſe of the Earth, the Moon, and 
the other Planets, the numberleſs Worlds 
in the great Expanſe, the Ebbing and 
ARE Ss Flowing 
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Flowing of the Sea, the wonderful For- 
mation of Man, and of Animals from an 
Elephant to a Fly, the Creatures inviſible 
to light till they are ſwell'd up by the 
Glaſs, thoſe crawling on the Superficies 
of Fruit; all leſs to the Eye than a Point; 
as this Globe of ours is leſs to thouſands, 
which with all our Advantages of Tele- 
Tagen leave not to us the Magnitude of a 
Speck. 

IN othing in Nature diſcovers more Won» 
ders to the Curious than Anatomical En- 
uiries. Man is wonderfully made, lays 
= Royal Prophet, and thoſe that have 
ſearch'd deeply into his Make know that 
he is as wonderfully ſupported. Life hangs 


by a thouſand fender Threads. a thoufand 
Chanels muſt the Blood flow through, 
and the leaſt ſtop in either ſtagnates the 
whole, and puts an End to its Being. Nor 
are ſuch Enquiries confin'd to any one Or- 
der of Men, to any one Family or Profeſſi- 
on, to the one Sex or the other, but are 
uſeful and entertaining to all thoſe whoſe 
curious Minds are always in Action, and 
for want of nobler Objects deſcend to 
Scandal and Impertinence, and impudent- 
ly thruſt themſelves into their Neighbours 
ounſels. The Contemplation of the great 
Works of God will neceſſarily induce us 
to have a moſt ſublime Idea of his * 
100 an 
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and a mean one not only of our Fellow- 
Creatures, but of our ſelves, and make us 


delight in ſearching after the Fountain of 


Truth. How impudent is it in us created 
Beings, to put our ſelves in the Place of 
the Creator, and, as if we had form'd our 
ſelves, rob him of the Glory of his Creati- 


on. Thoſe who dare preſume to deny 


the Being of a God hardly indeed deſerve 
that it ſhould be Sete, Mare. to them, 
or at leaſt that they ſhould be argued with, 
with more Seriouſneſs than one argues 
with People who we take to be ſtupid, 
and incapable of Conviction by Reaſon, 
They are for the generality ſo ignorant, 
that it makes them unqualify'd for the un- 
derſtanding of the cleareſt Principles, and 
of the trueſt and moſt natural Inferences. 
They inſolently demand to have every thing 
try'd by the Standard of their Senſes, and 


with their Span would meaſure the immea- 


ſurable Extent of the Univerſe. For ſuch 
is the vaſt Diſproportion between finite 


Underſtanding, and the infinite Power and 


Wiſdom of the Almighty Creator. 
Let us conſider only with our ſelves. 
Some Years ago we were not, neither 
was 1t in our Power ever to be, any more 
than now that we are it is in our Power 
to ceaſe from being. Our Exiſtence there- 
fore has had its Beginning, and is now 

| con- 
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continu'd by the Influence of ſomethin 
which is without us, which will ſubſi 
after us, which is better and more power- 
ful than we. Now if that ſomething is 
not God, let us but know what it is. 

But if ſuch Searches as theſe be too ſub- 
lime, if a Man muſt be led by Senſe, 
and work always upon Matter, it his In- 
quiſitiveneſs goes no farther than his Eyes 
can, or at leaſt takes no Delight in di- 
ving into thoſe Effects, the Cauſes of 
which are not ſeen, let him firſt itudy 
the Heavens, and the Orbs rolling abour 


the Univerſe: I cannot better | tempt 


your Curioſity to turn to ſublime and pro- 
fitable things, the Contemplation of which 
may enlarge the Soul, than by borrow- 
ing the Idcas of a famous French Author, 
on this Subject, with ſome convenient 
Varations. Obſerve this Spot of Ground 
on which you tread, for Neatneſs and 
Ornament it exceeds the other Lands a- 
bout it. Here a Walk of curious Greens, 
intermix'd with Arches of Hollies of vari- 
ous kinds, and there a tall and ſhady Grove 
traverſt with Alleys, whoſe Borders are 
fring'd with Flowers; here behold a Ri- 
ver cutting its crooked Courſe through 
moſt pleaſant Fields, and gliding gently un- 
der a long parterre, as green as the opening 
Spring, and as even as the new W 
| ow. 
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dow. On the Margin ſee Rows of Trees 
hanging their ſpreading Branches over the 
murmuring Waters; behold, on the other 
Hand, long Viſtos extending to a ſpacious 
Foreſt; where, after it has travell'd thro' 
the greateſt Order, the Eye is loſt in Woods 
and Wilds. Look round and fee a noble 
Seat, the Elegance and Situation of which 
pleaſe alike both the Fancy and Judgment; 
and from thence carry your Eye over a 
charming Variety of Hills and Dales, 
Woods and Edifices, till it is bounded by 
the Horizon. Will you ſay this lovely 
Spot, this Garden, and this Manſion, are 
the Effects of Chance? Will you * 5 
that all theſe things meet together acciden- 
tally? No certainly, you will rather com- 
mend the Order, the Diſpoſition of them, 
the Judgment and Fancy of the ingenious 
Contriver. My Thoughts wou'd be the 
ſame with yours, and I ſhou'd immediately 
ſuppoſe it to be the Dwelling of ſome Per- 
fon of Fortune and Magnificence, who had 
ſpar'd for neither Coſt nor Art to make it 
worthy the generous Owner. Yet what 
is this piece of Ground ſo order'd, and on 
the beautifying of which all the Art of 
the moſt skilful Workmen has been em- 
ploy'd, if the whole Earth is but an Atom 
hanging in the Air? Hear then how my Au- 
thor improves this Imagination. 5h 
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You are plac'd on ſome part of this A- 

tom; you muſt needs be very little, ſince 

ou hold there ſo little room; yet you 
have Eyes imperceptible, like two Points. 
Open them, however, towards Heaven. 
What is ſometimes the Object of your Ob- 
ſervations there? Is it the Moon when at the 
Full? *Tis radiant then, and very beautiful; 
tho” all its Light be but the Reflection of 
the Sun's, it appears as large as the Sun it 
ſelf, larger than the other Planets, than any 
of the Stars. But be not deceiv'd by out- 
ward Appearance, —_— in Heaven is ſo 
little as the Moon: The Extent of its Su- 
perficies exceeds not the thirteenth Part, its 
Solidity not the eight and fortieth, and its 
Diameter, which is two thouſand two hun- 
dred and fifty Miles, not a quarter Part of 
that of the Earth. And the truth is, that 
what makes it ſo great in Appearance is its 
Proximity only; its Diſtance from us bein 
no nearer than thirty times the Diameter of 
the Earth, or three hundred thouſand Miles. 
Its Courſe is nothing in compariſon of the 
prodigious long Race of the Sun, it voug | 
certain, it runs not above ſixteen hundred 
and twenty thonſand Miles a Day, which 
is not above ſixty ſeven thouſand five hun- 
dred Miles an Hour, or one thouſand one 
hundred .and twenty five Miles a Minute, 
And yet to compleat this, Courſe, it muſt 

| run 
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run five thouſand and ſix hundred times fa- 
{ter than a Race Horſe that goes twelve Miles 
an Hour: It muſt be eighty times ſwifter 
than the Sound of a Canon, or of Thunder, 
which flies eight hundred and one and thir- 
ty Miles an Hour. My Author builds here 
on the old Prolomean Syſtem of the Motion 
of the Sun, which I — think fit to diſ- 
pute with him here: For whether the Earth 
or the Sun moves, the prodigious Swiftneſs 
of the Motion will be alike aſtoniſhing. He 
proceeds: But if you will oppoſe the Moon 
to the Sun, with reſpect to its Greatneſs, 
its Diſtance, or its Courſe, you will find 
there is no Compariſon to be made between 
them : Remember only, that the Diameter 
of the Earth is nine thouſand Miles, that of 
the Sun is a hundred times as large, which 
is nine hundred thouſand Miles. Now if 
this be the Breadth of it every way, judge 
you what its Super ficies, what its Soli- 
dity muſt be. Do you apprehend the 
Vaſtneſs of its Extent, and — a Million 
of ſuch Globes as the Earth being laid to- 
gether, wou'd not exceed the Sun in Big- 
neſs? How great, will you cry then, muſt 
the Diſtance of it be, if one may judge of 
it by its Smallneſs in appearance? Tis true, 
it is prodigious Great; it is demonſtrated, 
that the Sun's Diſtance from the Earth can 
be no leſs than ten thouſand times the Earth's 
x Dia- 
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Diameter, or ninety millions of Miles; and 
it may be four times, perhaps ſix times, per- 
haps ten times as much for ought we know; 
there is no Method found out for the com 
puting it. | 
Now for the help of your Apprehenſion, 
let us ſuppoſe a Mill-ſtone falling from the 
Sun upon the Earth; let it come down with 
all the Swiftneſs imaginable, and even ſwif- 
ter than the Fall of the heavieſt Bodies, from 
Places ever ſo high. Let us ſuppoſe alſo, 
that it preſerves always the ſame Swiftneſs, 
without acquiring a greater, or loſing from 
that it has already; that it advances fo 
Yards every Second, which is half the height 
of the higheſt Steeple, and conſequently, 
two thouſand four hundred Yards in a Mi- 
nute, allow it be two thouſand ſix hun- 
dred and forty Yards, which is a Mile and 
an half; its Fall will be three Miles in two 
Minutes, ninety Miles in an Hour, and two 
thouſand one hundred and ſixty Miles 
in a Day. Now it muſt fall ninety milli- 
ons of Miles before it comes down to the- 
Earth, which will make it m— one thou=- - 
ſand fix hundred and ſixty fix Days, above 


one hundred and. forty Years in performing 
this Journey. This is not all that's prodt- 
gious in the Heavens, the Diſtance of Sa- 
turn from the Earth is at leaſt ten times as 
much as the Sun's, no leſs than nine _ 
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dred thouſand millions of Miles; and this 


Stone wou' d be above eleven hundred and 
forty Vears in its fall from Saturn to the 


By this Elevation of Saturn's, raiſe your 
Imagination ſo high, if you can, as to con- 
ceive the Immenfity of its daily Courſe. The 
Circle which Satun deſcribes, has above 
eighteen hundred millions of Miles Diame- 
ter, and conſequently above five thouſand 
four hundred willions of Miles Circumfe- 
rence; ſo that a Race Horſe, which I will 
ſuppoſe to run thirty Miles an Hour, muſt 
be twenty thouſand five hundred and forty 
eight Years in taking this Round. 

Much more is ſtil] to be ſaid on the Mi- 
racles of this viſible World, or to ſpeak in 
the Phraſe of the Atheiſts, on the Wonders 
of Chance, which they allow to be the firſt 
Cauſe of all things. It is ſtill more won- 
derful in its Operations than they imagine. 
Learn what Chance is, or rather be inſtru- 
cted in the Knowledge of the Power of our 
God. | | 


Do you know that this Diſtance of the 
Sun from the Earth, which is ninety milli- 
ons of Miles, and that of Saturn, which is 
nine hundred millions of Miles, are ſo in- 
conſiderable, if oppos'd to that of the other 
Stars, that no Compariſon can expreſs the 
true Meaſure of the latter? For, indeed, 
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what Proportion is there between any thing; 
that can be meaſur'd, let its — what 
it will, and that which it is impoſſible to 
meaſure? If the Height of a Star cannot 
be known, it is, if I may ſo ſpeak, immea- 
ſurable. All Angles, Sinuſes and Paralaxes 
become uſeleſs, it one goes about to compute 
it; and ſhou'd one Man obſerve a fix d Star 
from London, and another from Japan, the 
two Lines that ſhou'd reach from their Eyes 
to that Star, wou'd make no Angle at all, 
and wou'd be confounded together in one 
and the ſame Line, ſo inconſiderable is the 
Space of the whole Earth, in compariſon of 
that Diſtance. If two Aſtronomers ſhou'd 
ſtand, the one on the Earth, and the other 
in the Sun, and from thence ſhou'd obſerve 
one Star at the ſame time, the two viſual 
Rays of theſe two Aſtronomers, wou'd not 
in appearance form an Angle. To conceive 
the ſame thing another way; ſuppoſe a Man 

lac'd on one of the Stars, this Sun, this 
h, and theninety millions of Miles, be- 
tween them, wou'd ſeem to him but as one 
Point, of which there are Demonſtrations 
given; for this Reaſon, the Diſtance be- 


| tween any two Stars is not to be meaſur'd, 


as near as they. may appear to one another z 
you wou'd think, if you judg'd by your Eye, 
the Peialades almoft touch'd one another: 
There is a Star ſeems to be plac'd on one of 

by | L 2 thoſe 
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thoſe which make the Tail of the great Bear 
your Sight can hardly perceive that Part of 
the Heavens which divides them; they make 
together as it were but one double Star: 
Vet if the moſt skilful Aſtronomers cannot 
with all their Art find out their Diſtance 
from each other, how far aſunder muſt two 
Stars be which appear remote? and how 
much farther yet from one another the two 
Polar Stars? Oh Miracle! Oh Prodigy! Ir 
is not in the Power of Numbers to deſcribe 
it; and what is it that Numbers cannot 
perform? 'The Imagination is loſt in this 
tremendous Expanſe : Man's Curioſity ſinks 
in Amazement ; and the Soul naturally flies 
ro the Creator of the Heavens and the 
Earth, as to the firſt Cauſe of theſe terrify- 
hh e 
chold again, the Earth on which we 
tread, it hangs looſe like a Grain of Sand in 
the Air; a multitude of fiery Globes, whoſe 
Bigneſs and Height exceed the Reach ot 
Conception, are perperually rowling around 
it, croſſing the wide, the immenſe Spaces 
of the Heavens; or according to the Coper- 
nican Syſtem, the Earth itſelf turns round 
the Sun, which is the Center of the Uni- 
verſe, with a Swiftneſs which ſurpaſſes Ima- 
gination. Methinks I ſce the Motion of all 
theſe Globes, the regular March of theſe 
prodigious Bodies; they never diſorder, ne- 
ver 
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ver hit, never touch one another. Shou'd 
but the leaſt of them —_—_— to ſtart a- 
fide, and run againſt the Earth, what muſt 


become of it? On the contrary, all keep 


their reſpective Stations, remain in the 
Order preſcrib'd to them, and follow the 
Tracts in which they have already rowl'd 


above ſix thouſand Years. What a ſtrange 


and wonderful Effect of Chance? Be con- 
founded, ye Unbelievers, and ſee if infinite 
Intelligence cou'd have done any thing be» 
yond this. | 

What is Chance? Is it a Body? Is it a 
Spirt ? Is it a Being, which you diſtinguiſh 
from all other Beings, which has a particu- 
lar Exiſtence, or which reſides in any place? 
Or rather, is it not a Mode, a Faſhion of a 
Being? When a Bowl runs againſt a Stone, 
we are apt to ſay it is a Chance; but is it 
4 thing more than the accidental butting 
of theſe Bodies one againſt another? If by 
this Chance, or this hitting the Bowl, it 
changes its ſtrait Courſe into an oblique one; 
if its direct Motion becomes more contracted, 
if ceaſing from rolling on its Axis it winds 
and whirls like a Top ſhall I from thence 
infer, that Motion in general proceeds in 
this Bowl from the ſame Chance ? Shall I 
not rather ſuppoſe, that the Bowl owes it 
to itsſelf, or to the impulſe of the Arm that 
threw it? Or, becauſe 1 circular _— | 
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of the Wheels of a Clock, are limited the 
one by the other in their Degrees of Swift- 
neſs, ſhall I be the leſs curious in — 
what was the Cauſe of all theſe Motions? 
Whether it hes in the W heels themſelves, 
or is deriv'd from the moving Faculty of the 
Weight that gives them the Swing? But 
neither the Wheels, nor the Bowl cou'd pro- 
duce this Motion in themſelves, and it does 
not lie in their own Nature, if they can be 
depriv'd of it, without changing this Na- 
ture. And as for the Celeſtial Bodies, if they 
ſmhou'd be depriv'd of their Motion, ſhou'd 
therefore their Nature be alter d? Shou'd 
they ceaſe from being Bodies, one cannot 
believe that. They move, and ſince they 
move not of themſelves, nor by their own 
Nature, one ſhou'd examine whether there 
is not ſome Principle without them that 
cauſes Motion; and this Principle will the 
happy Enquirer find to be God. 
aving rais'd our Souls by the Contem- 
plation of theſe ſtupendous Works of Na- 
ture, to their great Original; let us ſee 
how we can trace him in the moſt minute 
things, which are as miraculous in their 
Kind, as the Immenſities of the vaſt Uni- 
verſe before ſpoken of, and prove as well 
the Exiſtence and Power of God. 
The Ant has Eyes, and turns away, if it 
meets with ſuch Objects as may be hurtful to 
It, 


* 
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it. Place it on any thing that is Black for the 


help of your Obſervation, and if while it is 
walking, you lay but the leaſt bit of Straw 
in its way, you will ſee it alter its Courſe 


immediately. Can you think that the Chry- 


ſtalline Humour, the Retina, and the Op- 
tick Nerve, all which convey Sight tothis 
little Animal, are the product of Chance? 


The Animals moving to and fro with incre- 


dible Swiftneſs in Pepper Water, are each a 
thouſand times leſs than a Mite, and yet each 
is a Body that lives, that receives Nouriſh- 
ment, that grows, and muſt not only have 
Muſcles, but ſuch Veſſels alſo as are equivalent 
to Veins, Nerves and Arteries, and a Brain to 


make a Diſtribution of its Animal Spirits. 


A bit of any thing which is mouldy, tho” 
no bigger than a Grain of Sand, appears 
thro' a Microſcope, like a Heap of many 
Plants, of which ſome are plainly ſeen to bear 
Flowers and other Fruits; ſome are Buds on- 
ly, and others are wither'd. How extream 
ly ſmall muſt be the Roots and Fibres thro? 
which theſe little Plants receive their Nou- 
riſhment? And if one conſiders, that theſe 
Plants bear their own Seed as well as Oaks 
or Pines, or that theſe ſmall Animals are mul- 
tiply'd by Generation, as well as Elephants 
and Whales, whether will not ſuch Obſer- 
vations lead one? Who cou'd work all theſe 
things, which are ſo fine, ſo exceeding ſmall, . 

| 8 that 
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that no Eye can perceive them; and that 
they, as well as the Heavens, border upon 
Infinity itſelf? „ 

Such curious Enquiries into the Wonders 
of the Creation are apt to cauſe Scepticiſi in 
weak Minds, but ſurely without any Rea- 
ſon; the Heavens, and all that is contain'd 
in them, are not to be compar'd in Noble- 

neſs and Dignity with one of the meaneſt 
Men upon Earth. There can be no other 
Proportion between them than what there 
is between Matter, which is deſtitute of 
Sentiment, and is only an Extent according 
to three Dimenſions, and a ſpiritual, rea- 
ſonable, or intelligent Being. The whole 
Univerſe, if it be made for Man, is, in a 
literal Senſe, the leaſt thing that God has 
done for him; the Proof of which may be 
drawn from Religion. Man therefore is 
neither preſumptuous nor vain, when ſub- 
mitting to the Evidence of Truth, he owns 
the Advantages he has receiv'd ; and might 
be tax'd with Blindneſs and Stupidity, did 
he refuſe to yield himſelf convinc'd thro' 
the Multitude of Proofs which Religion 
lays before him, to ſhew him the greatneſs of 
his Prerogative, the certainty of his Refuge, 
the reaſonableneſs of his Hopes, and to 
teach him what he is, and what he may be. 
Some People, whoſe Curioſity affects more 
to puzzlethemſelves and others, than to con- 
5 vince, 
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vince, object, that the Moon is inhabited, 
and what is the Conſequence if it is ſo? If 
from the Searches you have made into the 
Prodigies of the Creation, you are oblig'd 
to own there is a God, can there be any 
thing impoſſible to him? Do you intend by 

our Objection, to inſinuate, that ſuch great 

leſſings are not beſtow'd on us alone? Let 
us anſwer ſo vain a Curioſity, fo frivolousa 
Queſtion : The Earth is inhabited; we are 
its Inhabitants; we know that we are ſo; . 
we have Proofs, Demonſtrations and Con- 
victions for all that we are to believe of God, 
and our ſelves. Let the. Nations who inha- 


bit the Cœleſtial Globes, whatever theſe 


Nations are, be mindful of their own Con- 
cerns; they have their Cares, and we have 
ours. Vou have obſerv'd the Moon, you 
have found its Spots, its Deeps, its Rugged- 


neſs, its Elevation, its Extent, its Courſe, 


its Eclipſes: Let us grant, that no Aſtro- 
nomer has done more: Contrive now ſome - 
new and more exact Inſtruments; obſerve it 
again, ſee whether it is inhabited, what are 
its Inhabitants, whether they are like Men 
or whether they are really Men: Let me 
look after you, and let us both be eonvinc'd, 
that there are Men who inhabit the Moon; 
and then we will conſider whether thoſe 
Men are Chriſtians or no, and whether God 
has made them ſhare his Favours with us. 

Ls | As. 
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As many Millions of Years as can be com- 
prehended within the Limits of Time, are 
ut an Inftant, compar'd with the Duration 
of God, who is Eternal. - The Spaces of 
the whole Univerſe, are but the Point of an 
Atome, being compar'd with his Immenſi- 
ty. What Proportion can there indeed be 
between finite, and infinite? What is a Man's 
Life, or the Extent of a Grain of Sand, 
which is call'd the Earth? What the ſmall 
part of that Earth which Man inhabits and 
enjoys? Theſe Reflections will of Courſe 
carry us to the ſublime Contemplations of 
God and Eternity, which will naturally 
3383 the good Works of Religion and 
irtue; and commendable and happy is that 
Curiofity which has ſo Bleſſed Effects. Tis 
vicious when it ſearches into the Works of 
the Creation, with a Spirit of Scepticiſm; 
.and whena Man, priding in his Underſtand- 
ing, preſumes to diſcover the Eternal Se- 
cretsof the 3 whoſe Power and Glo- 
ry appear and ſhine in all things. 
9 he Searches of curious and — Minds 
into Nature will more and more confirm 
him in holy Admiration of the Greatneſs and 
Goodneſs of God. There are no Minds ſo 
weak as to be incapable of theſe Meditati- 
ons; Life and Senſe every where offer Ob- 


jects to Mankind, which, as often as they 


ſee, they mutt account for them only by 
Provi- 


” - a___ = 
Providence. Tell me why: this Turf bring 
forth a Daiſy this Vear and 2 Plantane t 
next? Why the Apple bears his Seed in his 
Heart, and Wheat bears it in his Ear? 


Why a Graft taking Nouriſhment from a 


Crabſtock, ſhall have Fruit more noble 
than its Nurſe and Parent? Why the beſt 
Oyl is at the top, the beſt Wine inthe mid- 


dle, the beſt Honey at the bottom? But 


theſe innocent Enquiries are not what pleaſt 
the over- inquiſitive and Buſy- bodies; they 


delight in Tragedies, and Stories of Crimes 


and Misfortunes; for which Reaſon a lear- 
ned Prelate of our Church has ſaid, Zxvy 
and Hlleneſs marry'd together, and begot Cu- 
riofity, which is an Incontinence of the 
Mind. Adultery itſelf is often nothing but 
a curious Inquitition after, and envying of 
another Man's Happineſs. Mawy have re- 
fus'd fairer Objects to force the Poſſeſſion 
of Women, purely becauſe they were poſ- 
ſeſt by others. Such Inquiſitions are ſeldom 
without Danger, never without Baſeneſt; 
they are neither juſt nor honeſt, nordelight» 


ful, and very frequently uſeleſs ro the duri- 
ous — For Men ſtand upon cheit 
Guard againſt them as they 


ous rer. 
—— ſecure their 
Meat againſt Vermine,layingalltheirCoun+ 
fels and Secrets out of the way. 2 "#4 
' Let us now conſider Acts 


oppos'd to Boldneſs, and eſpecially wit 1 
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Fr to Religion and Holineſs ; not to feed 
Curiofity by explaining the different Kinds 
of Modeſty, but to expoſe the Wickedneſs 
of Boldneſs, and excite Men to reform the 
Errors they have committed againſt this 
Virtue. To this end we ſhou'd always bear 
about us ſuch Impreſſions of Reverence and 
Fear of God as to tremble at his Voice, to 
expreſs our Apprehenſions of his Greatneſs 
in all extraordinary Accidents, in popular 
J e ee Thunders, Tempeſts, Earth- 
quakes, not only becauſe we are afraid of 
being ſmitten our ſelves, but to humble our 
ſelves before the Almighty, in the Thoughts 
of the infinite Diſtance between his Power 
and our Weakneſs. He who is merry in a 
Storm at Sea, or rallies the roaring of Thun- 
der, regards not when God ſpeaks to the 
whole Earth, but is poſſeſt with a firm Im- 
modeſty. Tis not his Knowledge of the 
natural Cauſes that is ſufficient ro excuſe 
his Temerity ; for if he knows the Cauſes, he 
knovs alſo the terrible Effects, which ought 
to make him ſerious and modeſt. 
The Virtue we are treating of teaches us 
to be reverent and reſerv'd in the Preſence 
of our Superiors; to give to all, according 
to their Quality, their Titles of Honour; 
we are not to lte of the Merit of thoſe 
that enjoy thoſe Titles, nor by what means 
they acquir'd them; ſuch partial Judgments 


wou'd 
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wou'd diminiſh our Reſpect for all Honours 
and Titles; and if we let our Paſlions guide 
us, we ſhould never keep within the Bounds 
of Modeſty, but ſet our ſelves on a level, 
and perhaps above thoſe, to whom we owe 
Reſpe& and Reverence. Let us not be for- 
ward in Py let our Anſwers be perti- 
nent,and eſpecially letus not interrupt others, 
than which nothing gives greater Offence in 
Converſation. Preſent always the faireſt fide 
of your Diſcourſe and Temper ; ſpeak Truth, 
je if you have raſhly ſaid that which is not 
true, do not juſtifie it; confeſs your Fault, 
ask Pardon, and make Amends. Never 
boaſt of Sin, but at leaſt lay a Veil on your 
Nakedneſs, that you may have this beginning 
of Repentance, to believe your Sin to be your 
Shame. He who bluſhes not at his Crime, 
but adds Impudence to his Guilt, has no 
Inſtrument left to reſtore him to the Hopes 
of Virtue. Be not confident and poſitive in 
doubtful Matters, report things modeſtly 
and temperately, pretend not to more Know- 
ledge than you have, be content to ſeem ig- 
norant when you are ſo, or expect the Fate 
of Ignorance and Confidence, to be deſpis'd 
and avoided. As there is a Modeſty oppos'd 
to Boldneſs, ſo is there oppos'd to Indecen- 
cy, whieh ſhould be obſerv'd in all Acts of 
Worſhip with more than common Care. 


Uſe reyerend Poſtures at your Deyotions, 
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and Attention; be careful however 


that you do not content your ſelf with 


outward Ceremony, and not humble your 
Mind as well as your Body. People who 
lay great Strefs on bodily Poſtures and Ge- 


| furs do rarely find their Souls affected as 
they ought to be; the Mind, when it is 


truly touch'd with Motions of Piety, will 


naturally ſhew itſelf with Lowlineſs and Hu- 


mility z conſcious that it is in the Preſence 
of a God who it is always Offending, and 
from whom none of its ſecret Offences are 
conceal'd. But thoſe who bow with their 
Body, while their Soul is exulting with the 
Pride of its Innocence, or rather revelling 


with Ideas of worldly Enjoyments; who 


mind not what they are about, but as Soldi- - 
ers do at Exerciſe, and move not but as they 
are enjoyn'd by Diſcipline, or prompted b 
Cuſtom : To ſuch too much Ceremony will 
be a Rock on which they will be ſure to 
ſplit by giving all to the Form, and nothing 
to the Power of Godlineſs. 
As to our Behaviour towards Man, we 


| ſhou'd in all publick Meetings, private Ad- 


dreſſes, in Diſcourſes, in Journeys, uſe the 
Forms of Salutation, Reverence and De- 
cency, which Cuſtom preſcribes, and is u- 
fual among ſober Perſons. Our Enthuſiaſts, 
who abuſe the holy Spirt by imputing their 


 Enthufiaſms to its divine Impulſe, err in this 
Da: as 
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as in Dreſs; and when one may by all their 
other Actions obſerve their Hearts are full of 
Pride, affect a Rudeneſs which is as ridicu- 
lous as it is unmannerly; they will not give 


Honour, but they will take it; and as much 


as they are for levelling all that are above 
them, they ex Diſtance and Reverence 
from all that are below. This is Humour, 
if not Pride, and is indeed conſiſtent with 
the reſt of their Religion, which is all Con- 
fuſion and Extravagance. 245 Tein 
Modeſt People will, in all Cafes of Que- 
ſtion concerning Civil Precedence, give it 
to any one that will take it. How very 
fooliſh is it in thoſe that ſerve at the Altar, 
to ſuffer this Affectation of Preference to 
prevail in themſelves, or their Relations ? 
The higheſt Seat in the Synagogues the 
firſt Place at a Feaſt, and all ſuch Prece- 
dence, is what others wou'd and ought to 
be willing to yield to them, out of Defe- 
rence to the Dignity of their Office; but 
when it is inſiſted upon with Heat, and the 
leaſt Failure in a Man's Conduct on this Ac- 
count reſented fo as to be remarkable and 
troubleſome, it loſes at once all theReverence 


that was their due, which ceaſes to be a 


Debt when demanded. Humihry is the di- 
ſtinguiſhing Character of God's: Servants, 
and particularly of thote that are more im- 


mediately employ'd in his Service: Not a 


Poverty 
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Poverty of Spirit, not a ſlaviſn Compliance 

with the Wills of others, but a holy Subje- 

Cition to that of God, and a Conſciouſneſs of 
our own Inſufficiency. 

Another Rule of Modeſty, as it has re- 
ſpect ro Decency, is to obſerve Seaſons : 
Not to mourn at a Wedding, nor laugh at 
a Funeral, but zo rejoice with them that re- 
joice, and weep with them that weep. 

All wanton and diſſolute Laughter, pe- 
tulent and uncomely Jefts, loud Talking, 
Feering, and all ſuch Actions, which are 
call'd [acivilities in Manners, are Offences at- 
ſo againſt Chriſtian Modeſty. A dutiful and 
humble Carriage towards Parents is enjoin'd 
by the Laws of God; anda meek complai- 
ſant Behaviour towards our Relations and 
Friends, will encreaſe the Number of the 
latter, and endear us to them as much as 
the higheſt Obligations. 

Obſerve all thoſe things that are of good 
Report, and are parts of publick Honeſty; 
for publick Fame, and the Sentence of pru- 
dent Perſons, is the Meaſure of Good and 
Evil in Things indifferent. It is againſt 
Modeſty for a Woman to marry a ond 
Husband while the is teeming by the firſt ; 
or to admita fecond Love while her Fune- 
ral Tears are not wip'd from her Cheeks, 
Tt is againſt publick Honeſty to do ſome 
lawful Actions of Privacy in publick 2 5 
5 an 
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and therefore in ſuch Caſes Retirement is a 
CE Duty of Modeſty. Be grave and decent in 
2 Cloathing and Ornament, in your Walk, 
of W and in your Gait; which the Prophet di- 
rects when he ſo ſeverely reproves a contra» 
re- Behaviour: The Lord ſaith, becauſe the 
; Hor: of Sion are haughty, and walk with 
at Wl ſtretched forth Necks, and wanton Eyes, walk- 
re- Wl img and mincing as they go, and make a tink- 
ling with their Feet; Therefore the Lord will 
pe- Wl /mite her witha Scab of the Crown of the Head 
Ng and will take away the Bravery of her tink= 
arc Wl ling Ornaments. 
al. As thoſe Meats ſhould be avoided which 
and tempt our Stomachs beyond our Appetitez 
nd fo alſo ſhou'd Perſons avoid ſuch Spectacles, 
dai Relations, Plays, Clamour and Mutiny, 
which concern us not, and are beſides our 
the natural or moral Intereſt. Our Senſes ſhou'd 
1 45 not, like wanton Girls, wander into Markets 
and Theatres without juſt Employment 
but when they are ſent abroad by eaſon, 
ty; return quickly with their Errand, and re- 
pru- main modeſtly at home under their Guide 
and WF till they are * again. | 
unft Let all Perſons be curious in obſerving 
| Modeſty towards themſelves, in the hand- 
ſome treating their own Body, and ſuch as 
are in their Power, whether living or dead. 
They offend againſt this Rule who expoſe 
their own, or pry into others Nakedneſs, 
| beyond 
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beyond the Limits of Neceſſity, or where 
Leave is not warranted by God's Permiſſion. 


A Miracle is ſaid to have been wrought a- 
bout the Bodyiof Epiphanius, to reprove the 


immodeſt Curiofity of an unconcern'd Per- 


fon who pry'd too near when charitable 
People were burying it. In all theſe Parti- 
culars, tho' they ſeem little, yet our Duty 
and Concernment is not little; concerning 
which I uſe the Words of Syrach, He that 
deſpiſeth little things ſhall periſh by little. 

The Truth is, nothing is little that car- 
ries Sin with it, or the means to prevent it. 
Abundance of ſuch criminal Trifles there 
are, whoſe Puniſhment are Eternal Death; 
and let them not any longer be thought 
Trifles when the Welfare of our immortal 
Souls depends upon them. Theſe Conſide- 
rations on common Life may be reckon'd 
too ludicrous for the ſolemn Meditations of 
Chriſtians; but when we reflect how much 
Chriſtian Life is influenc'd by common 
Life, we ſhall find there are no moral Acts 
ſo trivial as not to be worth our informing 
our ſelyes of their Guilt or their Innocence, 
to regulate our ſelves accordingly in practi- 


ſing or avoiding them. 
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MEEKNESS. 


8 more a feminine Virtue chan a 
re maſculine, yet we muſt conſi- 
der it with reſpe& to both 

=== gexcs; the Practice of all Vir- 
tues being alike the Duty of both. 

Nature, which abhors every thing that's 
monſtrous and n teaches us, 
that Mecknefs is a Prop of Wom 
whom ſhe has made with A 725 ſmooth and 
ſoft Compoſition of Body, and intends doubt- 
leſs, that the Mind ſhou'd correſpond with 
it. Tho' Art can repreſent inthe fame Face 
Beauty in one Poſition, and Deformity in 
another; yet Nature is more ſincere, and ne- 
yer meant a ſerene clear Forehead, ſhou'd 
be the Frontiſpiece to a cloudy tempeſtuous | 
Heart. Tis therefore to be wiſh'd, the 
ſofter Sex wou'd take the Admonition, and 
while they conſult their Glaſſes, whether to 
applaud or improve their outward Fe "hey 

er 
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they wou'd caſt one Look inwards, and ex- 
amine what Symmetty is there held with a 
fair Outſide; whether any Storm of Paſſi- 


on darkens and overcaſts their exterior Beau- 


ty; and uſe at leaſt an equal Diligence to 
reſcue that, as they wou'd to clear their Face 
from any Stain or Blemiſh. 

We have ſeen already, that a meek 
and quiet Spirit is the Characteriſtic of a 


_ Chriſtian Woman given by Scripture; and 


it muſt be ſo to all that will not enter into 
diſpute with God, and conteſt his Judgment, 
who has, by the Apoſtle, declar'd it to be of 

great Price in his ſight. 
Mieekneſs, tho it be a ſingle entire Vir- 
tue in it ſelf, yet it is diverſify'd according 
to the ſeveral Faculties of the Soul, over 
which it has Influence; for there is a Meek- 
neſs of the Underſtanding, a Meekneſs of 
the Will, and a Meekneſs of the Affections; 
all which muſt concur to make up the meek 
and quiet Spirtt. - 3 
The Meekneſs of the Underſtanding con- 
ſiſts in a pliableneſs to Conviction; and is 
directly oppoſite to that ſullen Adherence to 
their own Opinion, obſervable in too ma- 
ny, who judge of Tenets, not by Conformi- 
55 Truth and Reaſon, but to their Prepoſ- 
ions, and Prejudices acquir'd generally by 
Education and Converſation z not to men- 
tion the accidental Biaſſes of Paſſion and 5 
ä tereſt: 
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tereſt: Thence comes Bigottry, and the fu- 
rious fiery Spirit of Perſecution, whoſe Ori- 
gin muſt be from Hell, the Devil being Fa- 
ther of Pride, the eternal oppoſite to Meek- 
neſs. This Prepoſſeſſion puts People on the 
Chance of a Lottery; what they firſt hap- 
pen to draw determines them merely on the 
Privilege of its Precedence: Had Mabomet 
firſt ſeiz d them, his Tenure wou'd have been 
as indefeaſible as Chriſt's now is. How 

eat the Force of ſuch Prejudices is, we 
may ſee by the Oppoſition it rais'd againſt 
Chriſtian Doctrine in groſs at its firſt Pro- 
mulgation. 'The blind Zeal of the Jews for 
the Traditions of their Fathers, engaging 
them in the Murther, even of that very Meſ- 
ſias whom thoſe Traditions had taught them 
to expect; and afterwards of perſecuting his 
Diſciples and Followers. Which blind Zeal 
did in that Age flame out in the Female Sex 
particularly: The Jes ſtirred up the de- 
vout and honourable Women, &c. and a Per- 
ſecution againſt Paul and Barnabas. They be- 
ing the weaker, as well as the ſofter Sex, 
have in all times been moſt ſubject to take 
violent Prejudices of Education; and they 
ſhou'd therefore ſee their way well before 
they run too fierce a Career in it; Other- 
wile the greateſt Heat without Light does 
but reſemble that of the bottomleſs Pit, 
where Flames and Darkneſs do at os on 

| abit. 
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habit. How many Inſtances of this blind 
Prepoſſeſſion do we meet with in our time, 
of Notions embrac'd for the fake of Ance- 
ſtry, and Tenets adher'd to, becauſe they 
were in vogue inthe Timesof Great Grand- 
fathers? With what Rage have the Intereſts 
of the moſt vile and worthleſs Perſons been 
eſpous'd, purely becauſe they declare their 
Principles are the ſame they were bred in? 
W hat Extravagancies have not great La- 
dies been guilty of to vindicate theſe Preju- 
dices z — where of late does the Spirit of 
Meekneſs reign? Not that Men or Wo- 
men ſhould be too eaſie and flexible, like 
Wax ready to take any Impreſſion; this 
Temper is of equal, if not more ill Conſe- 
quence than the former. The adhering to 
one Opinion can expoſe but to one Error; 
but a Mind that lyes open to the Fluxes of 
all new Tenets, may ſucceſſively entertain a 
whole Ocean of Deluſions. To be thus 
yielding is not a Meekneſs, but a flaviſh- 
neſs of Underftanding : Tis ſo great a Meek» 
neſs of Mind, that the Apoſtle ſinks it ſome- 
what below the Impotence of Women, and 
reſembles it to that of Children; yetirſeems 
the Folly of ſome Women reſembled that of 
Children in this matter, ever learning, and 
never able to come to the Knowledge of ile 
Truth. A Deſcription, which if we com- 
_ Pare with our own Times, we muſt think 
| pro- 
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prophetick. How many Women have we 
ſeen led Captive, being affected with the 
Novelty, or ſeduc'd by the pretended Zeal 
of a new Teacher, to . a t 9 have given 
up their Underſtandings, and for a while 
25 ſtrong Man has kept Poſſeſſion? but 
when a ſtronger than he has come, it has 
fared as with him in the Goſpel; a louder 
Zeal, a newer Doctrine, ſoon divides his 
Spoils, and that by force of the very ſame 
Principle on which he ſet up, which in a 
while undermines the latter alſo; and fo o 
till the poor Proſelyte has been hurry'd thro? 
all the Mazes of wild Error. When the 
Quaker Naylor firſt vented his Blaſphemies, 
his Followers were moſt of the Female Sex; 
'rwas the Women that runafter him, crying 
Hoſanna, and ſtre wing his way into the City 
with Flowers. When of latter Days, Ma- 
ſon preach'd his Whimſies to the People, 
the Crowds that gather'd about him were 
moſtly. of the ſame Sex; and how many of 
them did the raving Inipireions of the mo- 
dern Prophets deceive? Not to mention 
their political Frenzies; all which ſhould 
make them equally watchful, againſt being 
too tenacious of old Tenets, or too ſuſcep- 
tible of new. Some Womens Opinions are 
like the Palate, diſtracted by too much Va- 
riety; and they at laſt fix upon what at firſt 
they moſt decry d. Some have ſet out in 2 
er- 
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fierceſt Deteſtation of Popery, and have wan- 
der'd ſo long, like the blinded Syrians, that 
they have at laſt found themſelves in the 
midſt of Samaria; being brought by an 
inſenſible Circular Motion to that Religion, 
from which alone they deſign'd to fly; ſo 
little do itching Ears know whither they 
may be carry d. Women, as they are thought 
more liable to Seducement than Men, are 
more particularly aim'd at by Seducers: For 
as he who is to put off adulterated Wares, 
will chooſe the moſt unwary Chapman; ſo 
theſe Sophiſticators of Divinity, deſire the 
moſt undiſcerning Auditors. That ſo many 
of the Sex are ſo, muſt not be imputed to 
any natural Defect, but to the looſe Noti- 
ons they have of Religion; of which they 
have perhaps ſome general confus'd Ideas, 
bur have ſo little penetrated the Depth of it, 
that they know not why they are Chriſtians, 
rather than Turks, why of the Church of 
England, rather than that of Rome; and while 
they are thus unfix'd, and have no better 
Principle than Cuſtom and Compliance; 
they have nothing to anſwer to any the groſ- 
ſeſt Deceit that can be obtruded upon them; 
which, for ought they know, or have con- 
fider'd, may be as true as any thing they have 
formerly profeſt. Now when any one in 
this Condition ſhall be aſſaulted, not on- 
ly by the repeated Importunities of falſe 
| Teach- 
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Teachers, but alſo by the Threatnings of 
Hell and Damnation, the is like one awak'd 
by the Out-cry of Fire, and in that Amaze 
will be apt to run wherever the firſt Diſ- 
coverer of her Danger ſhall lead her. 

The beſt Antidote againſt the Poiſon 
of new Doctrines is, to examine well the 
Grounds of the old, and then they wou'd 
not be carry'd about by every Wind, as St. 
Paul phraſes it. The Standard of Truth is 
the Scripture, the only ſure and infallible ' 
Guide. If Men and Women wou'd ſtudy 
that with Seriouſneſs and Humility, they 
wou'd not run the risk of deviating into Er- 
ror, by the plauſible Pretence of Authority 
on one ſide, and Purity on the other; they 
wou'd not be aw'd by Power, nor wheedled 
by Perſuaſion; they wou'd weigh every 
thing in that ſacred Balance, and by that 
Rule govern their Faith and Manners, 

Meekneſs of Will lies in its juſt Subordi - 
nation to the Will of God in Divine Things 
in Natural or Moral, to right Reaſon; and 


in Humane Conſtitutions, to the Command 


of Superiors: And fo long as the Will go- 
verns itſelf by theſe in their reſpective Or- 
ders, it 4 not the Meekneb re- 
uir'd of it. But Experience ſhews, that 

the Will is now in its Depravation, an im- 
perious Faculty, apt to caſt off that Subje- 
Ction to which it was deſign'd, and act in- 
Vo L. I. M de- 
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dependently from thoſe Motives which 
ſhou'd ve it. This, God knows, 1s 
too common in all Ages, all Conſtitutions 
and Sexes; but the Feminine lies more eſpe- 
cially under an ill Name for it; whether it 
has grown from the low Opinion conceiv'd 
of their Reaſon, leſs able to maintain its Em- 
pire, or from the multiply'd habitual In- 
ftances themſelves have given of unruly 
Wills, I ſhall not undertake ro determine; 
but be it the one or the other, tis, I am 
fure, ſo great a Reproach, as they ſhou'd 
be very induſtrious to clear themſelves of. 
Nothing will prompt them to do this, more 
than conſidering rightly the Happineſs, as 
well as Virtue, of a governable Will. How 

_ calmly do thoſe gude with it through all, 
even the rougheſt Events, who can maſter 
that ſtubborn Faculty? How does a Will 
reſign'd to God enervate and enfeeble any 
Calamity? Indeed it triumphs over it, and 
by that Con junction with him that ordains 
it, may be ſaid to command even what it 
ſuffers; and proportionable, tho' not equal 
to this, is the Happineſs of a Will regulated 
Reaſon in things within its Sphere. Ti 

the Dignity of Humane Nature, which di- 
ſtinguiſhes it from that of the Beaſts; the 
more contemptible themſelves in their Kinds, 
the farther they are remov'd from it. The 
Stupidity of an Aſs has render'd it 4 * 
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bial for Folly, when the Tractableneſs of 
other Animals has tempted ſome to allow 
them to be Rational. Beſides, Reaſon af- 
fords ſomething of a Baſis for the Will to 
bottom on. He who governs himſelf by 
Reaſon, that being ſtill the fame, will a 
equally and conſonant to himſelf; but he 
who does a thing this moment, only becauſe 
he will, may the next have as mighty an 
Argument to do the quite contrary, and ſo 
ſpend his whole time in unravelling his Spi- 
der Webbs, as the Prophet _ rightly calls 
the vain Deſigns of ſuch brutiſh x4 An 
ungovernable Will is the moſt precipitous 
thing imaginable, and like the Devil in the 
Swine, hurries headlong to Deſtruction, de- 
priving one of that poor Reſerve, that faint 
Comfort of the miſerable, Pity, which will 
not be ſo much invited by the Miſery, as 
averted by that Wilfulneſs which caus'd it 
80 little can ſuch Perſons expect the Com- 


paſſion of others, that *twill be hard for 


them to afford themſelves thei 
Conſciouſneſs that their Der 
Effects of their Perverſeneſs, being apt to 
diſpoſe them to hate that Pity; and is no 
ſmall Accumulation of Wretchedneſs, when 
a Man ſuffers, not only directly, but on the 
rebound too. It re- inflicts his Miſeries up- 
on 32 _— Reflection upon bis 
own Madneſs. So great an Aggravation is 
M 2 it, 
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it, that even Hell itſelf is enhaunced and 
compleated by it; all the Torments there 
being ſharpen'd by the woful Remembrance, 
that they might once have been avoided. 
A Will Gul ſubmiſhve to lawful Superi- 
'ors, is not only an amiable thing in the Eyes 
of others, but exceedingly happy to ones 
ſelf. *Tis the Parent of 8 and Order, 
both publick and private. A Bleſſing ſo con- 
ſiderable, as is very cheaply bought by a lit- 
tle 2 from ones own Will or Humour; 
Whereas the contrary Temper is the Spring 
and Original of infinite Confuſions; the 
d Incendiary, which puts Kingdoms, 
hurches and Families in Combuſtion ; a 
Contradiction, not only to the Word, but 
to the Works of God ; a kind of anticrea- 
tive Power, which reduces things to the 
Chaos from whence God drew them. Ma- 
ny are the Inſtances our Age has given us of 
its miſchievous Effects, which may ſerve to 
enhaunce the value of a governable mallea- 
ble Temper. And as a Will thus reſign'd to 
Reaſon and juſt Authority, is a Felicity all 
rational Creatures ſhou'd aſpire to : So eſpe- 
cially the Female Sex, whoſe Paſſions being 
naturally the more impetuous, ought to be 
the more ſtrictly guarded, and kept under 
the ſevere Diſcipline of Reaſon; for where 
*tis otherwiſe, where a Womanhas no Guide 
but her Will, and her Will is nothing _ 
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2 her Humour, the Event is ſure to be fatal to- 
e, herſelf, and often to others alſo. 
f Tho! a great part of theſe Reflections are 


particularly addreſt to the Ladies, they are 
tacitly intended to Men alſo. There is no 
Vice which does not affect both Sexes, and 
no good Counſel that will not be beneficial. 
to both, if 'tis followed. But Women, tho? 
they are not inferior to Men in Virtue, and 
perhaps are the more innocent of the two 
Sexes, having not ſo many Opportunities to 
improve themſelves as Men by reading, 
ſhou'd find in what they read the more Lel- 
ſons for their Improvement. | 
The other Reſtraint of the Will, Obe-- 
dience to Superiors, is a very happy Impo-- 
ſition, tho” perhaps tis not always thought 
ſo; for thole who reſiſt the Government of 
Reaſon, are not very apt to ſubmit to that. 
of Authority. God and Nature do atteſt 
the Expediency of this to Women, by ha- 
ving placed that Sex in a Degree of Infe- 
riority to the other; there are but three 
States of Life thro' which they can regular- 
ly paſs, Virginity, Marriage, and WIdow- 
hood; two of them are States of Subjecti- 


der on, the firſt to the Parent, the ſecond to 
Ne the Husband; and the third, as it is caſual 
De whether they can arrive to it or no, ſo if 
but they do, we find it by God himſelf reckon'd- 


her as a Condition the moſt deſolate and deplo-. 
M 3 rable. 
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rable. If I ſhould ſay this happens upon 


that very Score that they are left to their 


own Guidance, the ſad Wrecks of man 
wou'd too much juſtifie the Gloſs; but it 
ſhews however, that God ſets nor the ſame 
Value upon their being maſterleſs, which 
ſome of them do, whilſt he reckons them 
moſt miſerable when they are moſt at Li- 
berty. The Subordination of their Sex be- 
ing God's own Law, there needs no other 
Argument to prove its Fitneſs, and to urge 
their Obedience; when they oppoſe it, the 
Contumacy flies „ than the immediate 
Superior, and reaches God himſelf. Many 
of that timorous Sex wou'd not ſurely dare 
ſo far, were it not for ſome falſe Punctilio's 
of Honour, which, like our Duelliſts, they 
have impos'd upon themſelves. Such Ladies 
look upon Meekneſs and Submiſſion as a 
filly ſheepiſh Quality, below Women of 
Breeding and Spirit; on the contrary, an 
imperious Obſtinacy 2 for Nobleneſs, 
and Greatneſs of Mind. But alas! they are 
wofully miſtaken in their Notion of a great 
Spirit, which conſiſts in ſcorning to do un- 
worthy and vile things, and boldly encoun- 
tring the adverſe Events of Life, not in 
ſpurning at Duty, or ſeeking to pull them- 
elves from that Sphere, where the divine 
Wiſdom has plac'd them. Stubborneſs is 
the mark of a great Stomach, not of a great 
| Mind; 
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Mind; and a Man may be as well reckon'd 
brave becauſe he's cruel, as a Woman gene- 
rous becauſe ſhe's ungovernable. 

W hatſoever Value the Sex may put on 
themſelves, nothing ſinks them more in the 
Eſteem of others than Imperiouſneſs; it ren- 
ders a Woman a Plague to all that have any 
Relation to her, a Deriſion to Strangers, 
and a Torment to herſelf: Every the leaſt 
Contradiction, which a meek Perſon wou'd 
pals over inſenſibly, enflames ſuch an unru- 
ly Temper, and tranſports her to ſuch Ex- 
travagancics, as often produce very miſchie- 
vous Effects. Suppoſe ſhe be humour'd and 
comply'd with, it ſerves only to make her 
more infolent and intolerable ; her Humours 
then grow to ſuch a height, that ſhe knows 
not herſelf what ſhe wou'd have, and yet 
expects that others ſhou'd: We may apply 
to ſuch a one what annibal ſaid of Marcel- 
lus, If he was vanquiſh'd, he never gave reſt 
to himſelf ; nor, if he was victorious, to others. 
Certainly the Uneaſineſs ofa perverſe Mind 
is ſo great, that cou'd ſuch come but to 
compare it with the calm and happy Sere- 
nity of Meekneſs and Obedience, there 
wou'd need no other Lecture to commend 
them to their Eſteem or Practice. 
The Meekneſs of Affections conſiſts in redu- 

cing the Paſſions to a Temper and Calmneſs, 
not ſufferingthem to make Uproars within to 
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diſturb one's ſelf, nor without to the Diſtur- 
bance of others. Meekneſs is generally ſub- 
| ſervient to this Regulation, eſpecially as it 
is oppos'd to Anger, a two-edg'd Paſſion ; 
which, while it deals its Blows without, 
wounds yet more fatally within. The Com- 
motion and Vexation which an angry Man 
feels, is far more painful than any thing he 
can ordinarily inflict upon another; herein 
juſtifying theEpither uſually given to Anger, 
that it is a ſhort Madneſs. For who, that were 
in his right Wits, wou'd incur a greater 
Miſchief to do aleſs? *Tis indeed fo great a 
Diſtemper of the Mind, that he who is poſ- 
ſeſsd with it, is unqualify'd for any ſober Un- 
dertaking, and ſhou'd be as — ſuſpended 
from acting, as one in a Frenzy or Lunacy. 
This was the Judgment and Practice too of 
Plato, who going to chaſtiſe a Servant, and 
finding he grew angry, ſtopt his Correction; 
a Friend coming in, and asking what he 
was doing? He reply'd, Puniſbing an angry 
Man; as not thinking himſelf fit to diſci- 
line another, till he had ſubdu'd his on 
aſſion. Another time, his Slave having 
offended him, I wou'd beat thee, ſays he, 
but that I am angry. Indeed it were endleſs 
to recite the black Epithets given by all Mo- 
raliſts to this Vice. It ſhall ſuffice to rake 
the Suffrage of the wiſeſt of Men, one that 
had applied himſelf to know Madneſs and 
| Folly, 
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Felly, and he tells us, Anger reſts in the Bo- 
ſom of Fools. . | | 
W hat is thus univerſally unbecoming hu- 
man Nature, cannot ſure be leſs indecent 
forthe gentler Sex; every thing {qa 
ſo much more of Deformity, by how muc 
it recedes from its proper kind. Now Na- 
ture has befriended Women with a more 
cool and temperate Conſtitution; ſhe has 
put leſs of Fire, and conſequently of Choler 
in their Compoſitions : All their Heats of 
that kind are adventitious and preternatural, 
rais'd often by Fancy or Pride, and both look 
more unhandſomely, and have leſs of Pre- 
tence to cover them: Beſides, they have a 
native Feebleneſs, unable to aſſert their An- 
ger with effectual Force, which admoniſhes 
them that 'twas never intended they ſhou'd 
let looſe to that Paſſion, which Nature ſeems, 
by that very Inability, to have interdicted 
them. When they do it, they render them- 
ſelves at once deſpis'd and abhor'd, nothing 
being more ridiculouſly hateful than an im- 
potent Rage. But as the moſt feeble Inſect. 


may ſometimes diſturb, tho' not much hurt 


us, ſo there is one Female Weapon, which, as 
it is always ready, fo it proves often trouble- 
ſome; you will preſently imagine I mean 
that unruly Member the Tongue, which, 
tho' in its loudeſt Clamours it can naturally 
inyade nothing but the Ear, yet even that 
TELLS, M 57 7 
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is a ſufficient Moleſtation, for us to be care- 


ful to ſet a Guard upon it, for fear of its of- 
fending. The barking of a Dog, tho' we 
are ſure he cannot bite, is a grating and un- 
pleaſant Sound; and, while Women ſeek to 
vent their Rage that way, they are but a 
ſort of ſpeaking Brutes, and ſhou'd conſider 
whether that does not reflect more Con- 
tempt upon themſelves, than their moſt vi- 
rulent Reproaches can fix upon others. 
Some things have had the Luck to be- 


come formidable no body knows how, and 
ſure there is no greater Inſtance of it than 
in this Cafe, A clamorous Woman is lookt 


on, tho' not with Reverence, yet with 
Dread; and we often find things done to 

event or appeaſe her Storms, which wou'd 

deny'd to the calm and rational Deſires 
of a meeker Perſon. Such Succeſſes have 
not been a little acceſſary to ſomeming the 
Humour, yet it will give ſueb Women lit- 
tle Cauſe of Triumph, when they conſider 
how odious it makes them, how unfit for 


human Society; better to dwell in à Corner 
a Houſe top, than with a brawling Woman 


in a wide — — fays the wiſeſt of Men: And 
the Son of Sirach, A loud trying Moman, and 
a Scold, ſhall be ſuugbt out to drive away the 
Enemy. Tho” he taxes the feminine Vices 
impartially enough, yet there is ſcarce any 
of them which he more often and more ſe- 
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verely brands, than this of Unquictneſs. It 
ſeems, it was a thing generally look d upon 


as very inſufferable: when Socrates deſign d- 
to diſcipline himſelf to perfect Patience, he 


; knew ao better way of Exerciſe, than to er 
5 a Shrew to his Wife; an Excellence 1 
: may perhaps again recommend a Woman, 
: when there happens an Age of Philoſo- 
. phers; but, at preſent, it will be hard for; 


any of our Xantippes to find a Socrates, and; 
therefore that Quality is as deſtructive to, 
their Intereſts in getting Husbands, as it is 
to the Husband's Quiet when he is got. 
This Vice has not that Prevalence over 
Women of good Breeding, as it has over 
the Vulgar: But rho” they affect a Silence, 
or a Complaiſance among their Equals, and 
among Strangers, if we knew the Cla- 
mours and Vexations that they are perpetu- 
ally perſecuting their Servants with, theſe 
Reflections wou'd not be thought imperti-. 
nent on this Account, as well as others. A 
Scold is a Creature to be look'd for only 
in Stalls and Markets, and not among Per- 
ſons of Quality; yet their Women, their 
Footmen, their Tradeſmen, can tell you, 
that tho' we muſt not ſay, Ladies are Shrews, 
yet ſome of em are every whit as trouble- 
4 ſome; and if we may not, out of Decency, 
y call their Diſtemper by its Name, we mutt 
4 make uſe of the ſame Remedies to cure itz as if 
| we 
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we did. Such ſhould conſider, that as often 
as they ſhew themſelves angry to their Infe- 
riors, ſo often do they loſe their Superiority ; 
He who is in Temper, having always the 
Command of him who has loſt it. To ſuch, 
we muſt recommend the uſual Method of 
Phyſick, to cure by Revulſion. Let that 
ſharp Humour, which fo habitually flows 
to the Tongue, be taught a little to recoil, 
and work inward : Inſtead of reviling others, 
correct your ſelves, and upbraid your own 
Madneſs, if to gratifie an impotent and moſt 
painful Paſſion, you degenerate from what 
your Nature, your Qualities, your Educa- 
tion defign'd you. Anger is corroſive, and 
if it be kept only to feed upon it ſelf, mult 
be its own Devourer if it be permitted to 
fetch no Forage from without, nor to nou- 
riſh its ſelf with Suſpicions and Surmiſes of 
others, nor to make any Sallies at the Tongue, 
it cannot hold long. x 

Solomon teaches them how much they 
herein conſult their Intereſt and Reputation 
too; he makes it the diſtinguiſning Character 
of a fooliſh Woman, to be clamorous; whereas 
when he = that of an excellent Woman, 
he links Wiſdom and Gentleneſs together, 
She openeth her Mouth with Wiſdom, and in her 
Tongue is the Law of Kindneſs. No Man e- 
ver paid dearer for his Experience of the 
Frailties of the Sex, than this Royal Philo- 
| | ſopher; 
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n ſopher; and his Judgment confutes the com- 
_ mon Plca of querulous Spirits, who think 
3 they appear ſilly and ſtupid, if they ſeem in- 
e ſenſible of any the leaſt Provocation; tho 
1, truly if it were ſo, 'twou'd be full as eligi- 
of ble as to appear mad and. raving, which they 
at commonly do in the Tranſport of their Fury. 
VS Meekneſs is ſo amiable, ſo endearing a 
I, Quality, and peculiarly embelliſhing to Wo- 
85 men, that did they conſider it with half the 
n Attention they do their moſt trivial exterior 
ſt Ornaments, it wou'd certainly be taken up 
at as the univerſal Mode in all the ſeveral Va- 
a- riations of it. | 
d Having conſider'd the Beauty and Happi- 
ſt neſs of the Virtue of Meekneſs, let us take in- 
0 to Conſideration, the Deformity and Miſery 


u- of the Vice of Anger, its Oppoſite, and the 

of Remedy againſt it. | 

Anger 1s the profeſt Enemy of Counſel, 
tis a direct Storm, in which no Man can be 

y heard to ſpeak or call from without: If you 


on give gentle Advice, you are deſpis'd; if you 
er urge it with Vehemence, you provoke it 
as more. Tis our Duty then to lay up a great 


n, Stock of Reaſon, that, like a beſieg'd Town, 
Ty we may be provided for its Aſſaults, and be 
er defenſible from within, ſince we are not like- 
e- ly to be reliev'd from without. Anger is not 
he to be ſuppreſs'd but by ſomething that's as 
0- inward. as it ſelf; of all Paſſions, it endear 
bl! vours - 
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| yours moſt to make Reaſon uſeleſs, and 1s- 
an univerſal Paſſion of an infinite Object: 


For none was ever ſo amorous as to love a 


Toad, none ſo envious as to repine at the 
Condition of the Wretched, no Man ſo ti- 
morous as to fear a-dead Bee; but Anger is 
troubled at every thing, and every Man, and 
every Accident; and if it is not ſuppreſs'd, 
will make a Man's Condition reſtleis. When 
it proceeds from a great Cauſe it turns to 
Fury, from a ſmall to Peeviſhneſs, and thus is 
either always terrible or ridiculous; it renders 
the Body monſtrous and contemptible, the 
Voice horrid, the Eyes fierce, the Face pale 
or fiery, the Speech clamorous and loud. Tis 
neithermanly nor ingenuous, proccedingfrom 
ſoftneſs of Spirit and Puſillanimity, which 
is the Cauſe that Women are more ſubject 
to it than Men, ſick Perſons then healthful, 
the old more than the young, the unproſpe- 
rous more than the fortunate; a Paſſion 
fitter for Flies and Inſects, than People 
Who have Minds that are ſuſceptible of no- 
ble and generous Sentiments. It is trouble- 
ſome not only to thoſe thar ſuffer it, bur 
thoſe that fee it; there being no greater In- 
civility than to fly out into the Fury and Ex- 
travagance of Paſſion before Company. How 
often is this done for a Fault in the Cook, 
or an Accident in the Butler, for a Pullet ill 
dreſs'd, or a Glaſs broke; ſometimes _ 
1 ole 
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ſold of a Gon, not plac'd as it ſhou'd have 
been? and other ſuch Trifles not worth the 
Conſideration of rea ſonable Creatures. An- 
ger makes Marriage a neceſſary and una- 
voidable Trouble; it renders — 
Familiarities, and Societies intolerable, and 
turns frequently Mirth into Tragedy, Friend- 
| ſhip into Hatred, a wiſe Man into a Fool 
| he loſes himſelf when he is poſſeſs'd by An- 
ger: It perverts the Defire of Knowledge 
to an itch of Wrangling, Juſtice to Cruel- 
ty, Judgment to Opprethon, and Power to 
Infolence It changes Diſcipline into Tedi- 
ouſneſs and Hatred of liberal Inſtitution; 
it makes a proſperous Man to be envy'd, 
5 and an unfortunate to be pity'd; it is & 
| Confluence of all the irregular Paſhons ; En- 
| vy, Sorrow, Fear, Scorn, Pride, Preju- 
dice, Raſhneſs, Selt-Love and Impatience, 
| are in its Compoſition; and tho? very trou- 
| bleſome to others, is moſt fo to him that 
4 has it. For what a miſerable State muſt that 
Soul be in, which is poſſeſt by ſo many 
Dæmons? 

In order to caſt them out, and purge our 
ſelves. from ſuch a dreadful Poſſeſſion, let us 
diligently obſerve, whether, in our Deſires to 
ſuppreſs Anger, we are angry with our ſelves 

| for being ſo z whether we deal with others 
like Phyſicians, who give a bitter Potion, 
when they intend; to eject the Bitterneſs of 

Fo Choler; 
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43 Choler; for this will provoke the Perſon, and 
j increaſe the Paſſion. We mult quietly ſer up- 
on the Mortification of it; we mult not do 
it with Anger. Be watchful over your ſelves 
for a Day, that will be no great Trouble 
to you; add a ſecond Day to your Watch- 
fulneſs, it will be more eaſie than the firſt; 
and by being thus watchful and obſervant, 
you will make your Duty a Habit. An- 
ger is only criminal, when 'tis againſt Cha- 
rity to one's ſelf, or one's Neighbour. An- 
ger againſt Vice is a holy Zeal, and an Effect 
of Love to God and to our Neighbour, for 
whoſe Intereſt I am ga te Vke a Per- 
ſon concern'd. If I take Care that my An- 
ger makes no Reflection of Scorn or Cruel- 
ty upon the Offender, or of Pride and Vio- 
lence, or Tranſport to my felf, Anger 
then becomes Charity. W hen one com- 
mended Charilaus, King of Sparta, for a 
—_ good, and meek, Prince, his Col- 
egue ſaid well, How can he be good, who 
is not an Enemy even to vicious Perſons ? 
Beſides the Remedies which have been al- 
ready preſcrib'd againſt this furious Paſſion, 
this evil Spirit, with which Mankind is ſo 
apt to be pofſeſs'd, there are others, which 
Religion, and the Hopes of everlaſting Hap- 
pineſs will inſpire. Heaven, an eternal Scene 
- of Content and Joy, is inconſiſtent with the 
Rage of a cholerick Man; and his Thoughts 
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can never be erected towards thoſe peaceful 
Manſions, when his Soul is ruffled and ma- 
ſter d by the Fury of an ungovernable Paſ- 
ſion. Addreſs your ſelf to God, when this 
Fit is coming upon you, pray for his divine 
Aſſiſtance to overcome it; but it muſt firſt 
be in ſome Degree remov'd, and 'tis then 
the more likely to be over before your Pray- 
ers. An angry Mind is not fit to appear be- 
ſore the God of Mercy. If you mult not 
approach great Men when you are in a Paf- 
fon, how much more are you to be Calm 
and Serene, when you preſent your ſelf as a 
Petitioner before the Almighty ? The cu- 
ring of this ill Habit will be the Effect and 
Bleſſing of your Prayers. 20 
Seal up your Lips, and let it not out when 
Anger riſes in your Breaſt; For, like Fire 
when it wants Vent, it wilt ſuppreſs it ſelf. 
It is good in a Fever to have a tenderand a 
ſmooth Tongue, bur it is better that it be 
V in Anger; if it be rough and diſtemper'd 
in a Fever, *tis an ill Sign; ifſo inAnger, tis 
an ill Cauſe. Angry Words fan the Fire like 
Wind, and in the Paſſion of Anger are like 
Steel and Flint, which ſtrike Fire by mu- 
tual Colliſion. Some Men will talk them- 
ſelyes into Paſſion, and continue till they 
have alſo kindled thoſe they talk to, and 
they both flame out with Rage and V io- 


lence. | | 
The 


. 


The moſt excellent natural Cure for An- 
er is Humility. He who by ww conſi- 
ering his own Infirmities and Failings, 

makes the Error of his Neighbour or Ser- 
vant to be his own Caſe, and remembers 
that he daily needs God's Pardon, and his 
Brother's Charity, will not be apt to fall in- 
to Paſſion at the Levities, or Misfortunes, 
or Indiſcretions of another, greater than 
which, he conſiders, he is very frequently 
and more mexcuſably guilty of. 

Tho? our Saviour ſuffered all the Contra- 
dictions of Sinners, and receiv'd all Affronts 
and Reproaches of malicious, raſh, and foo- 
liſh Perſons; yet in all of them he was with- 
out Paſſion, and gentle as the Morning Sun 
in Autumn. In this alſo he propounded 
himſelf imitable by us: For it Innocence 
it {elf ſuffer'd ſo great Injuries and Diſgra- 
ces, it is no great matter for us quietly to 
receive all the Calamities of Fortune, Indiſ- 
cretion of Servants, Miſtakes of Friends, 
Unkindneſſes of Kindred, and Rudeneſſes 
of Enemies, ſince we have deſerv'd theſe 
and worſe, even Hell it ſelf. 

If we are tempted to Anger in the Acti- 
ons of Government, and Diſcipline to our 
Inferiors; in which Caſe, Anger is permit- 
ted ſo far, as it is prudently inſtrumental to 
Government, and is only a Sin, when it is 
exceſſive and . 


le, apt to diſturb 
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our own Diſcourſe, or to expreſs itſelf in 
imprudent Words, or violent Actions: Let 
us propoſe to our ſelves the Example of 
God, the Creator and Preſerver of all things; 
who at the ſame time, and with the ſame 
Tranquillity, decreed Heaven and Hell, the 
Joys of bleſſed Angels and Souls, and the 
Torments of Devils and accurſed Spuits. 
When at the laſt Day all the World ſhall 
burn under his Feet, God ſhall not be at all 
enflam'd, or ſhake in his eſſential Seat, the 
Center of Tranquillity and Joy. Tho” the 
Cauſe of Anger ſhou'd at firft ſeem reafona- 
ble, defer to execute it till you may bet- 
ter judge; for as Phocion told the Atheni- 
ans, who upon the firſt News of the 
Death of Alexander were ready to revolr, 
Stay a while, for if the King be not dead, 
your Haſte will rain you; if he be dead, your 
Stay cannot prejudice you, for he will be dead 
to Morrow as well as to Day. So if your 
Servant or Inferior ſeem to deferve Pu- 
niſhment, ſtaying till ro Morrow will not 
make him Innocent; but it may poſſibly 
preſerve you fo, by preventing your ſtrik- 
ing a guiltleſs Perſon, or being furious for 
a Trifle. 

Remove from your felf all Proyocations 
and Incentives to Anger, eſpecially Games 
of Chance, and great Wagers, pretty Cu- 
rioſities, and Care ſulneſs about eg 0 
15 - Buſk 
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Buſineſs : Manage your ſelf with Indiffe- 
rence or Contempt of theſe external things, 
and do not ſpend a Paſſion upon them; it 
is more than they are worth; they that 
deſire but a few things, can be croſs d but 
in a few. 

Set not your Hearts upon gay and coſt- 
ly Rarities, as Glaſſes, China-Ware; nor on 
weak and uſeleſs Animals, as Parrots, Ca- 
nary Birds, Lap-dogs, and the like; the 
breaking the one, or the neglecting of the 
other, are irreſiſtible Cauſes of furious An- 
ger, in thoſe. who take too much Delight in 
them. Jewels and rich Furniture, if damag'd 
or loſt, will infallibly have a worſe Effect 
on ſuch People: So indeed will any thing 
that the Soul is ſet upon, when they meet 
with Loſs or Diſappointment in it: Where- 
fore our Hearts ſhould have more valuable 
Treaſures for their Objects, Treaſures that 
are incorruptible, laid up in Heaven and in 
order to the Enjoyment of them, let us en- 
deavour to have a calm and quiet Conſcience, 
void of Offence towards God and towards 
Man. | | 

Do not entertain nor ſuffer Tale-bearers ; 
they abuſe your Ear firſt, and then your Cre- 
dulity z they ſteal your Patience, and it may 


be fora Lie; if it be true, the matter is 


not conſiderable; if it be, yet 'tis pardona- 
ble; and you may always eſcape, by not 
car- 
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hearing Slander, by not believing it, by not 

regarding it, or by forgiving the Perſon : 

To this * alſo, it may ſerve well if 
we chuſe as much as we can to live with 

peaceable Perſons, for that prevents the Oc- 

caſions of Confuſion; and if we live with 

rudent Perſons, they will not eaſily cauſe 

—— to us. Theſe things, tis true, 

are not in many Men's Power, and are there- 

fore prepar'd rather as a Felicity than a Re- 

medy or Duty, and an Act of Prevention 
rather than of Cure. 

Be not inquiſitive into other Men's Af- 
fairs, nor the Faults of your Servants, nor 
the Errors of your Friends. If your Friend 
was miſ-repreſented to you, as may very 
well happen, confider what an Injuſtice 
you do him, in ſuſpending your Friend- 
ſhip, and being angry without a Cauſe; 
uſe all reaſonable Diſcourſes to excuſe the 
Faults of others, conſidering there are ma- 
ny Circumſtances of Time, of Perſon, of 
Accident, of Inadvertency, of Infrequen- 
cy, of Aptneſs to amend, of Sorrow for 
doing it; and it is well that we reap 
any Good for the Evil that is done or 
ſuffer'd. 

Be always paſſive in Contentions, never 
A dive, upon the Defenſive, not the Offen- 
live; and then alſo give a gentle Anſwer, re- 
trieying the Furies and Indiſcretions of o- 

thers, 
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| 
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| 
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ſink down quietly, like a Stone in a Bed of 
Moſs: whereas Anger and Violence make 


the Contention loud and long, injurious to 


both the Parties. If Anger riſe ſuddenly, 
reſtrain it firſt with Conſideration, and let 
ir end in a hearty Prayer for him that did 


the real or ſeeming Injury; the former ſtops 


its Growth, and the latter quite kills it, 
making amends for its monſtrous and vo- 
luntary Birth, 
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CHARITY. 


| HARITY is a Duty ſo amia- 
ble to God and Man, that we 
find it often enjoin'd in the 
So pel, as if it was to be a di- 

t itinguiſhing Virtue of Chriſti- 
ans. The New Command ment our Saviour 
gave us, was, Love ye one another: Again, 

y this ſhall all Men know that ye are my Diſ- 
oe of je love one another. The Command 
of God ſpeaks more for this Duty, than all 


the Arguments of human Reaſon can do, in 


Recommendation of the moſt humane of all 
Virtues. Charity is to be conſider'd as it 
has Relation to the Affections and to the 
Actions: In the Affections it is a ſincere 
Kindneſs, which diſpoſes us to wiſh all Good 
to others, in all their Capacities, in the ſame 
manner that Juſtice obliges us to wifi no 
Hurt to any Man, in reſpect eitheg of his 
Soul, his Body, his Goods, or his Credit z 

| 7 
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in all of which the firſt Branch of Charity 


binds us to with all good. 
Me cannot have the leaſt Spark of this 
Virtue, if we do not wiſh all Good to the 
Souls of Men, ſo precious, that our Savi- 
our thought them worth ranſoming with 
his own Blood. If we do not thus love 
one another, we are far from obeying the 
Command of loving as he has lov'd. It were 
to be hop'd, that none who carry'd himſelf 
a Soul about him, could be ſo cruel to that 
of another Man, as not certainly-to with 
its Happineſs, did not Experience ſhew us 
there are ſome Perſons, whoſe Malice is fo 
deviliſh as to teach even the direct contrary, 
the withing the Damnation of others. Some 
there are, who, in any Injury or Oppreſit- 
on, make it their only Comfort that their 
Enemies will damn themſelves by it. He 
who is of this Temper is a Diſciple of the 
Devil, and not of Chriſt, it being directly 
oppoſite to the whole Scope of that grand 
Chriſtian Precept of loving our Neighbours 
as our ſelves. Now no Man, furely, who 
believes there is ſuch a thing as Damnation, 
wiſhes it to himſelf; be he never ſo fond of 
the Ways that lead to it, yet he ſtill wiſhes 
his Journey may not end there; and there- 
fore, by that Rule of Charity, he ſhould as 
much dread it for his Neighbour. 


We 
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We are to wiſh all Good, all Health and 
Welfare to the Bodies of Men; of our own 
we are | rage tender enough, and dread 
the leaſt Pain or Ill which can befall them. 
Now Charity, as it is enjoyn'd us in Scri- 
pture, extends this Tenderneſs to all others, 
and whatever we apprehend as grievous to 
our ſelves, we muſt be unwilling ſhou'd be- 
fal another. What kind Wiſhes we owe to 
their Bodies, are owing allo to their Eftates 
Þ and Credit. As we deſire our own Repu- 

tation ſhou'd flouriſh, ſo muſt we, in like 
% manner, deſire that our Neighbour's ſhou'd, 
or it can never be ſaid that we love our 
„Neighbours as our ſelves. | 
It this Charity of the Affections be ſin- 
cere, it will keep the Mind in a peaceable 
je und meek Temper towards others; ſo far 
tom ſeeking Occaſion of Contention, that 
lv 0 Provocation ſhall draw us to it. Where 
1 we have Kindneſs we ſhall be unapt to quar- 
urs rel, it being one of the ſpecial Qualities of 
ron Charity, that it is not eaſily provok'd. 
| It will breed Compaſſion when it is ſin- 
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We; cere towards all the Miſeries of others. E- 
"I 8 Misfortune that happens where we wiſh 
ere. well, is a kind of Diſaſter to our ſelves. If 


we wiſh well to all, we ſhall neceſſarily be 
concern'd in the Calamities of all, have a 
real Grief and Sorrow to ſee any in Miſery, 
and that according to the Proportion of theit 
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Sufferings; it will alſo give us Joy in the 
Proſperity of others, as well as Compaſſi- 
on in their Adverſities, according to the 
Command, Rejoice with them that rejoice, and 
deep with them that weep. . 

It will excite and ſtir up our Prayers for 
others. We are of our ſelves impotent fee- 
ble Creatures, unable to beſtow Bleſlings 
where we molt with them; wherefore if 
we do indeed deſire the Good of others, we 
mult ſeek it on their Behalf, from him 
whence every good and perfect Gift cometh. 


Ne cannot be believ'd to with well in car- 


neſt, who will not thus put Life and Eff. 
cacy into his Wiſhes, by forming them in- 
to Prayers that will neither be vain nor fruit- 
leſs. Tis St. Paul's Exhortation, that Pray- 
ers and Praiſes be made for all Men. Theſe 
Fruits of Charity are ſo natural, that 'tis 
a Deceit for any Man to perſuade himſelf he 
has it, who cannot produce them to evi- 
dence 1t by, 

A farther Excellency of this Grace is, 
that it guards the Mind from ſeveral great 
and dangerous V ices, as from Envy; Cha- 
rity envieth not, ſays the Apoſtle; and in- 
deed common Reaſon may confirm this to 
us; for Envy is a Sorrow at the Proſperity 
of another, and therefore mult needs be di- 
rectly contrary to that Deſire of it which 1s 
the Eſſect of Love. How vainly then do thoſe 
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pretend to Charity, who are continually re- 
pining at every good that happens to others? 
* It tuppreſſes Pride and Haughtineſs; Cha- 
rity vaunteth not it ſelf, is not puffed up, ſays 
St. Paul; and where we find this Virtue of 
Love commanded, there Humility is joyn'd 
with it: Put on therefore, ws the ſame A- 
poltle, Bowels of Mercy, Kindneſs, Humbleneſs 
of Mind. And again, Be kindly affefioned one 
towards another with brotherly Love, in Foe 
nour preferring one another. Humility natu- 
rally flows from Charity, Love always ſet- 
ting a Price upon the thing belov'd; which 
is too conſtantly found in Self- love, making 
us think highly of our ſelves, that we are 
much more excellent than others. Where- 
fore ſince Love plac'd on our ſelves produ- 
ces Pride, let us divert the Courſe, turn the 
Love on our Brethren, and 'twill as ſurel 
beget Humility z, we ſhall then ſee and va» 
lue thoſe Gifts and Excellencies of them, 
which now our Pride or our Hatred makes 
us over-look and neglect. We ſhou'd eſteem 
others better than our ſelves, as the ſame A- 
poſtle exhorts us; whoever therefore is of 
ſo haughty a Temper as to vilifie and diſ- 
dain others, may conclude, he has not this 
Charity rooted in his Heart. ed 
It is a certain Remedy againſt Cenſoriouſ- 
neſs, Charity thinketh no Evil, is not apt to 
put the worſt Conſtructions on other Mens 
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Actions, but on the contrary, Believeth all 
things, and hopeth all things, as St. Paul tells the 
Corinthians, by which he means, it is for- 
ward to believe and hope the beſt of all Men; 
our own Experience teaches us the ſame; 
where we love we ſee no Faults, witneſs the 

reat Blindneſs we have to our own, and 
therefore ſhall certainly not be like to create 
them where they are not, or to aggravate 
them beyond their true Size and Degree. 
To what then ſhall we impute theſe un- 


merciful Cenſures and raſh Judgments of o- 


thers, ſo frequent among Men, but to the 
want of this Charity ? Theſe raſh Judgments, 
theſe unmerciful Cenſures, have been more 


enormous within theſe few Years than ever. 


Under this black Character came thoſe exe- 
crable Libels that have of late been publiſh'd 
againſt the Reputation of the wiſeſt and 
braveſt Men of our Times: The Thirſt after 
Scandal has been ſo furious, that nothing 
can ſatiate it. The Writers of theſe infa- 
mous Invectives are ſuch as know not this 
Virtue of Charity, or Sin eee de 
the greateſt of all Sins. Whatever Applauſe 
they may have from wicked Men for a Sea- 


ſon, their Reward will be hereafter with the 


reſt of the evil Doers, in the burning Lake, 
whoſe Fires have no end. 
Charity renounces all Diſſembling and 


_ feign'd Kindneſs; where this true and real 
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I Love is, the falſe and counterfeit flies before 
© it. This is the Love we are commanded to 
have, ſuch as is without Diſimulation; in- 
3 deed, where this is rooted in the Heart, 
there can be no poſſible uſe of Diſſimulation, 
© W becauſe this is in Truth, all that the falſe one 
wou'd ſeem to be; and ſo is as far beyond it, 
e WW a3 Nature is beyond Art, nay, as a Divine 
c Virtue is beyond! a foul Sin; of which thoſe 
e. c guilty that make large Profeſſions of 
1- I Friendſhip to Perſons, whom as ſoon as their 
Backs are turn'd, they either laugh at or do 
i WW Miſchief to. : 
Sy Charity caſts out all mercenary and ſelf- 
c I intereſted Principles; its Temper is ſo noble 
r. and generous, that it deſpiſes all Projectings 
f for Gain or Advantage; Love /eeketh not her 
du. What a baſe Spirit is that then which 
nd places its Love only there where it may fetch 
cr in Benefit? oo 
Charity clears the Heart of all Malice and 
Deſire of Revenge, which is ſo utterly con- 
trary to it, that 'tis impoſſible they thou'd 
both dwell in the ſame Breaſt, *'Tis the Pro- 
perty of Love t bear all Things, and how 
exalted is this Virtue when it raiſes Man fo 
near to Divinity, as to throw off this natu- 
ral Propenſity of it to Vengeance, and to 
imitate God himſelf, who forgives them 
that forgive others their Treſpaſſes? This 
Virtue exercis'd but towards ſome ſort of 
| N 3 Men, 
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Men, might conſiſt with Malice to others, 
it being poſſible for a Man that bitterly hates 
one, to love another; but the Charity of Chri- 
ſtians is not to be ſo limited; it muſt extend 
itſelf to all Men, particularly to Enemies, or 
elſe it is not that divine Charity commended 
to us by Chriſt. The loving of Friends and 
Benefactors, is ſo low a Pitch of it, that the 
Publicaus and Sinners, the very worſt of Men, 
were able to attain it; and therefore it is not 
counted rewardable in a Diſciple of Chriſt, 


he muſt ſoar and ſhake off the Corruption 


of deprav'd Nature, which is always for 
rendring Evil for Evil; whereas Chriſtianity 
enjoyns to render Good for Evil. I /ay anto 
you, love your Enemies, bleſs them that curſe 
Jau, and pray for them which deſpitefully uſe 
you and perſecute you, was the Command of 
the Son of God; and whoever docs not this, 
will never be own'd by him for a Diſciple. 
There is not one Precept ſo often repeated in 
the New Teſtament, as this of Chatity: Be 
ge kind to one another, tender hearted, forgiv- 
ing one another. Again, Forbearing one ano- 
ther, and forgiving one another : If any Man 
have a Quarrel againſt any, even as Chriſt 
forgave you, ſo alſo do ye. And again, Not 
rendring Evil for Evil, nor Railing for Rail- 
ling, but contrarywiſe Bleſſing. Is it not pro- 
digiouſly ſtrange, that Men calling them- 

{clycs Chriſtians, who have the — 
| | ore 
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„ fore them, and do, or may hear it read dai- 
s ly to them, ſhou'd give ſo little Obedience 
i- to Precepts fo often repeated, nay, not only 
d ſo, but even publickly avow and profeſs the 
xr 8 contrary, as we daily fee they do? What is 
d ſtill more prodigious, is, that Men who are 
d to teach this Law, which the Goſpel has ſo 
ie ſtrongly aſſerted, ſhou'd give way to Bitter- 
n, neſs and Railing, and at one Breath, fink 
t Millions of Souls by their raſh Judgments to 
t, eternal Perdition. Whence comes this Fury 
n that rages even in too many Pulpits, is it not 
or the Dictate of the Spirit of Malice, which 
y sche Spirit of the Devil? Can any thing be 
to a more direct obeying of him? Thoſe that 
/e | fin in this kind, take his Livery on their 
/> Backs, and proclaim whoſe Servants they are. 
of What ridiculous Impudence is it then, for 
is, Men, who have enter'd themſelves of Sa- 
ce. I tan's Family, to pretend to be the Servants 
in of Chriſt? let ſuch know aſſuredly, that they 
3% IM {hall not be own'd by him, but at the great 
Day of Account, be rurn'd over to their pro- 
per Maſter, to receive their Wages in Fire 
and Brimſtone. God himſelf maketh bis Sun 
to riſe on the Evil and on the Good, and ſend- 
eth Rain to the Juſt and to the Unjuſt, a moſt 
forcible Conſideration to excite us to this 
Duty of Charity; God is the Fountain of 
Perfections, and the being like him, is the 
ſum of all we can wiſh for; the Deſire to 
N 4 imitate 
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imitate our Heavenly Father, is the ſpecial 
Mark of a Child of bis. Now this Kindneſs and 
Goodneſs to Enemies, is moſt eminently re- 
markable in God, and that not only in re- 
ſpect of his temporal Mercies, but chiefly in 
his ſpiritual. We are all by our wicked 
Works Enemies to Him, and the Miſchief 
of that Enmity wou'd have fallen upon our 
ſelves; God had no Motive beſide that of 
his Pity to witha Reconciliation; yet ſo far 
was he from returning our Enmity, when 
he might havereveng'd himſelf to our Eter- 
nal Ruin, that he deſigns and contrives how 
he may bring us to be at Peace with him. 
And what were the Means he us'd for effect- 
ing this? A Degree of Mercy and Kindneſs, 
ſtill infinitely greater, he ſent his own Son 
from Heaven to work it, and that not only 
by Perſuaſions, but by Sufferings alſo : He 
meekly laid down his Life for us Enemies; 
and if God ſo loved us, we ought alſo to love one 
another. How ſhameful a thing is it for us 
to retain Diſpleaſures againſt our Brethren, 
when God thus lays by his towards us, and 
that when we have ſo highly provok'd him? 
What a vaſt Difference will appear in the 
Compariſon between the Offences of our 
Brethren againſt us, and our Sins againſt 
God? If we conſider the Majeſty — 2m 
er of the Being againſt whom we ſin, and 
his infinite Goodneſs towards us; can Men, 
ot 
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of the ſame Nature with us, tho' of the 
higheſt Eminency in the World, be offen- 
ted by us as we offend God, bleſſed for ever? 
What is the Power of other Men over us, 
but the Gift of God? and are not we who 
are his Creatures, bound to the ſtricteſt Obe- 
dience to this Original of all Power? All 
that we enjoy, whether in relation to this 
Life or a better, was, is, and muſt be de- 
riv d from him; and it is therefore impoſſi- 
ble for us to offend Men in ſuch a Degree as 
we daily offend God, our Creator, Preſer- 
ver, and Benefactor; yet he pardons thoſe 
that ſincerely apply to him by Repentance; 
and ſhall not we pardon one another? How 
can thoſe hot Spirits that are dazled by falſe 
and fatal Notions of Honour, reflect upon 
their Duty towards God and Man on this 
Article, and run upon the moſt ſanguinary 

Acts of Revenge? For it will not be an Ex- 
cuſe at the great Day of Account, to ſay, 
it was the Cuſtom of the Age and Coun- 
try, the Practice of ſuch a Profeſſion, I 
ſhou'd have loſt my Commiſſion or my Re- 
putation, if I had not committed the Mur- 
ther. The Trial before the dreadful Tri- 
bunal of God, is not to be evaded by 
ſuch Excuſes; nor will the Blood of our - 
Brother be wip'd off by the ſoft Name 
of Manſlaughter: Good God! is the 
Slaughter of a Man ſo ſoft a Name that 
it renders the Criminal innocent with 
Ns reſpect - 
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reſpect to the Puniſhment at leaſt? And the 
Sin is ſo little in the Opinion of ſuch Dealers 
in Blood, that they look upon Forbearance 
and Charity as abſurd and unreafonable ; but 
ſince God himſelf acts it in ſo much an 
higher Degree, who can, without Blaſphe- 
my, fay, 'tis unreaſonable? One cannot 
too often reprove this damnable Cuſtom of 
murthering one another, out of Punctilio; 
as if Hell, the Portion of all Murtherers, 


was a Dream, and the Viſions of mad 


Brains, the Rules that Chriſtians ſhou'd 


walk by. Leaving theſe exccrable Sinners 


to God and their own Conſciences, let us 
farther conſider the Virtue of Charity, as 
tis pleaſant and deſirable in elf. 
None can fo well judge of its pleaſantneſs 
as thoſe that have practis'd it; the Nature 
of earthly Pleaſures being ſuch, that 'tis 
the Enjoyment only which can make a Man 
truly know them; how unjuſt, how fooliſh 
is it to pronounce ill of a thing before Trial? 
thoſe that have try'd it, have taſted the 
Sweets of this Divine Grace, and are always 
longing after Opportunities to taſte them a- 
in; thoſe that have not tryꝰd it, may diſcern 
it to be lovely at a diſtance; if by no other 
way, by comparing it at leaſt with the unca- 
fineſs of its contrary. Malice and Revenge are 
the moſt reſtleſs tormenting Paſſions which 
can poſſeſs the Mind of Man; they — 
en 
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Men in perpetual Study and Care how to 
effect their miſchievous Purpoſes, They ſleep. 
not unleſs they have done Miſthief, except they 
cauſe ſome to fall. It imbitters all the good 
things they enjoy, ſo that they have no Re- 
liſh of them. We have a remarkable In- 
ſtance of that in Haman, who, tho' he a- 
bounded in all the Greatneſs and Felicity of 
the World, yet his Malice to a poor Fo- 
reigner, Mordecai, kept him from taſting 
Contentment in them: All this availeth me 
nothing, ſays he, ſo long as I ſee Mordecai the. 
Jew /itting at the King's Gate. On the other 
Hand, a peaceable Spirir, that can quietly 
pals by all Injuries and Affronts, enjoys a 
continual Calm, and is above the Malice of 
his Enemies. Let them do what they can, 
they cannot rob him of his Quiet; he is 
firm as a Rock, which no Storms or Winds 
can move, when the furious and revengeful 
Man is like a Wave, which the leaſt Blaſt 
toſſes and tumbles from its Place. Beſides 
this inward Diſquiet of revengeful Men, they 
often bring many out ward 8 upon 
themſelves; they exaſperate their Enemies, 
and provoke them to do them greater Miſ- 
chiefs; nay, they often willingly run them- 
ſelves upon the greateſt Miſeries in purſuit of 
their Revenge, to which, 'tis common to 
ſee Men expoſe Goods, Eaſe, Credit, Life, 
and even Soul it ſelf. He who uſurps a Power 
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to decide the Juſtice of his Cauſe himſelf, 


not by the force of Truth, but the ſtrength 
of his Arm, and the point of his Sword; if 
he falls in that horrid Diſpute without re- 
penting, (and how can he repent in the A- 
gonies of Death?) will ſurely have made a Sa- 
crifice of his Soul to the . of his Re- 
venge. The terrible Conſideration of hur- 

ing our own Soul, or the Soul of one's 

nemy, to the World from whence there 
is no Redemption, in the very Heat of a 
diabolical Paſſion, is enough to deter every 
thinking Creature from ſuch curſed Purſuits 
of Vengeance. A ſoft Anſwer turneth away 
Wrath, ſays a wiſe Man and a King, a better 
Judge of the Dignity of every Man's Perfon, 
and of his Duty to Honour, than our Modern 
Bravo's ; who, like Gameſters in their Debts 
at Play, ſhew it in no other Parts of their 
Lives; whence they may infallibly conclude, 
that that Honour 1s falſe ; for were it true, 
it wou'd ſhine conſpicuouſly in all their A- 
ctions. How wou'd ſuch Men laugh at a 
Leſſon of Meekneſs, which often melts an 
Adverſary, and pacifies Anger? If an Ene- 
my is ſo inhuman as not to be melted by it, 
the meek Perſon is ſtill a Gainer; he pains 
an Opportunity of exerciſing the moſt Chri- 


ſtian Grace of Charity and Forgiveneſs, by 


which he at once obeys God, and imitates 
the Example of our Saviour. He gains an 
| Acceſſi- 
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Acceſſion, an Encreaſe to his Reward here- 
after, the Expectation and Belief of which, 
is alone a Delight infinitely more raviſhing 
than the preſent Enjoyment of all ſenſual 
Pleaſure can be. 5 
The Prayer our Redeemer has left us, en- 
joyns us to forgive the Treſpaſſes of others, as 
we hope to be our ſelves forgiven. A Conſi- 
deration, which methinks ſhou'd affright us 
into good Nature; if it does not, our Ma- 
lice is greater to ourſelves than to our Ene- 
mies: For alas! what Hurt is it poſſible for 
you to do to one another, in Compariſon 
of what 25 do your ſelf, in loſing the 
Pardon of your Sins? Hell and Damnation 
being certainly the Portion of every unpar- 
don'd Sinner, beſides all other Effects f 
God's Wrath in this Life. The Devil puts 
the Phraſe in the Mouth of Men, that Re- 
venge is ſweet z for is it poſſible there can be, 
even in the moſt diſtemper'd Palate, any ſuch 
Swetneſs in it, as may recompence the e- 


77 verlaſting Bitterneſs that attends it? No 
an Man in his Wits can, upon ſober judging, 
je- imagine there is: But alas! we give not our 
it, ſelves time to weigh things, ſuffering our 
ins ſelves to be hurry'd away by an haſty Hu- 
ri- mour, never conſidering how dear we muſt 
by ay for it, like the ſilly Bee, that in Anger 
tes leaves at once her Sting and her Life behind 
an her; the Sting may, perhaps, give ſome 
li- | ſhort 
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ſhort Pain to the Fleſh it ſticks in; yet ſure- 


ly the Bee has the worſt of it, that pays her 


Life for ſo poor a Revenge. Flatter not 
your ſelves, that there is any way for you to 
evade the Sentence that is paſt upon you, 
If ye forgive not Men their Treſpaſſes, neither 
vill your Father forgive you. What a heavy 
Curſe does every revengeful Perſon lay up- 
on himſelf, when he prays to God 70 forgive 
him his Treſpaſſes, as be forgives them that 
treſpaſs againſt him. He, in effedt, begs God 
not to forgive him, and *tis too ſure, that 
part of his Prayer will be heard, he ſhall be 
forgiven, juſt as he forgives, that is, not at 
all. Chriſt aſſures us in the Parable of the 
Servant that obtained Forgiveneſs of his 
Lord of a vaſt Debt, ten thouſand Talents, 
yet was ſo cruel to his Fellow Servant, as to 
exact a trifling Sum of an hundred Pence 
upon which, his Lord recall'd his former 
Forgiveneſs, and charg'd him again with 
the whole Debt: So litewiſe ſhall my Hea- 
venly Father do unto you, if ye from your 
Hearts forgive not every Man his Brother 
their Treſpaſſes. One ſuch Act of Unchari- 
tableneſs, is able to forfeit us the Pardon 
God has granted us, and then all our Sins 
return again upon us, and fink us to utter 
Ruin. How grateful ought we to be to 
the Saviour of the World, the Son of God, 
Who died for us all? And 'tis but — 
| that 
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that we ſhould not henceforth live unto our 
ſelves, but unto him that died for us. He has 
carneftly recommended to us the Love of 
our Brethren ; he does it with the moſt mo- 
ving Arguments, drawn from the greatneſs 
of his Love to us; and what a monſtrous 
piece of Ingratitude wou'd it be in us ob- 
ſtinately to refuſe him ſo juſt, ſo moderate 
a Demand? which we do, if we keep a 

Malice or Grudge to any Perſon whatſoc- 
ver. This is not only a x Act of Unthank- 
fulneſs and Ingratitude, 'tis a horrible Con- 
tempt and deſpiſing of him: This Peace and 
Unity of Chriſtians, was a thing ſo much 
priz'd and valu'd by him, that when he was 
to leave the World, he thought it the moſt 
precious thing he cou'd bequeath; and there- 
fore left it by way of Legacy to his Diſci- 
ples, Peace I leave with you. We ule to ſet 
a great Value on the ſlighteſt Requeſts of 
our dead Friends; and if we are ſo negligent 
of this precious 22 of Chriſt, tis a plain 
Sign we want that Love and Eſteem of 
him, which we have of our earthly Friends, 
and that we deſpiſe him as well as his Le- 


acy. 
: What need there is of enlarging upon this 
Duty of Charity, is notorious to every one 
that lives in our Times, when Moderation, 
even in things of themſelves indifferent, is 
ſo far from being reckon'da Virtue, that it 
| is 
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is declar'd in Places, where nothing but the 
heavenly Voice of Truth ſhou'd be always 
heard, to be a Sin. Can we have Charity 
without Moderation? Can we have true Zeal 
without Holineſs? Can we be holy and not 
keep God's Commands, which every where 
enjoyn Peace, Unity, Loving-kindneſs, For- 
bearance, and whatever is contrary to à cruel 
and perſecuting Spirit? Nor is this Duty of 
Moderation inconſiſtent with a juſt Zeal for 
that pure Religion, in theProfeſſion of which 
we were bred and live. The Purity of our 
own Profeſſion, ſhou'd make us look with 
Pity and Compaſſion, at the Corruption of 
others; and when we pity, we ſhall endea- 
vour to reform, not by Violence, but by 


Meekneſs, by all friendly and peaceable Ways 


preſcrib'd us by the Rules of the divine Vir- 
tue of Charity. 
Too attain which, let us ſeek out for all 
Remedies againſt its Oppoſite, the Vice of 
Anger; to give them Succeſs, they, like bo- 
dily Mcdicines, muſt be uſed in time; the 
Efficacy of em is loſt by being us'd too late. 
Let the Reflections that have been made on 
the Duty of Charity, prevent all Riſings of 
Rancour and Revenge, it being much bet- 
ter they ſhou'd ſeem as Armour to guard, 
than as Balſam to cure. If this Paſſion be not 
yet ſubdu'd in you, beſure to take it at its 
very firſt Riſe, and let not your Fancy chew, 
: as 


u 
0 
ü 
| 
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a it were, upon the Injury, by often rol- 
ling it in your Mind: remember you pleaſe 
God, by . the Offence of your Bro- 
ther; and the Devil, that Lover of Diſcord, 
by nouriſhing Hatred againſt him: Remem- 
ber this, before you are inflamed; for if the 
Fire of Anger be thoroughly kindled, twill 
caſt forth ſuch a Smoak, as will blind your 
Reaion, and make you unfit to judge, even 
in this, ſo very plain a Caſe, whether it be 
better, by obeying God, to purchaſe to your 
ſelf eternal Happineſs, or by obeying Satan, 
eternal Miſery. From this ſpeculative, let 
us proceed to practical Charity, by which 
the former muſt be approv'd. If we pretend 
ſo great Charity in the Affections, and none 
break out in the Actions, we may ſay of 
that Love, as St. James ſays of the Faith 
he ſpeaks of, that it is dead. In this Cha- 
rity of the Action, we are firſt to endea- 
vour the Comfort and Refreſhment of our 
Brethren; to defire-to give them all true 
Cauſe of Joy and Chearfulneſs, eſpecially 
when they are under any Sadneſs or Heavi- 
neſs; we thou'd then bring forth all the Core 
dials we can procure; we ſhou'd labour by 
all Chriſtian and fir Means, to cheer their 
troubled Spirits, to comfort them that are in 


| Heavineſs. But our moſt zealous Charities 


are tobe laid out on the Souls of our Neigh- 
bours, not contenting our ſelves with bare 
wiſhing 
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wiſhing them well, a ſluggiſh ſort of Kind- 
neſs, unworthy thoſe who are to imitate the 
re Redeemer of Souls, who did and ſuf- 
er'd ſo much in that Purchaſe ; we muſt alſo 
add our Endeavour to make them what we 
wiſh them. If this Purpoſe were fix'd in 
our Minds, we ſhou'd find out many Oppor- 
runities of doing good to their Souls, which 
now we overlook. The ſenſeleſs Ignorance 
of ſome wou'd call you to inſtruct them, 
and the open Sin of others, to reprove and 
admoniſh them. Every ſpiritual Want of 
our Neighbour, gives an 6 
ciſing ſome part of this Charity; or if your 
Circumſtances be ſuch, that upon ſerious Re- 
flection, you think it in vain to attempt a- 
ny thing your ſelf on account of your Mean- 
neſs, ſmall Acquaintance, or any the like 
Impediment, which might render your Ex- 
hortation fruitleſs; yet if you are induſtrious 
in your Charity, you may probably find out 
ſome other Inſtrument by whom to do it 
more ſucceſsfully. There cannot be a nobler 


Study than how to benefit Mens Souls; there- 


fore when the direct Means are improper, tis 
fit we ſhou'd diligently ſer our ſelves to ſearch 
after others. And after all our Endeavours, 
if the Obſtinacy of Men do not ſuffer us or 
themſelves, to reap any Fruit from them; if 
all our Entreaties of them to have Mercy on 
their Souls, will not work upon them, we 

muſt, 


ccaſion of exer- 


t 
[f 
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muſt, however, continue to exhort them 
by Example. Let thy Soul weep in ſecret for 
them, and let Rivers of Waters run down thine 
Eyes, becauſe they keep not God's Law, Chriſt 
himſelf wept over them, who would not 
know the things that belonged to their Peace. 
When no Importunities have any Effect, even 
then ceaſe not to importune God for them. 
Samuel, when he could not diſſuade the 
People from the ſinful Purpoſe they were 
upon, profeſt that he wou'd, not withſtand- 
ing, continue praying for them, which he 
thought. to be ſo much a Duty, that twou d 
be a Sin for him to omit it. God forbid that 
I fhou'd ſin againſt, the Lord, in ceaſing to pray 
for you; nor ſhall we need to fear that our 
Prayers will be quite loſt; for if they pre- 


vail not for theſe, for whom we pour them 


out; yet, as the Pſalmiſt ſays, they will re- 
turn into our own Boſoms. 

This Charity to the Souls of Men began 
toſhine out ſome Years ago, under the Pro- 
tection of our late gracious Sovereign Queen 
Mary, now reigning in Heaven; a Princeſs 
eminently diſtinguith'd from all others of 
her exalted Rank, by her extenſive Cha- 
rity to Mens Souls: In her was ſeen conſpi- 
cuouſly the Beauty of the now deſpis'd Vir- 
tue of Moderation, and her bright Exara- 
ple was imitated by all who were ſo happy 
as to behold it. The Societies which _ 

cc 
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ſet up to reform Manners, receiv'd all kind 
of Encouragement from her Piety and Boun- 
ty, and there appear'd, while the liv'd, a 
yr diſintereſted Spirit of Charity, which 

as ſince ſunk into a Spirit of Pride, Profit, 


. a Deſign will recover its Reputation, 

5 being eſpous'd by Men of Wiſdom and 
irtue, whoſe Examples will do more to- 

wards making others good, than the force 

of Laws and ſpitefulneſs of Perſecution, 

whichare only K 

Reproof is in vain. To pretend Charity for 


- own, is like running to quench our Neigh- 
bour's Houſe when 'tis on Fire, and leave 
our own burning. Thoſe who do not repre- 
hend, but inſult their wicked Brethren, who 


formers who want to be themſelves re- 
form'd: and it is not by ſuch that we expect 
to have Charity recommended and practis'd. 

Tho' we are to prefer the Souls of Men 
to their Bodies in the Exerciſe of this Vir- 
tue, yet the latter is by no means to be ne- 

lected, and Charity cannot be perfect where 
it does not take in both. We are not on- 
ly to have Compaſſion on their Pains, we 
muſt do what we can for their Eaſe and Re- 
lief; tis not good Wiſhes, nor good Words 
neither, that avail in ſuch Caſes. f a __ 

; _ her 


and Vexation. It is to be hop'd, that ſo 


or the Incorrigible, where 


the Souls of others, and to have none for our 


wou'd not mend but puniſh them, are Re- 
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ther or Sifter, ſays St. James, be naked and 


deſtitute. of daily Food, and one of you [ay un- 
to them, depart in Peace, be ye warmed and fil. 
led, notwithſtanding ye give them not thoſe things 
that are needful for the Body, what doth it 


profit ? It ſurely profits them nothing in re- 


ſpect of their Bodies, and will profit you as 
little in reſpect of your Souls. This relieving 
of the bodily W ants of our Brethren, is a 
thing ſo ſtrictly requir'd of us, that we find 
it ſet down as an Article which we ſhall be 
call'd to account for at the laſt Day; and 
thoſe who have omitted it, ſhall have this 
dreadtul Sentence pronounc'd againſt them, 
Depart from me ye Curſed into everlaſting Fire, 
for you fed not the Hungry, you gave not the 
Thirſty to drink, you harboured not the Stran- 
ger, you cloathed not the Naked, nor viſited 
the Sick and Impriſon'd. Theſe are common 
and ordinary Exerciſes of Charity, for which 
we cannot want frequent Opportunities; but 
beſides theſe, there may ſometimes, by God's 
ſpecial Providence, fall into our Hands, Oc- 
cations of doing other good Offices to the 
Bodies of our Neighbours. We may ſome- 
times find a wounded Man with the Samari- 
tan, and then 'tis our Duty to do as he did: we 
may ſometimes find an innocent Perſon con- 
demn'd to death, as Su/anyah was, and then 
are, with Daniel, to uſe all poſſible Endea- 
vours for his Deliverance z which is the Caſe: 

Solomon 
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Solomon ſeems to refer to, when he tells us, 
tf thou forbear to deliver him that is drawn un- 
to Death, and them that are ready to be ſlain: 
tf thou ſayeſt, behold, we knew it not; doth 
not he that pondereth the Heart conſider ? And 
be that keepeth the Soul, doth not he know it? 
Shall not he render to every Man according 10 
his Deeds? We are not lightly to put off the 
Matter with vain Excuſes, but to remem- 
ber, that God, who knows our moſt ſe- 
cret Thoughts, will ſevercly examine whe- 
ther we have willingly omitted the per- 
formance of ſuch a Charity. Sometimes a- 
gain, and God knows, too often now-a-days, 
we may ſee a Man, that by a Courſe of In- 
temperance, is in danger to deſtroy his Health, 
to ſhorten his Life, and then it is a due Cha- 
rity not only to the Soul, but to the Body 
alſo, to endeavour to draw him from it. 
The doing good to Mankind, ſeems to be 
ſo much implanted in our Natures, as we are 
Men, that we generally account them not 
only Unchriſtian, but — who are 
void of it; and ſince this Command is agree- 
able even to Fleſh and Blood, our diſobedl. 
ence to it, can proceed from nothing but 2 
Stubbornneſs and Reſiſtance againſt God, 
who gives it. . | 

As we are to expreſs our Charity towards 
the Bodies, ſo are we alſo to do it towards 


the Goods or Eſtate of our Neighbours. 


To 
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To that end we muſt be willing to aſſiſt and 
further him in all honeſt ways of improving 
or preſerving his Eſtate or Goods, by any 
neighbourly or friendly Office: Opportuni- 
ties of this frequently fall out; a Man may 
ſometimes by his Power or Perſuaſion, deli- 
ver his Neighbour's Goods out of the Hands 
of a Thief or Oppreſſor: Sometimes again 
by his Advice and Counſel, he may ſet him 
in a way of thriving, or turn him from a 
ruinous Courſe. Theſe good Offices we are 
to do, even to thoſe of our Neighbours, that 
are more wealthy than our ſelves, as well as 
to thoſe that are not. For tho' Charity does 
not bind us to give to thoſe that want leſs 
than our ſelves; yet, whenever we can fur- 
ther their Profit without leſſening our own 
Store; nay, if the Damage be but light to 
us, in Compariſon of the Advantage to them, 
it will become us rather to hazard that little 
Damage, than loſe them that greater Ad- 
vantage. Charity ties us more towards our 
poor Brother, we are there only to conſider 
the ſupplying of his Wants, and not to ſtick 
at parting with what is our own to relieve 
him, but as far as we are able, to give free- 
ly what is neceſſary to his Relief. If we do 
not thus love our ee we love not 
God, as St. Jobn tells us, I hoſo hath this 
World's Goods, and ſeeth his Brother have 
Med, aud ſbutteth up bis Bowels of Compaſ- 
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fion from him, how dwelleth the Love of God 
in him? Tis vain for him to pretend to 
love either God or Man, who loves his 


Mony ſo much better, that he will ſee his 


poor Neighbour, who is a Man, and bears 
the Image of God, ſuffer all Extremities 
rather than part with any thing to relicye 
him. The Performance of this Duty is ſo 
acceptable to God, that it is call'd a Sacri- 
ice well pleaſing to him, and a Sacrifice where+ 
with God is well pleaſed; but becauſe even 
Sacrifices themſclves under the Law, were 
often made unacceptable, by being tainted 
and blemiſh'd, it will not be improper to 
enquire what are the due Qualifications of 
this Sacrifice. | | 
One Qualification is, that we do it in 
Obedience and Thankfulneſs to God, who 
has commanded us to give Alms. It be- 
ing from his Bounty alone, that we receive 
all our Plenty, we cannot expreſs our Gra- 
titude in a more proper way. Our Goodneſs 
extendeth not unto God ; the Tribute we de- 
fire to pay out of our Eſtates, we cannot 
pay to his Perſon; but the Poor are his 
roxies and Receivers; and therefore what- 
ever we would, by way of Thankfulneſs, 
pes back to him, ſhould be, on his Account, 
iſtributed to the needy; and he hath pro- 
mis'd to accept ſuch Charity, as ſhewn un- 
to himſelf; in as much as ye have done it 
unto 
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1 anto one of my Brethren ye have done it to me. 
o Another Qualification of the Sacrifice of 
is I Charity is, that it be out of a true Love and 
xz Compaſſion to our Neighbour, a tender Fel- 
rs low-feeling of his Wants, and Deſire of his 
jez Comfort and Relief: It mult alſo have ſome 
ve Reſpect to our ſelves, and be in hope of that 
@ eternal Reward promis'd to the Perfor- 
„i. mance; Lay up your Treaſure in Heaven; by 
. + charitable diſperſing of your temporal 
en | Goods to the Poor, lay up a Stock there, 
ere io gain a Title to that endleſs Bliſs, which 
ted God has promis'd to the Charitable. The 
to Harveſt of Charity is ſo rich, that it wou'd 


of ibundantly recompence us, tho' we ſhou'd, 

23 the Apoſtle ſpeaks, Beſtow all our Goods 
t in N feed the Poor; but then we muſt be ſure 
vho Ive make this our ſole Aim, and not pro- 
be- {poſe to our ſelves the Praiſes of Men, which 
eive In ſuch caſe will be our only Portion; Ve- 


ra- ih, 1 ſay unto you, they have their Reward, 
ef z what Chriſt himſelf ſaid on this Occaſi- 
. on: And again, Je have no Reward of my 
Father which is in Heaven. What a miſe- 


nnot 

q %is able Exchange ſhall we make, if we pre- 
hat- Jer the vain Blaſt of Man's Breath, to the 
neſs, Nubſtantial and eternal Joys of Heaven! 


This is a plain Reproof of all pompous 

BY barities ; T Vanity of ſome Men _ 
nun- Ning beyond Death itſelf, they wou'd be 
one it Frais d, when they are rotting in their 
uni" I V OL. I. O Graves, 
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Graves, for the Magnificence, more than ll , 
the Ufefulneſs, of their Charity: Of thi; Av 
kind are all ſtately Edifices to lodge the  ( 
Poor in; the Expence of which wou'd cn- W 1 
rertain double the Number; and *tis not 9 
the Convenience of thoſe unhappy Men and Im 
Women whom they relieve which they Nou 
conſult, fo much as the Grandeur and Ap. Wer; 
pearance of their Alms; a Folly contradi- Wy 
ctory to the very Nature of the Duty. Thoſe W = 
Charities that are given with a View of Sclf- Wire 
intereſt, or out of a Spirit of Faction, as it is 
to be fear'd too many of our modern Chari- 
ties are, ſhall alſo have their Reward in this 
World, and not of our Father which is in 
Heaven. 
Whatever Alms we give, we mult do it 
chearfully, not grudgingly, or as of Neceſſity 
The Manner of giving adds as much Merit 
to the Giver as the Value of the Gift. There 
is no Duty more pleaſant and delightful to 
Humane Nature, unleſs it be where Cove- 
Touſneſs or Cruelty have quite work'd out 
the Man, and put a ravenous Beaſt in hi 
ſtead. What a raviſhing Pleaſure *tis to 4 
benign Soul, to ſee the Joy which a ſcaſo- 
nable Alms brings a poor Wretch. There 
is certainly nothing ſo pleaſing to a ſenſible 
Mind, as is the Pleaſure conceiv'd in one hing; 
Pleaſing another. This is the more tran 7h, 
ſporting in Almſgiving, for that we know:Weai 
athe ſame time we are pleaſing God as well 
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Is Man; for Man may be pleas'd with us 
MW when God is diſpleas'd. The moſt ſenſual 
e Creature alive knows not how to beſtow his 
1- MW Money on any thing that ſhall bring him ſo 
ot I great a Delight; and therefore it ſhou'd, 
nd © methinks, be no hard matter to give with- 
cy Nout Grudging, ſince the doing it with Ala- 
p- Nerity and Chearfulneſs, affords ſo much Pleas 
di- ſure to our ſelves. | 
ole ¶ It may be objected, by thoſe whoſe Hearts 
eli» Ware ſer on the Mammon of Unrighteouſueſs, 
t 1s Ws well as by thoſe who do not abound in 
ari- the things of this World, that the danger of 
this lmpoveriſhing ones ſelf by what one gives, 
ray take off the Sweetneſs of this delights 
fil Act, and make Men rather not give at 
lo it lb or not ſo chearfully. Now were this 
ſity. Wizard never ſo apparent, yet, it being the 
lem ommand of God, that we ſhall thus give, 
here ve are yet to obey chearfully, and be as well 
ul ro Fontent to part with our Goods, in purſu- 
2ove-|ace of this Duty, as we are many times 
d outWilled to de upon ſome other: In which 
in hüte our Saviour tells us, He that for/akes 
to Ut all that be hath, cannot be his Diſciple. 
ſeaſo· Nfeſides, God has particularly promis'd the 
[here Wontrary to the Charitable, that it ſhall brin 
nſibleleſſings on them, even in theſe outwar 
n oneihings, The liberal Soul ſhall be made fat, and 
tram that watereth ſhall be watered alſo bimſelf. 
know gun, He that giveth to the Poor ſhall not lack : 


as wel 8 O 2 Aa: 
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he who is the God of Truth, and therefore ; 


dodur greateſt Need, and that too with Im- 
provement and Increaſe; in which Reſpect i 
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And again, He that giveth to the Poor Jendeth Ol | 
to the Lord; that which he hath given will be + 
pay him again. *Tis thought a great Diſpa- 
ragement amongſt Men, when we refuſe to 


truſt them; it ſhews we either think them 


not ſufficient, or not honeſt. How vile an 


Alffront is it then to God thus to diſtruſt 


Security of that, for which he has thus ex- 
preſſly paſt his Word? He who is the Lord 


t 
: 
2 
F 
him? How horrid 4 hn to doubt the n 
tl 
0! 
of all, and therefore cannot be inſufficient; Wl 


will not fail to perform his Promiſe. God 


becomes Surety for your =. Brethren; if Why 


they cannot repay you, God, the Giver of In 
all Good, will aſſuredly do it: And what- Mao 
ever you thus give, is ſo far from being Da- 
mage to you, that it is your _ Advan- Neu 
tage. Your diſperſing abroad and giving Wthe 
to the Poor 1s 9 75 a laying up in Store for N cor 
your ſelves. What ſo prudent Courſe can we N va 
take for our Wealth, as to put it out of the Mhe 
Reach of thoſe eee e Accidents, by Ad. 
which a rich Man may in an inſtant be, like 
Job, reduc'd to Beggary. By this lending it to 
the Lord, we may be ſure to find it ready at 


is, that St. Paul compares Alms to Secd, 
whoſe Nature it is to multiply and encreaſe, 


and ſo do all our Acts of Mercy; they return 


no 
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rot fingle to us, but bring in their Sheaves 
he I with them, a moſt plenteous Harveſt. 

a- Let not this give Countenance to a cer- 
to Ml tain Extravagance of Alms, which the miſ- 
m guided Zeal of ſome well-meaning Chriſti- 
an WW ans is apt to run into; they give to the 
aſt Poor abroad plentifully, while they neglect 
he Il the Poor at home; they are inquiſitive after 
x- the Neceſſities of other Families and careleſs 
rd of the Wants of their own; he who acts 
nt; N thus, ig worſe than an Infidel; we muſt 
ore ¶ give with Diſcretion as well as with Cheer- 
ſlnels we muſt meaſure other Mens Wants 
by our own Ability to relieve them; and re- 
member, that of thoſe to whom much is 
not given, much will not be requir'd. 
In diſtributing our Alms, we ſhou'd take 
care to do it ſeaſonably. Tis true indeed, 
there are ſome ſo poor, an Alms can never 
come out of Seaſon, becauſe they always 
want : yet, even to them, there may be ſome 
ſpecial Seaſon of doing it to their greater 
Advantage. For an Alms may, ſometimes, 
dot only deliver a poor Man from preſent 
Extremity, but by a right timing of it, may 
ſt him in ſome way ef a more comfortable 
dubſiſtence afterward. It is generally a good 
Rule to diſpence what we intend to a- 
ſy, as ſoon as may be, Delays being often 
durtful to them and our ſelves; it is ſurely 
b to them, the more we prolong their groan- 
O 3 ing 
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ing under their preſent Want; and after 
we have deſign'd them a Relief, tis in 
ſome Degree, a Cruelty to defer beſtowing 
of it: Whatever we intend them for their 
greater Comfort, they loſe ſo much of it, as 
the time of the Delay amounts to. In reſpe& 
to our ſelves, tis ill to defer it, for thereby 
we give Advantage to the Temptation ei- 
ther of the Devil, or our own covetous Hu- 
mour to diſſuade us from it. It fares thus 
too often with many Chriſtian Duties, for 
want of a ſpeedy Execution, our Purpoſes 
cool, and never come to act: Thus many 
reſolve they will repent, but becauſe they 
ſet not immediately about it, one Delay ſuc- 
ceeds another, il keeps them from ever 
repenting ar all. x 
What we give, let us give prudently al- 
fo as well as ſeaſonably, where it is moſt 
needed, and may do the As moſt good: 
If we give at all Adventures, to all that ſeem to 
want, we may ſometimes give more to thoſe 
Whoſe Sloth and Lewdneſs is the Cauſe of 
their Want, than to thoſe who beſt deſerve 
it-z and ſo both encourage the one in their 
Idleneſs, and diſable our ſelves from giving 
tothe other: yet, 'tisnot to be doubted, but 
that the preſent Wants of the moſt unwor- 
thy, may be ſuch as makes it our Duty to 
relieve them; but where no ſuch preſſing 


Need is,weſhall do beſt to chuſe out the fitter 
Hott Objects 
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Objects of Charity: Thoſe who either are 
not able to labour, or elſe have a greater 
Charge than their Labour can maintain. To 
ſuch we ſhou'd ſo give our Alms, as may be 
molt likely to do them good; the manner of 
which may differ according to the Circum- 
ſtances of their Condition. To ſome it may 
be beſt to giye them by little and little; to 
others, the giving all at once may tend 
more to their Benefit; and ſometimes a ſea- 
ſonable Loan may do as well as a Gift, which 
one may be able to part with for a time, and 
not ſo well able to give it abſolutely. It 
ceaſes to be Charity if we lend to receive 
Uſe; the Charitable Lender muſt reſolve, if 
bis Debtor ſhou'd prove unable to pay, to 
forgive ſo much of the Principal as his Needs 
require, and the Creditor's Abilities will per- 
mit. They want much of this Charity, who 
throw their poor Debtors into Jayl, when 
they know they havenothing toanſwer the 
Debt: A great Act of Cruelty to make a- 
nother miſerable, when nothing is gained to 
our ſelves by it. Another — Qualifi- 
cation of Charity, is to give liberally, not 
uch pitiful Scantlings as will bring no Re- 
lief to the Receiver, for that is a kind of 
Mockery. As if one ſhou'd pretend to feed 
a Man, who is almoſt farnith', by giving 
him a Crumb of Bread; ſuch Doles as that 
vou'd be moſt ridiculous; yet 1 fear tis too 
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near the Proportion of ſome Mens Alms. Ze 


that has two Coats, fhou'd impart to him that 


has none. Jobn the Baptiſt did not ſay, He 
that has a great Wardrobe, but even he that 
has but two Coats, muſt part with one of 
them. The Primitive Chriſtian Converts 
gave all tothe Uſe of the Brethren, which tho' 
it be no Meaſure of our conſtant Practice, 
yet it ſhews us how fundamental a Part of 
Chriſtianity this Charity is, that at the 
very founding of the Church of Chriſt, it 

was practis'd to ſuch vaſt Degrees. The 
| Goſpel carries this Chriſtian Love ſo far, as 
to lay down our Lives for the Brethren, and 
can we imagine that we are commanded to 
be ſo prodigal of our Lives, and are allow'd 
to be ſparing of our Goods? 

The Example of our Saviour can ne- 
ver be too often urg'd on this Occaſion, 
For ye know the Grace of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, ſays St. Paul, who tho he was rich, 
get for your ſakes he became poor, that ye thro' 
bis Poverty might be rich. He empty'd him- 
ſelf of all that Glory and Greatneſs he 
enjoy'd in Heaven with his Father; and 
ſubmitted himſelf to a Life of ſuch Mean- 
neſs and Poverty, only to enrich us: 
For Shame then, let us not grudge to 

empty our Coffers, to leſſen ſomewhat of 
our Heaps, for the Relief of his poor 
Members. Be liberal to the Needy 19 
| 1 
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if you hope that God ſhall be liberal to you 


of his Happineſs hereafter. He that ſoweth 
ſparingly ſpall reap ſparingly, and he that 
/oweth bountifully ſhall reap bountifully. What 
is the Proportion that may be call'd a libe- 
ral Giving, I ſhall not undertake to deter- 
mine, there being Degrees even in Libera- - 
lityz which is to be meaſur'd, not ſo much 
by what is given, as by the Ability of the 
Giver. A Man of a mean Eſtate may give 
leſs than one of a great, and yet be the more 
liberal Perſon, becauſe thar little may be 
more- out of his, than the greater is out of - 
the others. The poor Widow is declar d by 
Chriſt, to have given more to the Treaſury than 
all the rich Men; not that her two Mites 
were more than their rich Gifts, but that 
it was more for her, ſhe having left nothing 
behind; whereas they gave out of their A- 
bundance what they might eaſily ſpare, Eve- 
ry Man muſt herein judge for himſelf. Tho 
St. Paul earneſtly preſſes the Corinthians to 
Bounty, yet he preſcribes not to them how: 
much rhey ſhall give, which he leaves to 
their own Breaſts, Every Man, according as 
he purpoſeth in bis Heart, ſo let him give. 
For the due Performance of this Charity, 
the Advice of the ſame Apoſtle, to theſame 
People, may be our Guide; Upon the firſt 
Day of the Week let every one of you lay by 
bim in fore as God hath proſpered him. By 


Os giv- 
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Pian little and little the Expence would 

come leſs ſenſible; and it wou'd be a 
Means to prevent thoſe Grudgings and Re- 
pinings, which are apt to attend Men in 
great Disburſements. As a Man's Gains ariſe, 
which it will be convenient for him to ex- 
amine Weekly on other Accounts alſo, he 
will beſt know how to regulate his Almſ- 
giving; and when he finds how God has 
trom time to time bleſt him in his Induſtry, 
it will then be grateful and ſeaſonable in him, 
to lay by a Portion of it for his Benefactor, 
to whom he certainly returns it when he 
gives to the Poor, Thoſe who cannot 
reckon their weekly Gains, who take long- 
er Spaces of time to ſettle the State of their 
Profits and Loſſes, may take alſo longer 
Spaces for laying by this Store for Charitable 

ſes: No certain Space can be preſcrib'd, 
nor can there hardly be any time out of Sea- 
fon: But that ſomewhat thou'd be laid by, 
rather than left looſe to our ſudden Chari- 
ties, is ſure very expedient; and I doubt 


not, whoever makes tryal of it, will, upon 


Experience, acknowledge it to be fo. 

As to the Exerciſe of our Charity with 
reſpect to our Neighbour's Credit; many 
are the Occaſions we may have for it, as 
well towards the Gũilty as towards the In- 
nocent. If a Man, whom we know to be 
innocent, be {lander'd and traduc'd, Chari- 
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ty obliges us to do what we may, for the 
declaring his Innocency, and delivering bim 
from that falſe Imputation, not only by wit- 
neſſing when we are call'd to it, but by a 
voluntary offering our Teſtimony in his Be- 
half; or if it is not ina judicial Way, and 


the Slander be only toſt from one to another, 


by taking all Occaſions publickly to declare 
what we know of his Innocency : Yet how - 
are we forc'd of late to be upon our guard, 
for fear of giving Offence, by declaring too 
publickly what we know, of the Innocence 
of thoſe whom Scandal has aſſaulted in the 
moſt outragious manner! Tho' it be a Du- 
ty upon us to defend the good Name of 
our Neighbour, yet we may not in ſome 
Caſes diſcharge our - Conſciences. There 
never was a time when Calumny was ſo 
prevalent z never did Slander ſo triumph; 
and encourag'd by its Succeſs, it has not 
{par'd the moſt Innocent and the moſt Wor- 
thy. Thoſe are little acquainted with this 
Virtue of Charity, who delight in, or coun- 
tenance Scandal, not only againſt the In- 
nocent, but in many Caſes, againſt the Guil- 
ty alſo, Sometimes their Fault may be con- 
ceal'd, if it be ſuch,” that no other part of 
Charity to others makes it neceſſary to diſ- 
cover it; or if it be not ſo notorious, as 
that it will be ſure to betray itſelf. 


The 
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The Wounds of Reputation are of al 

others the moſt incurable z and it may there- 
fore well become Chriſtian aprons; to pre- 
vent them, even where they have been de- 
ſerv'd; perhaps ſuch a Tenderneſs in hiding 
the Fault, may ſooner bring the Offender to 
Repentance, if it be ſeconded, as it ought 
to be, with all the Earneſtneſs of private 
Admonition. If the Fault be ſuch that it 
is not to be conceal'd, yet ſtill there may be 
room for this Charity, in extenuating and 
leſſening it as far as x Circumſtances will 
bear; as if it were done ſuddenly and raſh- 
5 Charity will allow ſome Abatement of 
the Cenſure, which wou'd belong to a de- 
ſign'd and deliberate Act. The mot fre- 
quent Exerciſes of this Charity happen to- 
wards thoſe, of whoſe either Innocence or 
Guilt we have no Knowledge. Tis the 
Property of Love, not to think Evil, and 
to judge the beſt; we ſhou'd therefore ab- 
ſtain from uncharitable Concluſions of them 
our ſelves, and as much as lies in us, keep 
others from them alſo; for our Neigh- 
bour's Credit, which we ſhou'd endeavour 
to preſerve, is often as much ſhaken by un- 
juſt Suſpicion, as it wou'd be by the trueſt 
Accuſation. Judge not, that ye be not judged, 
is a very plain Precept, and attended with a 
Threat, which ſhou'd. make us tremble at 
the Thoughts of doing an Injuſtice to _ 
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ther's Reputation; for if to think ill of them 
be forbidden, what muſt it be to ſpeak ill? If 
to ſuſpect be criminal, what is it to accuſe? 
And what will that Judgment be, with 
which theſe Dealers in Slander are threatned, 
but dwelling to all Eternity with the Fa- 
ther of Lies and Malice, the Devil and his 
Angels? Such, as ſure as there is a God in 
Heaven, will be the Puniſhment, without 
Repentance, of all thoſe, who out of Wan- 
tonneſs of Wit, or perhaps baſer Induce- 
ments, to pleaſe and flatter thoſe they ad- 
dreſs, do blacken the Reputation of others, 
not only with wicked Suggeſtions, but foul 
and poſitive Aſſertions. It will be paid home 
to them, and to all that gave Encourage- 
ment to them, in the ſtrict and ſevere Judg- 

ment of God. | 
Let us now conſider Charity as it has 
reſpe& to Juſtice: All the Parts of it may 
indeed be rank'd under that Head; it being, 
by Chriſt's Command, become a Debt to 
our Brethren; and to pay our Debts is moſt 
ſurely a part of Juſtice : But becauſe in com- 
mon uſe we diſtinguiſh between the Offices 
of Juſtice and Charity, we will enlarge a 
little on thoſe charitable Acts, which have 
reference to the former. Men look upon 
their Acts of Mercy, as things — . 
tary, which they have no Obligation to. 
Upon this Score they are apt to think very: 
| hig 
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high of themſelves, when they have per- 
form'd any, tho? never ſo mean; but never 
blame themſelves, tho' they omit all. What 
they think they may either do, or nat, with- 
out committing a Sin, if they do it, muſt, 
in their Opinion, be very meritorious. They 
do not remember, that it is enjoyn'd us 70 
love our Neighbour as our ſelves, and that we 
are not left to our own Choice inthe mat- 
ter. This is the Standard, by which we 
are to meaſure all our Actions which relate 
to others: Wherefore, when any Neceſſity 
of your Neighbour's preſents itſelf to you, 
ask your ſelf, whether, if you were in the 
like Caſe, your love to your ſelf wou'd not 
make you induſtrious for Relief? and then, 
whether your love to your Neighbour muſt 
have the ſame Effect for him? St. James 
calls this the Royal Lau, and there is more 
Humanity in it, than in all the refn'd No- 
tions of Philoſophy; all who profeſs them- 
{elves Subjects to Chriſt, mutt be rul'd by 
his Law; and whoever is fo rul'd, will not 
fail of performing all Charities to others, be- 
cauſe it is ſure he wou'd, upon the like Oc- 
caſions, have all ſuch perform'd to himſelf. 
There 1s none but wiſhes to have his good 
Name defended, his Poverty reliev'd, his 
bodily Suffering ſuccour'd; only it may be 
ſaid, that in the ſpiritual Wants, there are 
ſome ſo careleſs of themſelves, that they wiſh 
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no Supply, they deſire no Reproofs, no In- 


ſtructions; nay, they are angry when they 
are given them; which may make it ſeem, 
that ſuch are not bound by this Law to thoſe 
Charities. But this Love of our ſelves, which 
is ſet as the Meaſure of that to our Neigh- 
bour, is to be underſtood to be that reaſon- 
able Love which Men ought to have; and 
tho' a Man fail of that due Love he owes 
himſelf, yet his Neighbour has not forfeited 
his Right by it. He has {till a Claim to 
ſuch a Degree of our Love as is anſwerable 
to that, which in Right we ſhou'd bear to 
our ſelves. And none can doubt but the 
Care of our ſpiritual Welfare is what we. 
are bound to be ſolicitous for. Neither 
will the deſpiſing our own Souls abſolve us 
from Charity to other Mens. 

A very uſeful and benign Branch of Cha- 
rity is that of Arbitrament and Peace- ma- 
king among others. This is beneficial both 
to the Souls, Bodies, Goods, and Credit 
of our Brethren; the reſtoring of Amity, 
and reconciling of Enemies, is a moſt bleſ- 
ſed Work, which brings always a Bleſſing 
on the Actors. Bleſſed are the Peace-makers : 
Chriſt affur'd us of it, and we may be encou- 
rag'd by it diligently to lay hold of all Op- 
portunities to do this Office. of Charity, to 
ule all our Art, and endeavour to make up 
all Grudges and Quarrels among our N bare 


ours. 
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bours. We muſt not only labour to re- 
ſtore Peace where it is loſt, but to preſerve 
it where it is, by ſtriving to beget in the 
Hearts of all we converſe with a true Va- 
lue of that moſt precious Jewel, Peace, and 
by a timely Prevention of thoſe Jarrs and 
Unkindine es we ſee likely to fall out. Ir 
will often be in the Power of a diſcreet 
Friend or Neighbour to cure thoſe Mi- 
ſtakes and Midendeyfiandings, which are 
the firſt Beginnin 55 of Quarrels and Conten- 
tions; and it will be both more eaſie, and 
more profitable, thus to prevent than paci- 
fie Strifes. When a Quarrel is once broken 
out, tis like a violent Flame, which can- 
not ſo ſoon be quench'd, as it might have 
been, while it was but a ſmothering Fire. 
It alſo prevents many Sins, which, in the 
Progreſs of an open Contention, are almoſt 
ſure to be committed. In the Multitude of 


Words there wanteth not Sin, ſ— x Solomon; 


which cannot be more truly ſaid of any ſort 


of Words, than thoſe that paſs in Anger; 


tho' the Quarrel be afterwards compos'd, 
yet thoſe Sins ſtill remain on their Account, 
and it is therefore a great Charity to pre- 
vent them. 0 

To fit a Man for this excellent Office of 
Peace-making, it is neceſſary he be firſt re- 
markably peaceable himſelf; for with what 
Face can you perſuade others to that which 


you 
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you will not perform your ſelf? Or how 


can you expect your Perſuaſions will have a- 
ny Effect? There is one Point of Peaceable- 
neſs which ſeems to be little regarded ou 
Men, and that is the Caſe of legal Treſpaſ- 


ſes. Men think it nothing to go to Law 


about every petty Trifle, and do not ima- 
pine there can be any Blame in them, as 
ong as they have the Law on their fide 
but ſurely had we that true Peaceableneſs 
of Spirit which we ought, we ſhould be' 
unwilling, for ſuch light Matters, to trou- 
ble and diſquiet our a, — Not thar 
all going to Law is utterly unchriſtian but 
ſuch kind of. Suits are certainly ſo, as are 
grounded upon Contentiouſneſs and Stout- 
neſs of Stomach, to defend an inconſidera- 
ble Right, or to avenge a ſmall Treſpaſs. 
In greater Matters, he that parts with — 
of his Right, for Love of Peace, does 
ſurely the moſt Chriſtianly, and moſt a- 
greeably to the Advice of the Apoſtle, 
Rather to take Wrong, and ſuffer our ſelves 
to be defrauded. 

How do thoſe then diſhonour their moſt 
holy Profeſſion, who having the Care of 
the Souls of a Flock committed to their 
Charge, inſtead of maintaining Peace among 
them, inſtead of ſetting them a pious Exam- 
ple of Amity and Gentleneſs, are continual- 
ly perſecuting them with litigious Suits a- 
bour their inconſiderable Dues, and ſpoil all 
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the Hopes of Harveſt from the Seed they 
ſow among them. In the Proſecutions of 
Which, too many of them, not only take 
the moſt yexatious Means of Proſecution, 
but alſo carry themſelves towards them with 
ſo much Haughtineſs and Sullenneſs, that 
many of the Sheep have =m aſtray, pure- 

ly on account of their ſullen and haughty 
Shepherd. Tis true, worldly Men are ſo 
apt to defraud them of thoſe Dues which 
their Avarice grudges them, that Law will 


_ ſometimes be neceſſary z yet even then, 


they, and all others, ſhou'd take Care of 
preſerving Peace by carrying a Friendly and 
Chriſtian Temper towards the Parties they 
contend with, in a legal way, not ſuffering 


their Hearts to be at all eſtranged from them, 


by being willing to yield to any reaſonable 
Terms of Agreement, wheneyer they ſhall 
be offer'd. Thoſe that do not carry this 
Temper of Mind in their Suits, cannot be 
reconcileable to that Peaceableneſs, fo ſtrict- 
ly requir'd of all Chriſtians, who own them- 
ſelves to be the Servants of him whoſe Ti- 
tle is the Prince of Peace. | 

It remains to treat of the Charity of the 
Actions, with Reſpect to the Extent of it, 
which muſt take in not only Strangers, 
but reach out alſo its affectionate Arms to 
the bittereſt of our Enemies. We have 


ſeen that it is our Duty to forgive 12 
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and when we have once forgiven, we can 
then no longer account them Enemies; 
after which, it will be no hard Matter, 
even to Fleſh and Blood, to do all kind 
things to them. Indeed this is the way 
by which we muſt try the Sincerity of 
our Forgiveneſs. Tis eaſie to ſay, I for- 
give ſuch a Man, bur if, when an Oppor- 
tuniry of doing him good 1s offer'd, you 
decline it, *tis apparent there yet lurks the 
old Malice in your Heart. Where there 
is a thorough Forgiveneſs, there will be as 
reat a Readineſs to benefit an Enemy as a 
Friend, and perhaps, in ſome Reſpects, a 
greater : A true charitable Perſon, looking 
upon it as an eſſential Prize, when he has 
an Opportunity of evidencing the Truth of 
his Reconciliation, and obeying the Pre- 
cept of his Saviour, by doing good to them 
that hate bim. If we could perform theſe 
Acts of Kindneſs to Enemies in ſuch a man- 
ner as might draw them from their Enmity, 
and win them to Peace, the Charity would 
be doubled. This we ſhou'd aim at, for 
that we ſee the Apoſtle ſets at the end of 
the before-mention'd Acts of feeding, & c. 
that we may heap Coals of Fire on their 
Heads; not Coals to burn them, but to 
melt them into all Love and Tenderneſs to- 
wards us. | 115 
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Nothing is fo neceſſary to the juſt Per- 
formance of this Virtue of Charity, as the 


turning out of our Hearts that Self-Love 


which ſo often poſſeſſes them, and ſo whol- 
ly too, that it leaves no room for Charity, 
nay, nor Juſtice neither, to our Neighbour. 
By this Self-Love, I mean not that true 


Love of our ſelves, which is the Love and 
Care of our Souls, for that wou'd certain- 


J help, not hinder us, in this Duty; but 
mean that immoderate Love of our own 
worldly Intereſts and Advantages; which is 
apparently the Root of all, both Injuſtice 
and Uncharitableneſs, towards others. The 
Apoſtle ſets this Sin of Self- Love in the 
Head of a whole Troop of Sins, as if it 
were ſome principal Officer in the Devil's 
Camp, and certainly not without Reaſon; 
for it never goes without an accurſed Train 
of many other Sins, which, like the Dra- 
gon's Tail in the Revelations, ſweeps away 
all the Care of Duty to others. It makes 
us ſo vehement and intent upon pleaſing 
our ſelves, that we have no 4 to any 
body elſe, contrary to the Direction of the 
ſame Apoſtle St. Paul, To pleaſe his Neigh- 
bour for his Good to Edification; which he 
backs with the Example of Chriſt, For even 
Chriſt pleaſed not himſelf. The Virtue of 
Charity will not live in that Breaſt where 
Self- Love dwells, it muſt be weeded out, for 
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tis impoſſible they ſhou'd proſper together. 
But when we have remov'd this Hinde- 
rance, we muſt remember that this, as all 
other Graces, proceeds not from our ſelves. 
It is the Gift of God, and therefore we 
muſt earneſtly pray to him to work it in us, 
to ſend his holy Spirit, which once appear'd 
in the Form of a Dove, a meek and gal- 
leſs Creature, to frame our. Hearts to the 
ſame Temper, and enable us rightly to per- 


form this Duty, ſo pleaſing in itſelf, ſo uſe- 


ful to Mankind, ſo acceptable to God, that 
we cannot lengthen out our Reflections * 
on it too far: So copious is the Subject, 


and ſo important the Duty to our Happineſs 


in this World, as well as in the next. 

Mercy without Alms is part of this Vir- 
tue, when the Perſon is diſabled to expreſs 
outwardly what he heartily defires, but 
Alms without Mercy is like Prayers with- 
out Devotion, or Religion without Hu- 
mility. 

Mercy and Alms are the Body and Soul 
of Charity, and what we muſt pay to our 
Neighbour's Need: God has enjoin'd this 
Precept to the World, that the great Ine- 

uality he was pleas'd to ſuffer in Men's 
offeſtions might be reduced to ſome Tem- 
per and Evenneſs, and the moſt miſcrable 
erſon be reconcil'd to ſome Senſe and Par- 
ticipation of Felicity. To know what 2 
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the Works of Mercy, one need only re- 
member the Scripture-Rule of Cloathing 
the Naked, and the like; to which a lear- 
ned Prelate of our Church has added, 70 
bury the Dead, to give Phyfick to the Sick, 
to bring cold and ſtarv'd People to Warmth 
and to the Fire; for ſometimes Cloathing will 
not do it; or this may be done when we can- 
not do the other. To lead the Blind in right 
Ways, to lend Money, to forgive Debts, to re- 
mit Forfeitures, to mend Higb Ways and 
Bridges, to reduce or guide wandring Travel- 
ters, to eaſe their Labours, by accommodating 
their Work with apt Inſtruments, or their 
Journey with Beaſts of Carriage : To deliver 
the Poor from their Oppreſſors, to die for your 
Brother, to pay Maidens Dowries, and to pro- 
cure for them honeſt and chaſt Marriages. 
There are alſo Works of ſpiritual Alms : 
As, To teach the Ignorant, to counſel doubt- 
ing Perſons, to admoniſh Sinners diligently, 
prudently, ſeaſonably, and charitably; . to 
which alſo may be reduced provoking and en- 
couraging to good Works, to comfort the Af 
flicted, to pardon Offenders, to ſuccour and 
ſupport the Weak, to pray for all Eſtates of 


Men, and for Relief of all their Neceſſities ; 


to which may be added, To puniſh or correct 
Refraftorineſs, to be gentle in cenſuring the 
Actions of others, to eſtabliſh the ſcrupulous, 
wavering, and inconſtant Spirits; to con 
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the Strong, not to give Scandal; to quit a 


Man of his Fear, to redeem Maidens from 
Proſtitution. To all which he adds, Recon- 
ciling Enemies, erecting publick Schools of 
Learning, maintaining Lectures of Divinity, 
erefting Colleges of Religion and Retirement 
from the Noiſes and more frequent Temptati- 
ous of the World; finding Employment for un- 
buſy'd Perſons, and putting Children to honeſt 
Trades. To which may be objected, That + 
the Erection of Monaſteries for Retirement, 
which the good Biſhop calls Colleges of Re- 
ligion, ky - by long Experience been found 
not to be free from Temptations, and be- 
ſides, hindering People from diſcharging 
the focial Duties of Life; ſuch ſort of 
Charities are with Reaſon exploded ſince 
the Reformation, and there is more Super- 
ſtition than Religion in thoſe that wou'd re- 
ſtore them. If ſuch new Foundations were 
erected, might one not well demand, Why 
were the old ones deſtroy'd? Wou'd it not 
render the Alienation ag vaſt Revenues, by 
the Laws of the Land, to be as bad as Sa- 
erilege? And when Men are once convin- 
ced of the Wickednels of detaining them, 
it will not be long before they will be re- 
ſtor'd; which is plain enough aim'd at, in 
the Biſhop's admoniſhing all good Chriſti- 
ans to erect ſuch Colleges. As for us, if 
we have regard to thoſe other n 
971 | 4» 
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Charity, we may very well leave the Care 
of thoſe Religious Convents to the Publick: 
what more immediately concerns us, is to 
be mindful not to give in Alms that which 
is none of our own. How abſurd, how un- 
juſt are thoſe magnificent Charities, which 
are raiſed out of Extortion and Injuſtice ? 
What is not yours is due to the Owners, 
not to the Poor. Every Man has need of 
his Own, and that 1s felt to be provided 
for; after which you muſt think of the 
Needs of the Poor. He who gives to the 
Poor what is not his own, makes hiraſelf a 
Thief, and the Poor Receivers. However, 
this is not to be underſtood as if it were un- 
lawful for a Man, who is not able to pay 
his Debts, to give ſmaller Alms to the Poor. 
He may not give ſuch Portions as may any 
way diſable him to do Juſtice, but what, if 
it was ſav'd, cou'd not help him in doing 
it. He may here do a little, ſince he cannot 
in the other Duty do much. If we deſcend 
ſo low as Rogues and Robbers, their Alms 
may alſo be regularly diſtributed. If they 
cannot tell the Perſons whom they have in- 
jur'd, or adjuſt the ſeveral Proportions: In 
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thoſe Caſes they are to give the unknown to 
Portions to the Poor, by way of Reſtituti- n. 
on; for it cannot well be called Alms. God I n 
is the ſupreme Lord to whom ſuch Eſcheais . 
devolve, and the Poor are his . 
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We may and ought to give Alms of Mo- 
ney unjuſtly taken, and yet voluntarily par- 


ted with: Of this kind is what is taken for 


falſe Witneſs, Bribes, Simoniacal Contracts, 
becauſe the Receiver has no Right to kee 
it, nor the Giver any Right to recall it; it 
is unjuſt Money, and payable to none but 
the ſupream Lord, who is the Perſon injur'd, 
and to his Delegates the Poor. If the Per- 
ſon injur'd by the unjuſt Sentence of a brib'd 
Judge, or by falſe Witneſs, be poor, he is 
the proper Object to whom the Reſtitution 
is then to be made. There is ſome ſort of 
Gain that has no Injuſtice in it, properly fo 
call'd ; bur it is unlawful and filthy Lucre, 
ſuch as is Money taken for Work done un- 
lawfully on the Lord's Day, Hire taken by 
Players and Buffoons, the Wages of Har- 
lots, and the like. Of this Money ſome 
Preparation is to be made, before it be 
wen in Alms: Tis infected with the 
lague, and muſt paſs through the Fire or 
the Water before it be fit for Alms; the 
Perſon muſt repent, and leave the Crime, 
or his very Charity will favour of the In- 
fection. i 
He who gives Alms out of Cuſtom, or 
to upbraid the Poverty of the other, or to 
make him mercernary and oblig'd or with 
any unhandſome Circumſtances, does rot do 
it in Mercy, nor out of a truce Seng the 
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Jen of bis Brother, he feels nothing 
of it in himſelf, which he ought to do, be- 
fore he can well diſcharge himſelf in the 
Practice of this Virtue. 


He who does not ſeck the Praiſe of Men, 


may give his Dole either in publick or pri- 
vate for our Saviour intended only to pro- 
vide againſt Hypocriſy, when he made Alms 
to be given in ſecret: It being otherwiſe 
one of his Commandments, That our Light 
aud ſhine before Men. This is more ex- 


cellent, that is more ſafe. We muſt, ac- 


cording to our Ability, give to all Men that 
need, and, in equal needs, give firſt to good 
Men rather than to bad Men; and # the 
needs be unequal, do ſo too, provided that 
the need of the pooreſt be not violent and 
extreme; but if an evil Man be in extreme 
Neceſſity, he is to be reliev'd rather than a 
ood Man who can tarry longer, and may 
ſubſiſt without it. If he be a good Man, he 
will deſire it ſhou'd be ſo, becauſe himſelf 
is bound to ſave the Life of his Brother 
with doing ſome Inconvenience to himſelf, 
and no Difference of Virtue or \ ice can 
make the Eaſe of one Beggar equal with 
the Lite of another. 
Io vicious Perſons we ſhould give no 
Alms, if fuch Alms will ſupport their Sin; 
as if they will continue in Idleneſs, if they 
will not work neither lol them eat, if th 0 
ä W! 
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will ſpend it in Drunkenneſs or Wanton- 
nels. When ſuch Perſons are; reduc'd to 
very great Want, they mult be reliey'd-in 
ſuch Proportions as may not relieye their 
dying Luſt, but may refreſh their faint or 
dying Bodies, 

Poor Houſe-Keepers that labour hard, 
and are burthen'd with many Children, are 
the beſt Objects of Charity; or Gentlemen 
fallen into fd Poverty, eſpecially if by in- 
nocent Misfortune; tho' if their Crimes 
brought them into it, they are to be deli- 
ver'd according to the former Rule. Perſecu- 
ted Perſons, Widows, and fatherleſs Chil- 
dren, are equal Objects of Charity; the for- 
mer to be aſſiſted and reliev'd, and the lat- 
ter to be put out to honeſt Trades andSchools 
of Learning. Search into the Wants of 
numerous and meaner Families, there bei 
many Perſons that have nothing left them 
but Miſery and Modeſty. Towards ſuch 
we muſt add two . of Charity, 
to enquire them out, and convey our ſelves 
to them, in ſuch a manner, as not to make 
them aſham'd. _ 5 3 

In Giving, look for nothing again; have 
no Conſideration of future Advantages ; Viv 
to Children, to old Men, to the 882 
ful, to the Dying, and thoſe you ſhall ne- 
ver {ce again. For elſe your Alms or Cour- 
teſy is not Charity, but Traffick and Mer- 

1 chandize. 
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chandize. Be ſure that you omit not to 
relieve the Needs of your Enemy and the 
Injurious, you may poſſibly win him to 
your ſelf, but your Intention ſhou'd be to 
win him to God. | 3 

Truſt not your Alms to uncertain Under- 
Diſpenſers - i 
your Alms in the right Channel, and have 
the Pleaſure of doing your ſelf the Labour 
of Love. | 

Whatever is ſuperfluous in yqur Eſtate is 
to be diſpens'd with in Alms; but that is 
not to be reckon'd ſuperfluous which is ne- 
ceſſary to maintain the Decency of our Rank 
and Perſon, not only in preſent Needs, but 
in all future Neceſſities, and very probable 

We are not 

oblig' d beyond this, unleſs we ſee very great, 
publick, and calamitous Neceſſities. But 
yet, if we do extend beyond our Meaſure, 
and give more than we are able, we ſhou'd 


but 1mitate the zealous Examples of the firſt 


Chriſtians, who brought their All into the 
publick Stock. Examples however, that 
are not ſet us ſo much for our Imitation, li- 
ving under Conſtitutions, and the State of 


Chriſtianity being alter'd, as for our Ad- 
miration. All Chriſtians ſhou'd not be nice 


and curious, fond and indulgent to them- 


elves, in taking Accounts of their perſo- 


nal Conveniences, they ſhould make their 
Eſtimate 


n avoiding which you ſecure . 
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Eſtimate moderate and eaſy, according, to 
the Order and Manner of Chriſtianity, and 
then the Conſequence would be, Thar the 
Poor wou'd be more plentifully reliev'd, 
they themſelves wou'd be the more able to 
do ut, and they would be able to give the 
more comfortable Account of their Ste- 
wardſhip in the Day of the Lord Jeſus. Su- 
perfluous Servants, unneceſſary Feaſts, coſtly 
Apparel, imprudent Law Suits, vain Jour- 
ney, ſhou'd be retrench'd for this pur- 
oſe. 3 

; This is only intended as Advice in the 
Matter: For many of thoſe Superfluities 
are permitted in Princes, Noblemen, and 
others, according to their Ranks and For- 
tunes: To have variety of Cloaths, particu- 
larly, as it it a Mark of Magnificence, fo it 
may be an Occaſion of Charity, by giving 
them, as Rewards to Servants, or in Alms 
to their wanting t conſe) It ceaſes ta 
be Charity, when by doing this they miniſter 
to the Vanity or Luxury of others, or when 
all is conſum'd on their own Luſts. 

He who plays at any Game, muſt reſolve 
before- hand to be indifferent whether he 
wins or loſes. If he gives what he wins to 
the Poor, he will do well, provided his 
Game does not provoke him to Anger, and 
he neither waſtes too much Time upon it, 
nor tempts his Neighbour to do it, or to 

3 loſe 
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loſe more than is convenient for him, or ſuit- 
able to his Circumſtances. Indeed it were 
better yet, if he wou'd lay by ſo much as he 
was willing to give without playing at all; 
there being no kind of Game but what 
carries too much Temptation with it, 
and can hardly be delighted in without 
Sin. 

To Faſt ſometimes, is not only a Duty in 
us on our own accounts, and for our Souls 
ſake, tis alſo required of us on account of 
our Brother; if we will not faſt that he 
may eat, we ſhou'd ill die for him. We 
hear of very high and over- righteous 
Strains of Charity practis'd by ſome in for- 
mer Ages, when Popiſh Superſtition rais'd 
the Merit of outward Works almoſt as 
bigh as the Merit of our Saviour's Death, 
and thereby tempted many to go farther 
and to do more than was requir'd from 
them. 

Me have a ſure Word of Propheſie to 
dire& us, and farther than that bids us we 
need not go, and that teaches us to be diſ- 
creet as well as fervent in Charity. When 
we give Alms to Beggars, and Perſons of 
that low Rank, it is better to give little 
to each, that we may give to the more. But 
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tis better to unite than to diſperſe our 
Alms, to make a noble Relief to a Man, 
and reſtore Comfort to him, than to ſup- 
port only his natural Wants, and keep him 
alive only, unreſcu'd from ſad Diſcom- 
forts. 

Tho” the Precept of Alms binds not inde- 
finitely to all kinds of Charity, yet he who 
delights to feed the Poor, and ſpends all his 
Portion that way, is not bound to enter in- 
to Priſons, and redeem Captives; but we 
are oblig'd by the preſent Circumſtances, 
the 1 Diſpoſition of Providence, and 
the Miſery of an Object, to this or that 
particular Act of Charity. The Eye is the 
Senſe of Mercy, the Heart the „ of 
Compaſſion. When we have a movi 
Object preſent to our Eye, the Heart wi 
be ouch'd with Pity if our Breaſts be hu- 
man; and we may beſure, that whoever 
is in our Sight, or in our Neighbourhood, 
and in diſtreſſed Circumſtances, is fallen in- 
do the Lot of our Charity. | 

Thoſe who have no ks may have 
Mercy. They are bound to pity the Poor, 
and to pray for them. Be your Charity lit- 
tle or great, corporal or ſpiritual, the Cha- 
rity of Alms or the Charity of Prayers, a 
Cup of Wine or a Cup of Water, if it be 
but Love to the Brethren, or a Deſire to 
help all or any poor Chriſtians, it ſhall be 
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accepted according to what a Man hath, not 
according to what he hath not. Love is all 
this, and all the other Commandments it 
will expreſs itſelf where it can, and where 
it cannot, the one by good Gifts, the other 
by good Wiſhes. 

When we conſider how great a Bleſſing 
it is, that we are not our ſelves reduced to 
the Neceſſity of receiving Alms, it is a rea- 
dy Inſtance of our Thanktulneſs ro God, to 
give them for his ſake. Charity is one of 
the Wings of Prayer, by which it flies to 
the Throne of Grace: It crowns all the 
Works of Piety; it cauſes Thankſgiving to 
God in our behalf, and the Poor to bleſs 
us and pray for us: It is like the Effuſion 
of Oyl on the Woman of Sidon, as long as 
ſhe pours into empty Veſlels it could ne- 
ver ceaſe running; or like the Widow's 
Barrel of Meal, it conſumes not as long as 
ſhe fed the Prophet. The Sum of all is con- 
tain'd in the Words of our Saviour, Give 
Alms of ſuch things as you have, and behold 
all things are clean unto you: Let us there- 
fore ſo perform our Alms, that like Curls 
of holy Incenſe they may aſcend to Hea- 
ven, and breath a {ſweet ſmelling Savour 
into the Noſtrils of God; for 'tis by this 
alone they are conſccrated into an accept- 
able Sacrifice to him, and render'd true 
Piety and Devotion: Whereas if we give 

our 
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our Alms merely to be ſeen of Men, or to 
ſerye our worldly Intereſt, they proceed 
not from Mercy, but Self-love. They are 
a ſordid Traffick | 
as has been already obſerv'd; and hence 
our Saviour cautions us, Take heed that you- 
do not your Alms before Men, to be ſeen of 
them, otherwiſe you have no Reward of your 
Father which is in Heaven. Therefore when 
thou doſt thy Alms, do not ſound a Trumpet 
before thee, as the Hypocrites do in the Syna- 
gogues, and in the Streets, that they may have 
Glory of Men : Verihy, I ſay unto you, that. 
they have their Reward. 2 
There are too many, who lay too much 
Streſs on the outward Act of Giving, and 
do not ſufficiently regard the inward Act of 
Mercy, which muſt always be attended 
with Juſtice. Some Men think to compound 
with Heaven, for certain Vices which they 
will not part with, by certain Virtues which 
come cheap to them. A Man of a weak 
Conſtitution flatters himſelf, that his Con- 
tinence and Temperance make amends for 
his Avarice. He who gives part of what 
he gets to the Poor, thinks it mends his 
Title to the other part, no matter how he- 
came by it. But to do Alms is to give away 
ſomething of our own, toremedy another's. 
Want or ys wherefore to give away 
one Man's Right to ſupply another's Ne- 
. ceſſity, 
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ceſſity, is not ſo much an Alms as a Robbery. 
By this Rule, Debtors who owe more than 
they can pay, are oblig'd in Conſcience, 
not to entrench upon their Juſtice by their 
Mercy; nor to diſable them from being juſt 
to their Creditors, by being merciful to the 
Poor: For tho' to relieve the Poor be na- 
kedly and abſtractedly good; yer it is to be 
conſider'd, that particular Actions are good 
or bad, according to the Circumſtances 
which adhere to them; and when that Acti- 
on which is nakedly good, happens to be 
cloath'd with an evil Circumſtance, it is ſo 
far evil and unlawful; and therefore, when 
my relieving the Poor is accompany'd with 
this evil Circumſtance of Ae my 
Creditors of their Due, I am ſo far bound 
in Conſcience not to relieve them; becauſe 
if I do, I muſt relieve them unjuſtly; and 
we are eſpecially to take care, that our Alms 
be juſt and righteous. It is true, thoſe un- 
happy Perſons, who cannot propoſe to them- 
ſelves, to pay their Creditors any thing more 
of their juſt Debts than wou'd almoſt be ta- 
ken for Charity, and yet can ſpare ſo ſmall 
a Dole from their own Neceſſities: Theſe 
we have before ſhewn, to be under an equal 
Duty of helping the Needs of others, as if 
they did not want themſelves to anſwer 
what they owe to their Creditors. 
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I cannot but again reflect on the Pleaſure 
there is in the chearful Practice of this Vir- 
tue. Human Nature within us, by a kind 
of ſympathetick Motion, exalts and raiſes 
it ſelf up. If Mercy be the Spring of our 
Alms, — will flow with a free Current; 
becauſe all the while I am watering others 
I ſhall feel the Refreſhment of my own 
Streams. When we beſtow our Alms with 
an unwilling Mind, tis plain it is not Mer- 
cy, but Shame, or Fear, or Importunity 
which moves us; there is then no Virtue 
in them, nor can we expect that any Re- 
ward ſhould attend them. To contribute 
towards another's Relief, becauſe we are 
aſham'd or afraid to do otherwiſe, is rather 
paying a Tax than giving an Ams; and when 
nothing can be wrung out of me, but what 
is deſtrained by Importunity, I give not for 
the Poor's Relief, but for my own Peace 
and Quiet. What Virtue is it for a Man 
to give, only to get rid of a Dun? To ren- 
der Alms virtuous they muſt be generous, 
and to deſerve Reward we muſt expect none. 
They muſt flow, like Water from the Spring, 
in natural and unforced Streams, and not 
be pump'd from us by Importunity or Shame. 
That our Charity ſhou'd be extenſive, as 
well in the Portion as in the Object, we 
have ſhewn in the foregoing Pages : To 
which may be added, That the gn of 


Alms, which are the Fruits of Mercy, be- 
ing to redreſs the poor Man's Miſery, to 
ſatisfie his craving Hunger, and reſcue him 

from the pinching Neceſſities under which 

he groans and languiſhes; it meaſures its 

Alms accordingly, and proportions them to 

the Wants it ſupplies. Its aim being, not 

only to reſcue the Miſerable from extreme 

Miſery, bur alfo, according to its Power, 

to render them happy. It does not think 

it ſufficient to deliver the Needy from ex- 
treme Want and Famine, but covets alſo 
to render their Lives happy, and give them 

a comfortable Enjoyment. of themſelves; 
For merely to keepa Man from famiſhing, 

looks rather like a Defign to prolong his 

Torment, and fpin out the Duration of his 
Miſery, than to contribute to his Eaſe and 

Happineſs. If we intend this Happineſs, as 
wie muſt do if we have a merciful Intenti- 

on, we ſhall endeavour, not only to enable 

him to live, but to live comfortably, and 
| accordingly proportion our Alms. 

In times of Vickbefs, or ſ{carceneſs of 
Work, in dearneſs of Provifions, or in the 
beginning of Arreſts of poor Men, before the 

Perſon has devour'd them; or, after a great 
Loss when their Fortunes are ſinking, and a 
ſmall Support may keep their Head above 

Water: In a Word, when they are young 
and capable of Inſtruction, and their Friends 
. are 


the placing them out to ſome honeſt Trade 
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are not capable of diſpoſing of them; when 


may prevent their turning Thieves or Beg- 
gars, and render them uſeful to their Rela- 
tions, their Friends, and the Publick: When 
they are ſetting up with an inſufficient Stock, 
and a little Help may encourage their Dili- 
gence; theſe and ſuch like are Seaſons of 
Alms, in which, by lending a helping Hand, 
we may reſcue many a poor Wretch out of a 
deep Abyſs of Miſery, and make their fu- 
ture Condition eaſie and proſperous. We 
muſt not reſerve our Charities to our laſt Will 
and Teſtament, but embrace all Opportu- 
nities while we are living, to give timely 
Relief to the Neceſſitous; otherwiſe we 
ſhall at our Death vainly pretend to give of 
our Subſtance, becauſe we then can kee 

it no longer, and it will be only a throw- 
ing over the Lading when the Ship is rea- 
dy to fink. He who deters his Alms, 
when proper Seaſons are preſented, is ſo 
far the Cauſe of all the conſequent Cala- 
mities which the Poor ſuffer by the want of 
them; and ſince the Deſign of Alms is to 
relieve the Sufferings of the Poor, 'tis doubt- 
leſs a Degree of Cruelty to prolong their 
Sufferings, by necdleſly delaying to relieve 
them. a, 5 wou'd think her a cruel Mo- 
ther. that having Bread enough and to ſpare, 
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a long unfatisfy'd Hunger, than to content 
its craving Appetite, by givingit ats Food in 
due Seaſon and ſure tis a great Defect of 
Compaſſion unneceſſarily to prolong the Sut- 
ferings of our indigent Brother, tho” it be 
but for a Day or an Honr, when we. have 
a preſent Opportunity to relieve him. And 
fince whatever Relief we deſign him, he 
muſt neceſſarily loſe fo much of it, as the 
time of our Delay amounts to; Mercy ob- 
liges us to relieve him quickly, and not ſut- 
fer him to pine away while our Charity is 
growing. 75 
In giving of Alms as well as other Chri- 
ſtian Duties, Diſcretion and Prudence ought 
to be obſerv'd, for thus the Royal Prophet 
tells us, A good Man ſbeweth Favour, and lend- 
eth, and will guide his Affairs with Diſcretion. 
Unleſs then Prudence be the Diſpenſer of 
our Alms, Mercy will miſs of what it aims at 
and deſigns by them, which is to do good to 
the Poor, to ſupply their Neceſſities, and 
give them a comfortableEnjoyment of them- 
elves : Inſtead of which, if we do not ma- 
nage our ſelves with Prudence, we ſhall ma- 
ny times create Neceſſities by ſupplying 
them, and encreaſe and multiply the Miſeric 


of the World by an unskillful Endeavour to 
_ redreſs them. It being with Alms as with 
Eſtates, where half of the Riches conſiſts 

in the Diſcretion of the Owner, and thoſe 
very 
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very Charities which are diſtributed by a 
blind Superſtition, or a fooliſh Pity, do ma- 
ny times do more hurt than good. What 
Harveſt can the World reap — this pre- 
cious Seed of our Alms, when they are ſown 
with a careleſs or unskilful Hand? When 
they are either thrown on a Heap to uſeleſs 
or ſuperſtitious Purpoſes, or ſcatter'd at all 
Adventures, without any Diſtinction of the 
cultivated from the fallow Ground. Thus 
the Birds of Prey, uſeleſs Tm Drones 
and Beggars, devour and eat them up, while 
the modeſt, impotent, and laborious Poor, 
are utterly deſtitute and unprovided. 

We ought to exerciſe our Prudence and 
Diſcretion in the Method of providing our 
Alms, in the Nature and Quality of them, 
as to the Proportions of them, and the man- 


ner of 8 them. To this end, Pru- 


dence will direct us not only to be frugal in 
our Expences, to pare off our Superfluities, 
and to be diligent and induſtrious in our Cal- 
lings, that we may have to give to them that 
need; but alſo to appropriate a certain part 
of our Revenues and Profits to thoſe pious 
Uſes, that ſo we may not be to ſeek for Alms 
upon ſudden and emergent Occaſions, but 
may always have a Fund ready to ſupply our 
daily Diſtribution; and if we take care not 
to alienate and embezle this Store, we ſhall 
always give with Chearfulneſs, which — 
275 c 
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bles the value of the Charity, both as to the 
Pleaſure we have in giving it, and the Poor 

in taking it. 2 | 
| Our Prudence is alſo to be exercis'd inthe 
Choice of the Objects of our Charity, take- 
ing Care that they be ſuch as do truly need 
and deſerve it. For unleſs we do ſo, we 
ſhall often encourage Vice inſtead of relie- 
ving Poverty, and be tempted by the cla- 
morous Importunities of idle and vicious 
Perſons, to proſtitute our Alms to their Sloth 
and Intemperance. How frequently do we 
ſee the imprudent Charities of well- diſpoſed 
Minds pour'd into thoſe Sinks of Filthineſs, 
and, like the Sacrifices of Bel, devoted to 
the importunate Luſts of idle Beggars and 
Drones, that are not ſo properly the Mem- 
bers as the Wens of the Body Politick, as 
being utterly uſeleſs to all its natural Ends, 
and only ferving to diſcover and bring Di- 
_ feaſcs upon it, drawing away the Nouriſh- 
- ment of it from its uſcful Parts and Mem- 
bers. Now what a Shame and Pity is it 
that theſe precious Fruits of Mercy ſhou'd 
be thus abus'd and miſemploy'd, to pamper 
a Company of devouring Vermin, whole 
Buſineſs it is to croak about the Streets, and 
wander from Door to Door, while many a 
3 induſtrious Family, that has more 
ouths to feed than Hands to W ork, lies 
dropping under its Wants and * 
| | V here- 
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Wherefore tho' the former are not to be 
altogether neglected, when their Needs are 
real and urgent, yet certainly Prudence will 
direct our Charity to ſuch Perſons as have 
either fallen from Riches to Poverty, and 
conſequently are leſs able to toil and drudge 
for Bread, or elſe ſuch as are either worn 
out by Labour, or diſabled from it by Sick- 
neſs, or oppreſt by ſuch a numerous Charge 
of Children, as does exceed their utmoſt 
Induſtry to maintain. In this Ground Pru- 
dence will adviſe us to ſow the main of our 


Charities, and not to throw it away with a 


careleſs Hand, upon the Barren Rocks and 

High- Ways, to be devoured by Vermin and 
Birds of Prey. | £5 
We have already obſerved that Prudence, 

in the determining the Nature and Quali 
of our Alms, will direct us to prefer thoſe 
which may ſerve a poor Man for a conſtant 
Proviſion, and put him in a fix'd way of li- 
ving, before thoſe that are tranſient, and 
only help in a Pang of Need, that juſt hold 
him up from periſhing for an Hour, but do 
not take him out of the Deep Waters. If 
the Perſon to whom we deſign a Relief, be 
fit and able to work, tis a much wiſer Cha- 
rity to provide him an Employment, or to 

contribute towards Ong him up in his 
Trade, than barely to relieve his preſent 
Neceſſities; becauſe by this means MM re- 
cve 
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- lieve him both for the preſent and for the 


future, converting our Alms into a ſtanding 
Maintenance; upon which Account, tis 
doubtleſs a very prudent Charity to contri- 
bute to the Erection and Support of publick 
Work-houſes for the Poor, where they and 
their Children may be provided with ſuch 
Work as they are capable of, and thereby 
be inur'd to Induſtry, and enabled to main- 
tain themſelves. Prudent Charity not only 
prefers ſuch Alms as draw after them a laſting 
ffect and Benefit, before ſuch as only ſup- 
Py tranſient Neceſſity; it alſo chuſes, if 
it be conſiſtent with Convenience, to give 
its Alms in Kind, rather than in Value, to 
ive Cloaths to. the Naked, and Food to the 
ungry, Phyſick to the Sick, and Books to 
the Uninſtructed; for tho' Money indeed 
Will anſwer all theſe Needs, yet we are not 
{ure it will be always laid out upon them. 
As to the ſtating the proportion of our 
Charity, every Man, as has been obſerv'd, 
mult be his own Caſuiſt. Tis true the Few: 
had a fix'd and itated Proportion, a double 
Tithing was preſcrib'd to them by the Law 
of Moſes, an annual Tythe of their Increaſe 
for the Maintenance of their Prieſts and ſa- 
cred Officers, and a third Year's Tything, 
which amounted to the thirtieth part of their 
Increaſe, and was directed for the Supply 
and Maintenance of the Poor. If _ a 
h ro- 
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Proportion was requir'd of the Jews, we 
may be ſure a greater is requir'd of us, whoſe 
Righteouſneſs muſt exceed the Righteouſneſs 
of the Scribes and Phariſees, if ever we mean 
to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. Di- 
vines have preſt this Duty of Charity as 
ractis'd by the Jews, in ſeveral Diſcourſes, 
bu I think that Moſes's legal Proviſion of 
the thirtieth part was of the ſame kind as our 
own legal Proviſion in the Poors-Tax, and 
does not regard that part of Charity which 
we are treating of, the private Practice of 
it, what is voluntary and chearful, not what 
is conſtrain d or enjoin'd by Law. In the 
Exerciſe of this Virtue God has not deter- 
min'd the exact Proportions, and it is im- 
poſſible for us to do it, where there are ſuch 
different Cireumſtances and Abilities, in this 
Matter. We muſt therefore leave Men, who 
beſt underſtand their own Condition, to the 
Guidance of their own Conſcience and Diſ- 
cretion.. They are, in the firſt place, to 
conſider what is requiſite to ſupport them 
in the Condition of their Birth, their Place, 
Office, or Family, and to the Diſcharge 
of their ſeveral Obligations. For Prudence 
does not require of all, the ſame Proportions 
of Charity. Some may afford a twentieth, 
others a thirtieth, and to others, whoſe 
Children and Dependents are numerous, or 
whoſe Fortunes are clogg'd and entangled, 


the 
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the hundredth part may be over - meaſure. 
According as the Heap is, the wiſe Man is 
to ſow and diſtribute; ſubſtracting not only 
what will ſupport his Life, but alſo what 
will maintain the Decency of his Eſtate and 
Perſon, and that not only as to preſent 
Needs, but alſo as to future Neceſſities, and 
very probable Contingencies. However, tho 
People are not to beggar themſelves ro cn- 
rich others; tho' they are not to give the 
Poor abundantly, but ſufficiently, according 
to their Abilities, yet it is doubtleſs much 
ſafer to exceed than to fall ſhort of our due 
„ | 
aving fix*d the Proportions of your E- 
ſtate for your Charity, you ought in the 
next Place to adviſe with your Prudence in 
what Proportions to diſtribute it. And here 
Prudence will direct you to differ in your 
Diſtributions, according to the different 
Circumſtances of thoſe you deſign to relieve 
by them. Prudence directs you to give to 
ſuch as are of a lower Rank, by little and 
little, according to their — Neceſ- 
ſities; to which you are not always to li- 
mit your Alms, but ſometimes to extend 
them even to their Refreſhment and Re- 
creation; that ſo together with their Toil 
and Drudgery, they may now and then en- 
joy ſome Sabbath for the Eaſe of human 
eature. But to ſuch whoſe Fortunes arc 


by 
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by Loſs and Accident ſunk, both Decency 
and Mercy require us to enlarge the Pro- 
portion of our Alms, conſidering how great 
a Fall it is from Plenty to Neceſſity, and 
conſequently how much more is neceſſary to 
raiſe up ſuch dejected Creatures, who are ſo 
unacquainted with Miſery, into any Degree 
of Comfort or Self- Enjoyment. Prudence 


will farther direct us to ſearch and find out 


juſt Needs, and prevent the Poor from ask- 
ing, by ſurprizing them with a Kindneſs 
which they did not look for. This will 
{trengthen their Faith in the Providence of 
God, who thus creates them Friends out of 
the Duſt, and brings them Supplies without 

and beyond their Eupeskation, Prudence 
will reſtrain us from upbraiding thoſe we 
give to, or from aſſuming by it a Lordly 
upertority over our Fellow-Creatures and 
Fellow-Chriſtians; that wou'd be to feed 
them with a bit and a knock, and ſophiſti- 
cate our Mony with Cruelty. When any 
wretched Creature wou'd borrow or beg 
of us, Prudence will adviſe us not to turn 
him away with Scorn, nor yet to remove 
him at a Diſtance with ſigns of Diſdain or 
contemptuous Violence; but if we ſee Rea- 
ſon to grant him his Requeſt, to do it with 
ready and open Hand. Thus the Freeneſs 
of our Charity enhanſes the Comfort of it; 
and what we deſign'd for a Relief and Suc- 
cour, 
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cour, will leave no Sting behind it in the 
Mind of the Receiver. We ought above 
all things to take eſpecial Care not to op- 
prot the Modeſty of the Humble, eſpecial- 
y of thoſe that have been us'd to give and 


not to receivez not to relieve them with 


lofty Looks or angry Words, or a ſcornful 
and ſevere Behaviour; neither ſhou'd we ex- 


poſe their Poverty by divulging the Chari- 


ty, or conveying it to them in the open 
View of the World; but to hand our Re- 
lief to them in ſuch a ſecret and benign, 
courteous and obliging Manner, as that 
they may receive it with Chearfulneſs, and 
without Bluſhing and Confuſion. | 
Ho contrary to this human and grateful 
way of giving is the manner of the. great 
Ones of the World in our Time? When 
they give, 'tis commonly with a Look that 
either ſhews the Gift to be extorted by Im- 
portunity, or beſtow'd as a Dole to Slaves; 
they ſeem to affect this ſhocking fort of 
Bounty, to prevent their. being again im- 
portun'd, or Peoples thinking they thought 
it a Duty to be charitable. Not conſidering 
that thoſe that want, have really a kind of 
Property in the ſmall of their Eſtates, which 
Charity ſhou'd lay by for them; that their 
Diſtribution is not a Work of Supexeroga - 
tion, and which they might haye done or 
not done with the ſame Innocence. They 
are 
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are always indebted to the Neceſſities of o- 
thers; theſe Debts are truly Debts of Ho- 
nour, and.ought to be firſt diſcharg'd; they 
are not left at liberty to give if they pleaſe, 
or to let it alone, We have ſhewn how 
they are not only encourag'd in, but com- 
manded to, the Performance of this Duty; 
which indeed is not perform'd when the 
haughty and rude Air of the Giver takes a- 
way from the Receiver the Reliſh of the 
Comfort he propos'd to himſelf from the 
Charity he apply'd to him for. As for thoſe 
whoſe conſtant Neceſſities have habituated 
them to ask and receive with more Confi- 
dence and Aſſurance, we ſhou'd in Prudence 
convey our Alms to them with ſuch a Mix- 
ture of Severity and Sweetnels, as neither to 
encourage them to grow upon our Charity, 
nor drive them into Deſperation of it. Peo- 
ple wou'd not be fo vain in their Manner of 
giving Alms, nor ſo ſparing in the Meaſure 
of it, if they wou'd conſider that the whole 
Series of God's Providence, is little elſe but a 
continu'd Dole of Alms and Charities to his 
Creatures. It was his Charity that founded 
this vaſt and magnificent Hoſpital of the 
World, that ftock'd it with ſuch a number- 
leſs Swarm of Creatures, and endow'd it with 
ſuch plentiful Proviſions for the Support and 
Maintenance of them all. We do all of us 
lye upon his Alms, and depend on his "ug 
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leſs Charity for every Breath of Air we draw, 

for every Bit of Bread we eat, and for eve 
Rag of Cloaths we wear: Indeed what are al 
the good things of this World, but ſo ma- 
ny Arguments of his infinite Liberality ? 
Look every where about Nature, conſider 
the whole Tenor of his Providence, ſurvey 
all the Works and Actions of his Hands, you 
ſhall find them all conſpiring in that amiable 
Character given of him by the Pſalmiſt, Tho, 
art good, and doſt good. In relieving there- 
fore the Neceſſities of others we act the Part, 
and the beſt Part too, of the Almighty Fa- 
ther of Beings, who ſits at the upper End 
of the Table, and carves to his whole Crea- 
tion. The charitable Man is a God to the 
Unfortunate, imitating the Mercics of God; 
for Man has in nothing ſo near a Reſem- 
blance of Ged as in doing good, which is 
doubtleſs the moſt Divine andGod-like thing 
that a Creature is capable of. What then can 
be more honourable and becoming to him, 
than to tread in the Footſteps of Fis Crea- 
tor, to tranſcribe his Nature and Actions, 
and be a kind of Vice-God in the World? 
Surely did we but underſtand and conſider, 
how divinely Magnificent it is to ſupply the 
Neceſſities, and contribute to the Happinels 
of others, we ſhou'd court it as our higheſt 
Preferment, and bleſs God upon our 3 
nees, 


der 
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Knees, for deeming us worthy of ſuch an 
illuſtrious Employment; and that among the 


numerous 1 he has heap'd upon us, 


he has vouchſafed to admit us to ſhare with 
himſelf the Glory of doing Good. His only Son, 
Jeſus Chriſt, forſook his Father's Boſom, and 


came down from Heaven into our Nature to 


relieve a poor periſhing World, and reſcue it 
from eternal 8 What a glorious 
Recommendation is this of Charity? He 
choſe rather to do Good upon Earth, than to 
reign over Angels in Heaven: The ſole Buſi- 
nels he thought worthy of himſelf while he 
was here, was to feed the Hungry, to curethe 
Blind and the Lame, to reſtore the Sick, to 
inſtruct the Ignorant, and reclaim the Rebel- 


lious. This was the Drift of all his Actions, 


this the Subject of his Miracles, this the 
Scope of all his Doctrines; his whole Life 
was nothing elſe but a continu'd Train of Be- 
neficences; he went about doing Good. Con- 
ſider this, ye hard- hearted Chriſtians; you 
who ſtop your Ears againſt the poor Man's 
Cries! What wou'd your bleſſed Lord have 
done, had he been in your Caſe and Circum- 
ſtances? Wou'd he, who had ſo much Com- 
paſſion on the Multitude, as to work a Mi- 
lacle to feed them, have turn'd that miſe- 
rable, Wretch away as you do, without the 
leaſt Dram of Comfort and Relief? Wou'd 
he, whoſe Heart and Hand was always open 
Vo I.. I. 2 to 
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to the Poor and Miſerable, have deſpis'd the 
_ Man's Moans as you do? Peruſe the 

attern of his Life; {tan over his whole 
Behaviour, and ſee if there be any one A- 
Etion in all this great Exemplar, that does 
not upbraid you, and cry ſhame upon you, 
for calling your ſelf, ſo narrow, cruel, and 
ſtingy a Creature, one of his Diſciples, 
who was ſo merciful], generous, and liberal 
a Maſter. If fo, learn for the future, ei- 
ther to be ſo honeſt as to follow his Ex- 
ample, or ſo modeſt as to diſclaim any Re- 
lation to him. Farther; To ſuppoſe our 
ſelves Independent Poſſeſſors of our out- 
ward Enjoyments and Abilities to do good 
ro others, 1s in effect to diveſt God of his 
Dominion, and ſtrip him into an inſignifi- 
cant Cypher, that only fits above in the 
Heavens with his Arms folded in his Bo- 
ſom, and not concerning himſelf in the Af 
fairs of this lower World ; looking down 
only from his Throne to pleaſe himſelf, by 
ſeeing Men ſcrambling for their ſeveral 
Shares of it. But if we ſuppoſe him, as we 
have infinite Reaſon to do, the Almighty 
Author, and Supream Diſpoſer of all 2 
we mult acknowledge, that 'tis from his 


overflowing Bounty that we derive what- 
ever we poſſeſs; that tis the Gold of his 
Mines which enriches us, the Crops of his 
Fields which feeds us the Fleeces 5 - 
; | | calls 


Beaſts which cloath us, and that every good 
thing we enjoy, is handed to us by the Mi- 
niſtry of his all- diſpoſing Providence; ſince 
we owe all to his Bounty, and in our great 
eſt Flouriſh are but his Alms-men and Pen- 


foners, how deeply are we oblig'd to re- 


turn to bim the Oblations of Love and 
Thankſgiving? And ſince Love and Gra- 
titude conſiſt, either in the Affection of the 
Mind, or in the verbal Signification of it, 
or in the effectual Performance of good 
things to the Perſons whom we thank and 
love; this laſt is the moſt compleat and 
ſubſtantial Expreſſion of the Reality of our 
Words and Affections. For tho' Good-will- 
is indeed the Root of Love and Gratitude, 
yet it lying under Ground, and out of ſight, 
we cannot conclude its Being and Life with- 
out viſible Fruits of Beneficence to the Per- 
ſon whom we thank and love. As for good 
Words, they are at beſt but the Leaves of 
Gratitude and Love, but 'tis good Works 
that are the real Fruits of them, by which 
their Sincerity is demonſtrated : For as no 
Man does ever impreſs a falſe Stamp upon 
the fineſt Metal, ſo coſtly Thanks and Love 
areſeldom counterfeit. *Tis to avoid giving 
any thing, or being at any trouble, that Men 
do ſo often orgs and feign, pretending to 
make up, in wiſ ing well, the Befeck do- 
ing ſo, and paying . 15 Words inſtead of 


2 Things. 
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Things. But where Works are wanting, 


there no Expreſſion of our Love and Gra- 
titude can either be real in it ſelf, or ac- 
ceptable to God. We may ſpare our Breath 


as well as our — for the empty Hand 
gives the Lye to a full Mouth and all our 


verbal Praiſes of God, when we will part 


with nothing for his ſake, are only ſo many 
trifling Compliments and downright Moc- 


keries: But then do our Gratitude und. 
Love to God diſcover their Reality, when 


it appears by our Actions, that we think no- 
thing too dear for him, when for his ſake, 
who hath fed and cloath'd us, and abundant- 


ly ſupplied our Neceſſities, we are ready up- 
on al 


n all Opportunities, to feed, and cloath, 
and ſupply the Neceſſities of others. And 
can we think any thing too dear to expreſs 
our Gratitude to him, upon whoſe over- 
flowing Bounty we depend for every Bleſ- 
fing we have or hope for; who has provi- 
dec. not only this temporal World for our 
Bodies, but alſo an eternal Heaven for our 
Souls, and has ſent his Son to us from his 
own Boſom, to tread out our way to it, and 
conduct us thither? Or can we think any 
Thanks too coltly for that bleſſed Son, who 

radg'd not to comedown from Heaven in- 
to this Vale of Miſeries, and pour out his 
Flood for our fakes? Was it not much har- 
der for him to part with Heaven, than tis 
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for you to part with a little Money? And 
can you think it much to beſtow an Alms 
for his ſake, who grudg'd not to lay down 
his Life for yours? This is the Argument 
of the Apoſtle, For ye know the Grace of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that tho" he was rich, 
yet for your ſakes he became poor, that ye thro' 
his Poverty might be rich. If Men wou'd ſe- 
riouſly conſider the high Obligation they 
are charg'd with to give Alms, on the Ac- 
counts of God and our Saviour, they would 
not need ſo many Motives to it; but really 
Charity is become ſo cold and dead, there 
is hardly any thing but Form remaining in 
it. We give ſometimes becauſe we fee o. 
thers do it, and wou'd not be ſingular: Bu: 
alas, we ſhou'd give, as thoſls who know 
that God lends the poor Man his Name, 
and allows him to ask our Succours for his 
lake: He gives him Credit from himſelf to 
us for what he ſtands in need of, and bids 
him charge what he receives upon his 
Account; permitting us to reckom him 
oblig'd by it, and to write him down our 
Debtor. When we ſtop our Ears to the 
Cries of the Poor, God takes himſelf to be 
repulſt by us, and intgrprets it as a rude Af- 
front offer'd to his own Perſon, it being of- 
ter'd to one that bears his Name, and wears 
his Livery : For the poor Man's Rags are 
a Badge of his Relation to God, and his 
9 Wants 
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Wants are the Mouths by which God him- 
ſelf intreats our Relief; aſſuring us that he 
will place it to Account, and take it as 
kindly at our Hands, as if we had reliev'd 
him in his own Perſon, as we have more than 
once proy'd from his own Word. Shou'd 
we not break out into theſe holy Expoſtu— 
lations then, rather than heſitate the leaſt in 
the Practice of this Duty of Charity? 0h 
bleſſed God, that thou ſhouldff own thy ſelf my 
Debtor, only for repaying thee a part of what 
thou haſt lent me, and of what is ftill thy own 
by an unalienable Property: That thou, who art 
#he great Landlord of the World, ſbouldſt thus 
acknowledge thy ſelf indebted to thy poor Te- 
nant, for paying thee a ſmall Quitsrent, a 
Peppercorn of Homage, for what I hold in thy 
Right, and by thy Bounty! For thus it is, 
God lends us our Eſtates, and then writes 
himſelf our Debtor for that ſmall Part which 
we repay him in the Works of Piety and 
Charity. And as God puts our Alms to his 
own Account, ſo docs our Saviour alſo; In. 
aſmuch as ye have done it unto one of the leaſ 
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Redeemer {end a poor Wretch to me in their 
own Name and Perſon, and deſire me for 
their Sakes, and upon their Accounts, to 
relieve him, can I be either ſo ungrateful to 
them, to whom ] am indebted for all that 
1 have or hope for, or ſo wanting to my 
own Intereſt, as to neglect ſo fair an Op- 
portunity of making them ſome Return of 
their Favours, and obliging them by it, to 
heap more Favours upon me? For when 
in giving to the Poor I give to God and to 
Chriſt, what glorious Compenſation may I 
expect from ſuch kind and liberal Payma- 
ſters? Tho' God may ſometimes defer, yet 
he never gets to return a charitable Work: 
You may ſafely depend upon it, that ſo much 
as ye have beſtow'd in Works of Charity, 
ſo much, with vaſt Increaſe and Intereſt, you 
have ſecur'd to you in the Hands of God, 
who will either return it to Ju hither in 
temporal Bleſſings; or, which is a thouſand 
times better, repay it to you with infinite 
Intereſt, in the Weight of your eternal 
Crown. Thus by * Alms we tranſ- 
mit our periſhable Wealth to Heaven be- 
fore us, as it were, by Bills of Exchange, 
to be repaid us when we come there in e- 
verlaſting 1 e When by relieving the 
poor Man's Wants, we may thus tranſmute 
our Droſs into Gold; and which is more, 
our periſhing Gold into immortal Glory, 

4 ©- what 
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what Man in his Wits wou'd refuſe any 
fair Opportunity of s ſuch a bleſſed 
Exchange? The Duty of Charity is of ſo 
very great Importance to our preſent and 
future Felicity, that we have extended our 
Conſiderations upon it to a more than or- 
dinary Length. The exciting Chriſtians to 
the Exerciſe of it for their own Sakes, and 
for the Sakes of the Poor and Needy, the 
Naked and Hungry, has been ſo much 
our Endeavour, that we may perhaps be 
thought too importunate our 1 and to 


have enforc'd one thing too much, and too 


often: but as there can hardly be any thing 
ſaid too often, which ſerves to impreſs this 
Virtue on the Mind, ſo there can be too 
much laid of nothing, that tends to make 
us more Virtuous and more Happy. 
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NE way ſay more hard things 
l againſt Envy, than _ the 
wi OV 8: moſt tormenting, Diſeaſe; tis 
tull of Pain, and a great In- 
ſtrument of Vexation It eats 
the Fleſh, dries up the Marrow, makes hol- 
low Eyes, lean Cheeks, and a pale Face; it 
is no more nor no leſs than a direct Reſolu- 
tion never to enter into Heaven by the way 
of noble Pleaſure taken in the good of o- 
thers. It is moſt contrary to God, and the 
very Reverſe of the Felicities and Actions 
of Heaven, where every Star encreaſes the 
Light of the other, and the multitude of 
Gueſts at the Supper of the Lamb, makes the 
eternal Meal more a Feſtival. It is perfect - 
ly the State of Hell, and the Paſſion of De- 
vils, for they do nothing but deſpair in 
themſelves, and envy others Quiet and Safe- 
ty, and yet cannot rejoyce either in their 
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Good or their Evil; tho' they endeavour to 
hinder thar, or procure this with all the De- 
vicesand Arts of Malice, and of a great Un- 
derſtanding. Envy can ſerve no End in the 
World; it cannot pleaſe any thing, nor do 
any thing, nor hinder any thing, but the 
Content and Happineſs of him that has it: 
It can never pretend to Juſtice, as Hatred 
and Uncharitableneſs ſometimes may : for 
there may be Cauſes of Hatred, I may have 
Wrong Jong me, and then Hatred has ſome 
pretence, tho' no juſt Argument; whereas 
no Man is unjuſt or injurious for being pro- 
ſperous and wiſe. Many Men therefore 
7 to hate another, but no Man owns 

nvy, as being an Enmity and Diſpleaſure 
for no Cauſe but Goodneſs or Pelicity. 
Envious Men are like Caterpillars, that de- 
light moſt to devour ripe and excellent 
Fruits. Envy is the baſeſt of all Crimes; 
for Malice and Anger are appeas'd with 
Benefirs, bur Envy 1s exaſperated, as envy- 
ing the Fortunate both the Power and the 
Will to do good; it never leaves murmur- 
ing, till the envy'd Perſon be levell'd, and 
then only the Vultur leaves to eat the Li- 
ver. If his Neighbour be made Miſerable, 
the envious Man may be himſelf troubled, 
but his Sorrow is ſelfiſh 3 and he does not ſo 
much pity the Miſerable as himſelf, for being 
pable to the fame Misfortune. T _ is 
es OMe» 
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ſomething more {laviſh in this than in any 


other Paſſion ; it confeſſes a Superiority in 
the Object it works upon, either in Merit 
or in Fortune, and hates it for that Subje- 
ction, which perhaps is only a Dream of his, 
and a Diſeaſe of his Imagination. We have 


been talking of its oppoſite, Charity; and 


by examining the Beauty of that Virtue, 
we ſhall the better ſee the Deformity of 
this Vice. * 

It is an Argument of a great and generous 
Mind, to employ our ſelves in doing Good, 
to extend our Thoughts and Care to the 
Concernments of others, and to uſe our Pow - 
er and Endeavours for their Benefit and Ad- 
vantage, becauſe it ſhews an Inclination and 
Deſire in us, to have others happy as well as 
our ſelves. Thoſe who are of a narrow and 


_ envious Spirit, of a mean and ſordid Diſpo- 


ſition, love to contract themſelves within 
themſelves, and like the Hedgehog, to ſhoot 


out their Quills at every one that comes near 


them; they take care of no body but them- 
ſelves, an&Tooliſhly think their own Hap- 

ineſs the greater, becauſe they have it a- 
E and to themſelves. But the nobleſt and 
moſt heavenly Diſpoſitions, think them- 
ſelves happieſt when others ſhare with them 
in their Happineſs. Of all Beings, God is 


the fartheſt removed from Envy; and the 


nearer any Creature approaches to him, 
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the farther it is off from this helliſh Qua- 
lity and Diſpoſition. It is the temper of 
the Devil to grudge Happineſs to others; 
he envy'd that Man ſhould be in Paradiſe 
when he was caſt out of Heaven. 

Other Perfections are of a more melan- 
cholick and ſolitary Diſpoſition, and ſhine 
| brighteſt when they are alone, or attain'd to 
but by a few; once make them common, 
and they loſe their Luſtre. But it is the 
Nature of Goodneſs to communicate it ſelf, 
and the farther it ſpreads, the more glorious 
it is; God reckons it as one of the moſt 
glorious Titles, as the brighteſt Gem in his 
Diadem, The Lord, mighty to ſave, he de- 
lights not to ſhew his Sovercignty in ruining 
the Innocent, and deſtroying helpleſs Crea- 
tures; that is the Property of Sovereign 
Tyranny upon Earth: Cruel and arbitrary 
Princes think, they never exert their Digni- 
ty with ſo much Luſtre, as when it is exer- 
cis'd in Acts of Severity and Blood; as if 
Miſchief was inſeparable from Power; but 
God delights in relieving the Helpleſs and 
Innocent, and to the Devil belongs the Ti- 
tle of The Deſtroyer. 

Without the Quality of Goodneſs, all o- 
ther Perfections wou'd change their Nature, 
and loſe their Excellency; great Power and 
W . ſdom wou'd be terrible, and raiſe nothing 
but Dr. a1 and Suſpicion in us. Power with - 
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out Goodneſs, is Tyranny and Oppreſſion, 
and Wiſdom is Craft and Treachery. Tis 
needleſs to reduce this to Example. A Being 
indued with Knowledge and Power, and yet 
wanting Goodneſs, wou'd be nothing elſe 
but an irreſiſtible Evil, and an omnipotent 
Miſchief. We admire Knowledge, andare 
afraid of Power, and ſuſpe& Wiſdom; but 
we can heartily love nothing but Goodneſs, 
or ſuch Perfections as are in Conjunction with 
it; for Knowledge and Power may be in a 
Nature contrary to God; the Devil has 
theſe Perfections in an excelling Degree. 
When all is done, nothing argues a great 
and generous Mind but only neſs, 
which is a Propenſion and Diſpoſition to 
make others happy, and a readineſs to do them 
all the kind Offices we can. A conſidering 
y Man cannot without Aſtoniſhment ſee, that 
- tho' the Concerns of Men are all diſpos'd by 
[= an unerring Wiſdom, and acknowledged by 
if themſelves to be ſo, yet that ſcarce any Man 
it is pleas'd. The truth is, we haye general- 
d ly in us the worlt Part of the Levellers 
. z and tho' we can very content= 
edly behold Multitudes below us, yet are 
o- we impatient to ſee any above us; not on- 
e, ly the Foot complains that it is not the Hand, 
1d but the Zar becauſe it is not the Eye. Not 
g only the lowermoſt but the higher Ranks 
h- WW of Men are uneaſie, if there be any one Step 
ut a | above 
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above them. Nay, ſo importunate is this 
aſpiring Humour, that we ſee Men are for- 
ced to feed it, tho* but with Air and Sha- 
dows. He that cannot make any real Ad- 
vance in his Quality, will yet do it in Effi- 

ie, in all little Gayeties and Pageantries of 
it; and if he cannot effect ſo much as that, 
that Canker, Envy, gnaws his Heart, and 
feeds upon his very Vitals. Many Men have 
created Wants, merely out of envy of other 
Men's Abundance. Lucifer was happy enough 
in his original State, yer cou'd not think him- 


ſelf ſo, becauſe he was not lite the moſt High ; 


and when by that inſolent Ambition he had 
forfeited Bliſs, it has ever ſince been an Ag- 
gravation of his Torment, that Mankind is 
aſſum'd to a Capacity of it; and according- 
ly, he makes it the Deſign of his envious 
nduſtry to defeat him. How perfectly are the 
two firſt Parts of this Copy tranfcrib'd by 
thoſe, who firſt cannot be ſatisfy'd with a- 
y inferior Degree of Proſperity, and then 
het their Impatience with other Men's 

. Enjoyment of what they cannot attain? "Tis 
Much to be doubted, that they who go thus 
far, may compleat the Parallel; and endea- 
your, when they have Opportunity, toun- 
dermine that Happineſs they envy. There- 
fore ſince the Devil is ſo apt to impreſs his 
whole Image, where he has drawn any of his 
Lineaments, it concerns us warily to guard 
5 Our 
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our ſelyes, and by a Chriſtian Sympathy 
with our Brethren, to make the Comfort of 
others an Allay, not an Improvement, of our 
Miſeries * the Virtue we have ſo 
largely treated of, has a ſtrange Magnetick 
Power, and attracts the Concerns of our 
Brethren to us; he who has it in his Breaft 
can never want Refreſhment, whilſt any 
about him are happy; for by adopting their 
Intereſts, he ſhares in their Joys: Fabre, 
tho' an Alien, rejoyced for all the Good God 
bad done to Iſrael; and why ſhou'd not we 
have as ſenſible a Concurrence with our Fel- 
low Chriſtians! He who has ſo, will find 
ſomething to balance his own Sufferings. 
One wou'd think that fo 2 and ſo im- 
potent a Vice as Envy, ſhou'd not be fo 
revalent ; but ſuch is the pride of Man's 
art, that it cannot eaſily be brought to 
be in Humour with Subjection of any kind 
and we are commonly ſo favourable to our 
ſelves, as to make up in our own Imagina- 
tion, the Loſs of thoſe Advantages we en- 
vy in others; which Vanity will go a great 
way to take off the Rancour of this Vice, 
where Religion and Virtue have not ſup- 
preſt it. \ 


DETRA- 
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$76 Believe there is hardly a Man 
living, who is the lea 83 
7 8 ſant with Men or Things 
2 0 $55 and preſent, either in Life En 
— iiſtory, but will acknowledge 
that Detraction was never carry'd to ſuch an 
Extravagance as it has been lately with us 
in England. Some Hints have been given 
of it in the foregoing Pages. I ſhall now 
conſider this Vice more tully, and expoſe 
the Guilt and the Miſchief of it, which will 
doubtleſs be confirm'd by all our Expe- 
riences. 


1 
A 


In doin 5 this it will be neceſſary to diſ- 


courſe of Detraction in all the parts of it, as 
well that of the Tongue as that of the Pen. 
And if there be thoſe that fretch their 
Mouths againſt Heaven, we are not to won- 
der if there be more that will ſhoot their Ar- 
rows, even bitter Words, againſt the beſt 
Men upon Earth. It was done in David's 


time; God and good Men, as the Royal _ 
mil 
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miſt aſſures us, had the Mouths of wicked Men 
ſtretch'd againſt them. 

As Detraction is, in ſome Inſtances, one 
of the higheſt Sins, ſo 'tis certainly one of 
| the moſt common, and eſpecially of late. 
By being ſo common it becomes inſenſible, 
and is a Vice that above all others ſeems to 
have maintain'd not only its Empire but its 
Reputation too. Menare not yet convinc'd 
heartily that 'tis a Sin; or if any, not of fo 
deep a Die, or ſo wide an Extent, as it is. 
They have, if not falſe, yet imperfect No- 
tions of it; and by not knowing how far its 
Circle reaches, do often, like young Con- 
jurers, ſtep beyond the Limits of their Safe- 
ty. Many who wou'd ſtartle at an Oath, 
whoſe Stomachs as well as Contciences 
wou'd recoil at an Obſcenity, do yet flide 
glibly into a Detraction; which yet me- 
thinks Perſons otherwiſe of ſtrict Converſa- 
tion ſhou'd not frequently and habitually do, 
had not their eaſie Thoughts of the Guilt 
6. ſmoothed the way it. | 

Detraction is a flat Contradiction to the 
wont Rule of Charity, the loving our Neigh- 
ur as our ſelves; that which at once vio- 
lates the Sum of the whole ſecond Table of 
the Law, (for ſo our Saviour renders it) 

t muſt be lookt on as no trifling inconſidera- 

58 ble Guilt. The very Signification of the 

* Word ſhews tis a ſort of Robbery commit- 
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ted on your Neighbour; it ſignifying the 
withdrawing or taking off from a thing; and 
as it 1s apply'd to the Reputation, it de- 
notes the impairing and leſſening a Man in 

int of Fame, rendring him leſs valu'd and 
eſteem'd by others; which is the final Aim 
of Detraction, tho' purſu'd by various Means. 
It is juſtly lookt on as one of the moſt 
unkind Deſigns one Man can have upon a- 
nother, there being implanted in every 
Man's Nature a great Tenderneſs of Repu- 
tation; and to be careleſs of it is taken for 
a Mark of a degenerous Mind. On which 
Account it may be preſumed, That he 
who will ſell his own Fame, will alſo ſell 
the publick Intereſt. *Tis true, many 
have improvd this too far, blown up this 
Spark into ſuch Flames of Ambition as have 
ſet the World into a Combuſtion ; ſuch as 
Alexander, Ceſar, and others, who facri- 
fic'd Hecatombs to their Fame, fed it up 
to a Prodigy upon a Canabal Diet, the 
Fleſh of Men. In our Days we have ſeen 
the chief Reaſon for the moſt unjuſt and 
bloody Wars been wound up in the ſingle 
Phraſes of our Honour and our Glory ; yet e- 
ven theſe Exceſſes ſerve to evince the uni- 
verſal Conſent of Mankind, that Reputati- 
on is a valuable and deſirable Thing. Nor 
have we only the Sufrage of Man, but the 
Atteſtation of God himſelf A good Nam: 
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is better than great Riches: Again, A good 
Name is better than precious Ointment. And 
the more to recommend it, he propoſes it 
as a Reward to Piety and Virtue, as he me- 
naces the contrary to Wickedneſs; The 
Memory of the Fuſt ſhall be bleſſed, but the 
Name of the Wicked ſhall rot. Accordingly 
good Men have in their Eſtimate rank'd 
their Names the next Degree to their Souls, 
preferr'd them before Goods or Life. In- 
deed tis that which gives an inferior ſort of 
Immortality, and makes us even in this 
World ſurvive our ſelves; this part of us 
alone continues verdant in the Grave, and 
ields Perfume when we are Stench and 
ottenneſs: The Confideration whereof 
has ſo prevail'd with the more generous 
Heathens, that they have chearfully quitted 
Life in Contemplation of it. 3dr 
The Love of Liberty and Glory has been 
always bleſt with the Applauſe of Poſterity, 
however it may be depreſt in the Purſuits 
of it. Tyranny and the Creatures of 'Ty- 
rants deſpiſe that good Name, whoſe Odor 


s richer than the richeſt Perfumes; they 


being black themſelves, deſire nothing but 
to * others; they confound Fame 
and Infamy, they indulge their Luſt of 
Power, and look on every thing elſe as in- 
ſipid or ridiculous; they are inſenſible of 


can 
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can ſay of them, as long as they can cut it 
out for it. But as theſe are Monſters in 
Morality, ſo nothing can be argu'd from 
their Practices againſt the common Opini- 
on of all honeſt Men. Such will always 


be impatient when their Reputation is in- 


vaded. To what Danger, to what Guilt, 
does ſometimes the very Fancy of a Re- 

roach hurry Men ? It makes them real- 
ly forfeit that Virtue from whence all 


true Reputation ſprings, and loſe the Sub- 


3 by too greedy catching at the Sha- 
ow. | 

Since Reaſon ſets Fame at ſo high a Rate, 
and Paſſion at a higher, we may conclude 
the violating this Intereſt one of the great- 
eſt Injuries in human Commerce; ſuch as 
is reſented not only by the Raſh but the 
Sober. We muſt pick out only Blocks and 
Stones, the ſtupid part of Mankind, if we 
think we can inflict this Wound without 
Smart. And tho' the Powers of Chriſtiani- 
oy do inſome ſo moderate this Reſentment, 
that none of thoſe Blows ſhall recoil, no 
Degree of Revenge be attempted, yet that 
does not at all juſtifie or excuſe the Inflictor. 
It may indeed be a uſcful Tryal of the Pa- 
tience and Meekneſs of the Defamed, yet 
the Defamor has not the leſs either of Crime 
or Danger: Not of Crime, for that is ra- 
— by the Goodneſs of the Per- 
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ſon injur'dz nor of Danger, ſince God is 
the more immediate Avenger of thoſe who 
attempt not to be their own. But if the In- 
jury meets not with this Meekneſs, as tis 
very likely it will not in this vindictive Age, 
it then contracts another accumulativeGuilt, 
ſtands anſwerable not only for its own poſi- 
tive Ill, but for all the accidental which it 
cauſes to the Sufferer, who by this means 
is robb'd not only of his Reputation but his 
Innocence too, provok'd ro thoſe unchri- 
ſtian Returns which draw God allo into the 
Enmity, and ſet him at once at War with 
Heaven and Earth. And tho' as to his im- 
mediate Judgment he muſt bear his Iniquity, 
and anſwer tor his Impatience, yet, as in all 
civil Inſurrections the Ringleader is lookt 
on with a particular Severity, ſo doubtleſs 
in this Caſe the firſt Provoker has by his Se- 
niority and Primogeniture a double Portion 
of the Guilt, and may conſequently expect 
pt of the Puniſhment, according to the 
oom of our Saviour, Hoe be to that Man 
by whom the Offence cometh. | 
What a Train of Miſchiefs uſually follows 
this Sin of Detraction! 'tis ſcarce poſſible 
to make a full Eftimate of its Malignity : 
'Tis one of the grand Incendiaries which 
diſturbs the Peace of the World, and has a 
great Share in moſt of its Quarrels. For 
cou'd we examine all the Feuds which ha- 
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raſs Perſons, Families, nay ſometimes Nati- 
ons too, we ſhou'd find the greater Part 
take their Riſe from injurious reproachful 
Words. In regard therefore of the proper 
Guilt of this Vice, and all thoſe remoter 
Sins and Miſeries which come after it, tis 
every Man's great Concern to watch over 
bhimſelf; neither is it leſs in reſpect of that 
univerſal Aptneſs we have to this Sin, and 
its being ſo perpetually at hand, that for o- 
thers we muſt attend Occaſions and Seaſons, 
but the Opportunities of this are always rea- 
dy: I can do my Neighbour this Injury 
when I can do him no other. Beſides, the 
Multitude of Objects do proportionably mul- 
tiply both the Poſſibilities and Occaſions, and 
the Objects here are as numerous as there 
are Perſons in the World I cither know or 
have heard of. For tho' ſome ſort of Detracti- 
ons ſeem confin'd to thoſe to whom we 
bear particular Malice, yet there are other 
kinds of it more ranging, which fly indit+ 
ferently at all. This Sin has the Aid of al- 
moſt univerſal Example, which is an Ad- 
vantage beyond all the other, there being 
ſcarce any ſo irreſiſtible Inſinuat ion as the 
Practice of thoſe with whom we converſe, 
and no Subject of Converſe ſo common as 
the defaming our Neighbours. There are 
two kinds of ſpreading defamatory Reports, 
either falſe or true; which tho' they ſeem 
to 
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to be of different Complexions, yet may 
ſpring from the ſame Stock, and drive at 
the ſame Deſigns. The ſpreading of falſe 
defamatory Reports admits of various Cir» 
cumſtances: Sometimes a Man invents a per- 
fect Falſity of another; ſometimes he that 
does not invent it, yet reports it, tho' he 
knows it to be falſe; and a third ſort there 
are, who having not certain Knowledge 
whether it be falſe or no, do yet divulge it 
as an abſolute Certainty, or at leaſt with 
ſuch artificial Inſinuations as may byaſs the 
Hearer on that Hand: The former of theſe 
isa Crime of fo high, ſo Aae a Na- 
ture, that tho' many are vile enough to 
commit, none are fo impudent to avow it. 
Even in this Age of inſulting Vice, when 
almoſt all Wickedneſs appears barefac'd, 
this is fain to keep on the Vizard. No Man 
will own himſelf a falſe Accuſer; for if Mo- 
deſty do not reſtrain him, yet his very Ma- 
lice will, ſince to confeſs wou'd be to defeat 
his Deſign. *Tis indeed the moſt diaboli- 
cal of all other Sins, it being a Conjunction 
of two of the Devil's moſt eſſential Proper- 
ties, Malice and Lying: We know 'tis his 
peculiar Title to be the Accuſer of the Bre- 
thren; and when we tranſcribe his Copy, we 
alſo aſſume his Nature, intitle our ſelves to 
a Deſcent from him: Ye are of your Father 
the Devil, we are by it a ſort of Incubus 

| Brats, 
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help it to 


Brats, the infamous Progenies of the hing 
5, ſo 


Spirit. It is indeed a Sin of ſo gro 
formidable a Bulk, that there needs no help 


of Opticks to render it diſcernable. 

The next Degree is not much ſhort of 
it, what it wants israther of Invention than 
Malice; for he that will ſo adopt another's 
Lie, ſhews he wou'd willingly have been 


its proper Father: Ir does indecd differ no 


more than the Maker of adulterate Wares 
does from the Vender of them; and certain- 
ly there cannot be a more ignominious Trade 
than the being Huckſters to ſuch vile Mer- 
chandize, in which the publick Libellers of 
our 'Times are notorious Dealers. They do, 
tis true, invent of their own, as well as re- 
port other Mens Scandal; but whether it 
be their own, or others, they vend it, when 
they know it tobe falſe, ro thoſe whoſe In- 
rereſt they think it wou'd be to have it true. 
The Sin of this is not leſs than the Baſeneſs. 
We find the Lover of a Lie rank'd in an e- 
qual Form of Guilt with the Mater; and 
urely he muſt be preſum'd to love it that 
can deſcend to be the Broker to it, and 
$ current in the World. 
The third fort of Detractors look a little 
more demurely; and, with the Woman in 
the Proverbs, 'Wipe their Mouth and ſa), 
they have done no Wickedneſs: They do not 
certainly know the Falſity of what they re- 
APIS 2 Port, 


port, and their Ignorance muſt ſerve them 
as an Amulet againſt the Guilt both of De- 
ö ceit and Malice; but it is to be fear'd 'twill 

do neither. For if they are affectedly igno- 
f Wl rant, they are ſo willing it ſhou'd be true, 
that they have not attempted to examine it. 
It does not ſuffice that I do not know the 


n I Falfity, for to make me a true Speaker tis 
o I neceflary I know the Truth of what I af- 


firm. Nay, if the thing were never ſo true, 
yet if I knew it not to A ſo, its Truth will 
le I not ſecure me from being a Lyarz and 
- EE therefore whoever endeavours to have that 


o, knows not to be ſo, offends againſt Truth. 
The utmoſt that can conſiſt with Sincerity, 
is to repreſent it to others as doubtful as it 


cn appears to him; yet even that, as conſonant 
In Wir appears to Truth, is not Charity. E- 
uc. ven doubtful Accuſations leave a Stain be- 
els. ¶ hind them, and often prove indelible Inju- 
ep ries to the Party accus d; how much more 


ſperſions we have hitherto ſpoken of? Thoſe 
who ſpread this doubtful Calumny are grea- 
ter Advancers of defamatory Deſigns than 
the firſt Contrivers. For they, upon a Con- 
ſciouſneſs of their Falſeneſs, are oblig'd to 
proceed cautiouſly, to pick out the credulous 
and leaſt diſcerning Perſons, on whom to im- 
poſe their Fictions, and dare not produce 
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received for a Certainty, which himſeif 


hat then do the more pofitive and confident A- 
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them in all Companies for fear of Detecti- : 
an; but theſe, in Confidence that the Un- Ne 
truth, if it be one, lies not at their Door, Iv 
ſpeak it without any Reſtraint in all Places, Nd 
at all Times; and what the others are fain IP 
to whiſper, they proclaim, like the Engine 11 
which pretends to convey a Whiſper many I fi 
Miles off. In the Caſe of Stealing 'tis pro- Har 
-vetbially ſaid, f there were no Receivers, IF. 
there wou'd be no Thieves; and in this of N. 
Slander, If there were fewer Spreaders, there M 
wou'd be fewer Forgers of Libels; the Ma- WW ge 
nufacture wou'd be diſcharg'd, if it were not Im 
tor theſe Retailers of it. ire 

If we apply theſe Practices to our Rule Wth: 
of Duty, there will need no very cloſe In- N cot 
ſpection to diſcern the Obliquity. The moſt ¶De 
ſuperßcial Glance will evidence theſe ſe- Welt 
veral Degrees of Slanderers to do, what Wiro! 
they wou'd not be willing to ſuffer: Who Vet 
among them can be content to be falfly a- WPar 
ſpers'd? Nay, ſo far are they from that, thn: 
x 28 let but the Shadow of their own Calum- 1 
ny reflect on themſelves, let any but truly ben 
tell them that they have falſly accus'd o- Per 
thers, they grow raving and impatient, like 
a Dog at a Looking-Glaſs, combating that 
Image which himſelf creates; and how 
ſmoothly ſoever the original Lye ſlides from 
them, the Eccho of it grates their Ears. 


1; is obſervable, that thoſe who make the 
hs = greateſt 
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greateſt Havock of other Men's Reputati- 
on, are the moſt nicely tender of their own; 
which ſets this Sin of Defamation in a moſt 
diametrical Oppoſition to the Evangelical 
Precept of loving our Neighbours as our ſelves. 
Thus much is diſcernable eyen in the Sur- 
face of the Crime; but if we look deeper, 
and examine the Motives, we ſhall find the 
„ Foundation well r e to the Superſtru- 
e Kore, they being actually one of theſe two, 
e Malice or Intereſt. The thing is fo diſin- 
a- genuous, ſo contrary to the Dictates of Hu- 
ot manity, as well as Divinity, that I muſt, in 

rererence to our common Nature, preſume, 
ne chat nothing but a very forcible Impulſe 
'n- Mcou'd drive a Man fo f from himſelf, The 
oft Devil here plays the Artiſt, and as the fatal- 
ſe- Welt Poiſons to Men are, they ſay, drawn 
from human Bodies, {o here he extracts the 


ho Venom of the iraſcible and concupiſcible 
a- Part, and in it dips thoſe Arrows which we 
nat, {thus ſhoot at one another. | | 

im- Malice is the Whirlwind which has ſha» 
ruly Nen States and Families no leſs than private 


} o- FPerſons; a Paſſion ſo impetuous and precipi- 
like Nute, that it often equally involves the Agent 
that and the Patient; a malicious Man being of like 
how Violence, with thoſe who flung the Three 
from [Children into the fiery Furnace, conſum'd 
Ears. Wy thoſe Flames into which he caſt others. 
the Ns for Intereſt, tis the univerſal Monarch, 
>accit R 2 to 
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to which all other Empires are Tributaries; 2 
to which Men ſacrifice, not only their Con- || + 
ſcience and Innocence, but what is uſually o 
much dearer, their Senſualities and Vices: tt 
Thoſe, whom all the Divine, either Threats I 6 
or Promiſes, cannot perſuade to mortific, Ia 
nay but reſtrain one Luſt, at Mammon's Beck ¶ jo 
will diſclaim many, and force their Inclina- th 
tions to comply with their Intereſt. th 
While this Sin of Calumny has two ſuch ¶ ſu 
potent Abettors, we are not to wonder at ¶ hi 
its Growth. As long as Men are malicious Fi 
and deſigning, they will be traducing. Thoſe ¶ th 
Cyclops will be perpetually forging Thun- hi 
derbolts, againſt which no Innocence or Vir- for 
tue can be Proof. And, alas, we daily find I lea 
too great Effect of their Induſtry + But tho' 3 
theſe are the Forgers of the more ſolemn de- | 
liberate Calumnies, yet this ſportive Age 
has produc'd another ſort, there being Men 
that defame others out of Wantonnels; in- 
vent little Stories, that they may find them- 
ſelves Exerciſe, and the Town Talk. This, 
if it muſt paſs for Sport, is ſuch as Solomon 
deſcribes, As a Madman that caſteth Fire- 
brands, Arrows and Death, ſo is he that de 
ceiveth his Neighbour, and ſaith, am not I in 
fport? He whoſhoots an Arrow in jeſt, may 
kill a Man in earneſt; and he who gives him- 
ſelfthe Liberty to play with his Neighbour's 
Fame, may ſoon play it away. Moſt Men 
| are 
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are ſo ready to entertain ill Opinions of others, 
that they greedily draw in any Suggeſtion. 
of that kind; and gne may as eaſily perſuade 

the thirſty Earth to refund Water ſhe has 

ſuck'd into her Veins, as them to depoſite 

a Prejudice they have once taken up. Theſe 

jocular Slanders are often as miſchievous as 

thoſe of deeper Deſign; and the Slightneſs of 
the Temptation aggravates the Guilt: For 
ſure he who can put ſuch an Intereſt of 
his Neighbour's, in balance with a little 
Fit of Laughter, ſets it at a lower Price, 

than he ok hopes to enrich or advance 

himſelf by it. Tho” it may paſs among 

ſome for a Specimen of Wit, yet 1t really 

leaves them among Solomon's Fools, Nh 

make a mock at Sin. 

Slander is a Plant that grows in all Soils. 
The frolickſome Humour as well as the mo- 
roſe betrays to the Guilt. Who can hope 
to eſcape this Scourge of the Tongue, as the 
Wiſe-man has it, and this Flail of the Preſs? 
Perſons of all Ranks do mutually aſperſe, 
and are aſpers'd. The Great give 8 © 
and Encouragement ; and the Small madly 
run into that, which turns ſo much to their. 
Profit and their Pleaſure. He who wou'd not 
have his Credulity abus'd, has ſcarce a ſecu- 
rer way than, like that Aſtrologer, who 
made his Almanact give a tolerable Account 
of the Weather, by a direct Inverſion of the 
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common Prognoſtications, to let his Belicf 
run quite contrary to Reports. This Diſcaſe 
is grown fo epidemick, that even Religion 
has got a Taint of it; each Profeſſion and 
Opinion endeavouring to repreſent its An- 
tagoniſt as odious as it can; and while they 
contend for ſpeculative Truth, they by mu- 
tual Calumnies forfeit the practick: A thing 
which juſtly excites the Grief of good Men, 
to ſee that thoſe who pretend all to the ſame 
Chriſtianity, ſhou'd only be unanimous in 
the violating that Truth and Charity it pre- 
ſcribes. 

_ TheſereligiousDebates,far unworthy ſuch 
an Epithet, are come to ſuch a Degree of 
Irreligion, that it has given occafion to Un- 
believers, to make a Jeſt of our holy Doctrine 
it ſelf. Can there be any thing, they cry, 
in a Religion, the Profeſſors of which break 
thro* all the Rules of it, in Contentions a- 
bout indifferent Matters ? Charity is the 
Sum of all, and that was never ſo much 
broken thro' as it has been in our Times. 
If theſe be the Weapons of our ſpiritual 
Warfare, what may we think of the carnal? 
How are our ſecular Animoſities purify'd, 
when our Speculations are thus manag'd ? 
How eaſily do we run down the Repurati- 
on of any, who ſtand in the way cither of 
our Spleen or Avyarice? 


As 
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As there can be no true Religion without 
Charity; ſo there can be no true human 
Prudence, without Bearing and Conde- 
ſcenſion. This Rule will direct us, who are 
of the eſtabliſh'd Church, in our Carriage 
towards thoſe that diſſent from it, both in 
our Words and in our Actions. A good Chri- 
ſtian wou'd have ſuch miſtaken Men ready 
to throw themſelves into the Arms of the 


Church, and wou'd have thoſe Arms as rea- 


1 to receive them that ſhall come to us. 
e wou'd have no ſupercilious Look, to 


frighten thoſe ſtray'd Sheep from coming 
into the Fold again; nor no hard Words to 


ſharpen their Reſentment, and make a perpe- 
tual Bar to Unity. But where is there a Diſ- 
poſition in the contending Parties, to bear 
with one another, to ſpeak well of one a- 
nother, and put an end to that Fire of Con- 
tention, which the Mouths of wicked Men 
have blown into ſo terrible a Flame? 
Nat only pious Men, but Piety it ſelf, 
parrakes of the ſame Fate in the faſults of 
Slander; and he who has a merry Humour 
5 Srwige cams * 2 5 be at 775 
xpence of his Religi ighbour's Re- 
putat ion, or at than? Religion it (elf, 
How great Madneſs is it to make ſo coſt- 
ly Oblation to ſo vile an Idol as Calumny ? 
'Fis indeed the worſhipping our own Ima- 


ginatiens; er malicious Fiction 
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| before a real Felicity; which is but faintly 
reſembled by him, who is ſaid to have cho- 
ſen to part with his Biſhoprick, rather than 
burn his Romance. Are there not groſs cor- 
er Sins enough to ruin us? Muſt we 
ave real ones too? Damn our ſelves with 
Chimeras, and by theſe Forgeries of our 
Brains, dream our ſelves to Deſtruction ? 

Let all thoſe then, who thus unhappily 
employ their invective Faculty, timely con- 
ſider, how unthriving a Trade it is likely 
to prove; that all their falſe Accuſations of 
others, will rebound in true ones upon them- 
felves. It does often ſo in this World, where 
the moſt clandeſtine Contrivances of this 
kind many times meet with Detection: Or 
if this ſhould happen to — on the Diſ- 
guiſe here, yet it will infallibly be torn off 
at the great Day, when all the Deeds of 
Darkneſs ſhall be ſet in full Light before 
God, Angels and Men. 

Let us now take the other Branch of De- 
famation, that which is true, into our Con- 
ſideration. This muſt be confeſt to be a 
lower Form of Guilt than the former ; yet, 
as to the kind, they equally agree in the De- 
finition of Detraction; ſince a Man's Credit 
may be impair'd, as well by true Reports as 
by falſe ones. Tho? every Fault have ſome pe- 
nal Effe&s which are coetaneous to the Act, 
yet this of Infamy is not ſo; this is a more 
7 remote 
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remote Conſequent, that which it immedi- 
arely depends upon, is the publiſhing. A 
Man may do things, which to God and his 
own Conſcience are abominable, and yet 
keep his Reputation with Men; but when 
this ſtifled Crime breaks out, when his ſe- 
cret Guilts are detected, then, and not till 
then, he becomes infamous. Thus, tho? 
his Sin be the material, yet 'tis the Diſco- 
very that is the formal Cauſe of his Infamy. 
It follows therefore, that he who divulges 
an unknown conceal'd Fault, ſtands accoun- 
table for all the Conſequences which flow 
from that divulging; but whether accoun- 
table as for Guilt, muſt be determin'd by 
the particular Circumſtances of the Cauſe. 
We are here to admit of an Exception; for 
tho' every Diſcovery of another's Fans, be, 
in the ſtri&t natural Senſe of the Word, a 
Detraction, yet it will not always be the Sin 
of Detraction; becauſe, in ſome Inſtances, 
there may ſome higher Obligations inter- 
vene, and ſuperſede what we owe to the 
Fame of our Neighbour. In thoſe Caſes it 
may not only be lawful, but neceſſary to 
expoſe him. It may often fall out, that by 
concealing one Man's Fault, I may be inju- 
rious to another, nay, to a whole Commu- 
nity, and then I aſſume the Guilt I conceal 
and, by the Laws both of God and Man, 
am judg'd an Acceſſary. And as Juſtice to 
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others enforces, ſo ſometimes Juſtice to 2 
Man's ſelf allows, the publiſhing of a Fault, 
when a conſiderable Intereſt, either of Fame 
or Fortune, cannot otherwiſe be reſcu'd, 
But to make loud Outcries of Injuries, when 
they tend — ro the Redreſs of it, isa 
Liberty rather aſſum'd by Rage and Impa- 
rience, than authorized by Juſtice; nay of. 
ten in that Caſe, the Complainer is the moſt 
injurious Perfon. For he inflicts more than 
he ſuffers, and in lieu of ſome trivial Right of 
| His, which is invaded, he aſſaults the other 
in a nearer Intereſt, by wounding him in 
his good Name. But it the Cauſe be con- 
fiderable, and the manner regular, there lies 
fure no Obligation upon any Man to wrong 
Himſelf in Indulgence to another. Neither 
does Charity retrench this Liberty; for tho 
it be one ack of Charity to conceal another 
Man's Fault, yet many times it may be in- 
conſiſtent with ſome more important Cha- 
Tity, which I owe to a third Perſon, or per- 
haps to a Multitude, as in thoſe Caſes where- 
in publick Benefit is concern'd. If this were 
not allowable, no Hiſtory could- lawfully be 
Written; ſince, if true, it cannot but relate 
the Faults of many; no Evidence could be 
brought in Water a Male factor; and in- 
deed, all Diſcipline would be inverted, which 
would be ſo great a Miſchief, that Charity 
obliges to prevent it, 8 


— 
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falls upon the Guilty by it: For in ſuch In- 
ſtances, tis a true Rule, that Mercy to the 
Evil, proves Cruelty to the Innocent: And as 
in a Competition of Miſchiefs, we are to chuſe 
che leaſt; ſo of two Goods the greateſt, and 


the moſt extenſive is the moſt eligible. That 


Charity, which reflects even upon my ſelf, 
may alſo ſometimes ſuperſede that to my 
Neighbour; the Rule not obliging me to 
love him better than my ſelf. Ineed not ſure- 
ly ſilently aſſent to my own unjuſt Defamat i- 
on, for fear of proving another a falſe Aceu- 
ſer; nor ſuffer my ſelf to be made a Beggar,to 
conceal: another Man's being a Thief. Tis 
true, in a great Inequality of Intereſts, Cha- 
rity, whoſe Character is not to ſeek her own, 
will prompt me to 2 a greater Concern 
of my Neighbour's before alight one of my 
own; but in equal Circumſtances IJ am ſure 
Jam at Liberty to be kind firſt to my (elf: 
If I will recede even from that, I may, bur 
that is then to be accounted among the he- 
roick Flights of Charity, not her binding 
and indiſpenſable Laws. 

When 'tis remember'd how common the 
Breaches of Juſtice and Charity are now 
grown in- the World, we muſt certainly im- 
pute ſuch inceſſant Effects to ſome vigorous 
Cauſes ; of which it may not be amiſs to 
point out ſome of the moſt obvious. One of 
the principal Ingredients in Oi is 
37 Pride; 
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Pride; a Humour, which as it is always 


mounting, ſo it will make uſe of any Foot- 


ſtool towards its Riſe. A Man who affects 
an extraordinary Splendor of Reputation, is 
glad to find any Foils to ſet him off; and 
therefore will let no Fault nor Folly of a- 
nother enjoy the Shade, but bring it into 
the open Light; that by the Compariſon, 
his own Excellencies may appear the brigh- 
ter. I dare appeal to the Breaſt of any proud 
Man, Whether he does not, upon ſuch Oc- 
caſions, make ſome Phariſaical Reflections 
upon himſelf; whether he be not apt to ſay, 
am not like other Men, or as this Publican, 
tho? probably he leaves out the, God, Ithant 
thee. He who cheriſhes ſuch Sentiments as 
theſe in himſelf, will doubtleſs be willing 
to propagate them to other Men; and to 
that end render the Blemiſhes of others as 
viſible as he can. But this betrays a degene- 
rous Spirit, which, from a Conſciouſneſs 
that he wants ſolid Worth, on which to 
build a Reputation, is fain to found it upon 


the Ruin of other Mens. The true Dia- 


mond ſparkles even in the Sun- ſhine; but 

that Virtue is a fort of Glow-worm Bright- 
neſs, which owes its Luſtre to the Dark- 
neſs about it. 

Envy is another Promoter to Detraction, 
ſometimes it is particular, ſometimes gene- 
ral. He who has aPique to another, he * 
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have him as hateful to all Mankind as he is 
to him; and therefore as he repines at an 
thing which makes him more eſteem'd, ſo 
he exults in any thing which depreſſes him, 
and is uſually very induſtrious to improve the 
Opportunity. He has a ſtrange Sagacity in 
hunting it out. No Vulture does more 
my ſcent a Carcaſs than an envious Per- 
n does theſe dead Flies, which corrupt his 
Neighbour's Ointment, whoſe Vapour, like 
a ſtrong Wind, is by his Heat ſcatter'd, and 
diſpers'd far and near. Nor needs he any 
2 Crime to practiſe on: Every little 
nfirmity or Paſſion lookt on thro' his 
Opticks, appears a mountainous Guilt, He 
can improve the leaſt —_ or Freckle in- 
to a Leproſie, which thall overſpread the 
whole Man; and a Cloud no biggerthan a 
Man's Hand may, like that of E/yah's, in an 
inſtant with the help of Prejudice, grow 
to the utter darkening of his Reputation, 
and fill the whole Horizon with Tempeſt 
and Horror. Sometimes the Envy is gene- 
ral, not confin'd to any Man's Perſon, 
but diffus'd to the whole Nature. 'There 
are ſome Tempers ſo malign that they with 
ill to all, and believe ill of all; like Timon 
of Athens, who profeſt himſelf an univerſal 
Man-hater. He whole guilty Conſcience 
reflects diſmal Images of himſelf, is willing 
to put the ſame ugly Shape uponthe whole 
| Nature; 


Nature; and to conclude that all Men are the 
ſame, were they but eloſely inſpected: Where- 
fore when he can fee but the leaſt Glim- 
mering of a Fault in any, he takes it as a 
Proof of his Suppoſition, and with an envi- 
ous Joy calls in as many Spectators as he 


can. Tis certain there are tome. in whoſe 
Ears nothing ſounds fo harſh: as the Com- 


mendation of another; and nothing, on the 


contrary, is ſo melodious as a Defamation, 
Plutarch gives an Inſtance of this upon Ari- 
ſtidess Baniſhment 3 whom when a mean 
Perſon had propos d to Oſtraciſin, being askt, 
what Diſpleaſure Ariſtides had done him? He 
reply d, None; neither do I know him, hut 
it grieves me to hear every body call him a juſt 
Man. I fear ſome of our keeneſt Accuſers 
now-a-days may give the ſame Anſwer. Any 
Man that is eminent for Piety, or indeed 
moral Virtuc, ſhall have many invidious 
Eyes upon him, watching for his balting ; 
and if any the leaſt: Obliquity can be ſpy'd, 
he is us'd worſe than the vileſt Malefa- 
ctor: For ſuch are try'd but at one Bar, 
and know the utmoſt of their Doom; but 
theſe are arraign dat every Table in every 
Tavern. At ſuch Variety of Judicatories 
there will be Variety of Sentences, only 
they commonly concur in this one, that he 
is an Hypocrite; and then what Compla- 
cency, What Triumph have they in ſuch a 


Di- 
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Diſeovery? There is not half fo much Epi- 
euriſm in one of their ſtudy'd. Luxuries; no 
Spectacle affords: them ſo much Pleaſure as 
a bleeding Fame, thus lying at their Mercy, 
There are another ſort of Detractors, 
whoſe Deſigns are not fo black, but are 
mean and ſordid, much too light to be put 
in Balance with a Neighbour's Credit: Of 
theſe, ſome will pick up all the little Sto- 
ries they can get to humour a Patron; an Ar- 
tifice well known by thoſe Trencher-Gueſts, 
who, like Rats, ſtill haunt the beſt Proviſi- 
ons. Theſe Men do almoſt come up to a 
literal Senſe of what the Pſalmiſt ſpoke in a 
figurative, They eat up People for Bread, 
tear and worry a Man in his good Name, 
that themſelves may eat. It was a Curſe 
denounc'd againſt Eli's Offspring, That they 
ſhould come and crouch for a Morſe? of Bread. 


But ſuch Men court this as a Preferment; 


and to bring themſelves within the reach of 
ir, ſtick not to aſſume that vile Office of com- 
mon Delators. There are others, who when 
they have got the Knowledge of another 
Man's. Faults, think it an endearing thing 
to whiſper them in the Ear of ſome Friend or 
Confident. But ſurely if they muſt needs 
ſacrifice ſome Secret to their Friendſhip, 
they ſhou'd take David's Rule, and not of- 
fer that which coſt them. nothing. If they 


will expreſs their Confidence, let them ac- 


quaint 
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quaint them with their own private Crimes; 
that indeed will ſhew — of Truſt; 
but thoſe Experiments, upon another Man's 
Coſt, will hardly convince any conſidering 
Perſon of their Kindneſs. 

A more trifling fort of Defamers than e. 
ven theſe, are thoſe who have no deliberate 
Deſign which they purſue in it, yet are as 
aſſiduous at the Trade as the deeper Contri- 
vers. Such are thoſe who publiſh their 


Neighbour's Failing as they read Gazertes, - 


only that they may be telling News; an 
Itch which ſome Peoples Tongues are 
ſtrangely over-run with, who can as well 
hold a glowing Coal in their Mouths, as 
keep any thing they think new. They will 
ſometimes run themſelves out of Breath, for 
fear any ſhou'd ſerve them as Ahimaaz does 
Cuſhi, and tell the Tale before them. This 
is one of the moſt childiſh Vanities imagi- 
nable; and ſure Men muſt have Souls of a 
very low Level that can think it a commen- 
ſurate Entertainment. Others there are, who 
uſe defamatory Diſcourſe neither for the 
Love of News nor Defamation, but purely 
for Love of Talk, whoſe Speech, like a flow- 
ng Current, bears down 1 
whatever lies before it. Indeed ſuch inceſ- 
ſant Talkers are uſually People not of depth 
enough to ſupply themſelves out of their 
own Store, and therefore can let no _— gn 
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Acceſſion paſs by them, no more than a 
Mill which is always going can afford a 
Waters to run waſte. | I know we uſe to 
call this Talkativeneſs a feminine Vice; but 
to ſpeak im e think, tho' we have 
given that Sex the Incloſure of the Scandal, 
they have not all the Fault; and he that ſhall 
appropriate Loquacity to Women, ſeems 
to overlook the Failings of his own Sex; 
for 'tis poſſible to go into maſculine Com- 
pany, where "twill be as hard to edge in a 
Word as at a Female Goſſiping. Howe- 
ver, as to this Particular of defaming, both 
the Sexes ſeem to be at a Vie, and I think 
he were a very critical Judge that cou'd de- 
termine between them. © | 
But leaſt the latter of theſe Defamers 
ſhou'd be apt to abſolve themſelves, as Men 
of harmleſs Intentions, I ſhall defire them 
to conſider, that they are only more imper- 
tinent, not leſs injurious. For tho' it be 
granted, that the proud and envious are to 
make a diſtin&t Account for their Pride and 
Envy, yet as far as relates to their Neigh- 
bour, they are equally miſchievous. Ana- 
creon, that was choak'd with a Grape Stone, 
dy'd, as ſurely as Julius Ceſar with his three 
and twenty Wounds; and a Man's Reputa- 
tion may be as well fool'd and prattled away, 
as maliciouſly betray'd, perhaps more eaſi- 
ly; for where the 8 er can leaſt be ſu- 
ſpected 
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ſpected of Deſign, the Hearer is apter to 


b givc him Credit: This way of inſinuating 
»y familiar Diſcourſe, being like thoſe Poy- 
ſons that are taken in at the Pores, which 
are the more inſenſibly ſuck'd in, and the 
moſt impoſſible to expel. He who in pub- 
liſhing his Neighbour's Faults acts not up- 
on the Dictates of Juſtice or Charity, acts 
directly in Contradiction to them; for where 
they do not upon ſome particular reſpects 
command, they do implicitly and generally 
forbid all ſuch Diſcoveries. If the Fault 
divulg'd be of a light Nature, the Offender 
cannot merit ſo much by it, as to be made 
a publick Diſcourſe. Fame is a tender thing, 
and is ſeldom toſt and bandy'd without re- 
ceiving ſome Bruiſe, if not a Crack. Re- 
ports, like Snow-Balls, gather ſtill the far- 
ther they roll; and when I have once han- 
ded it to another, what Aſſurance have 1 
that he will not improve it? and if he deli- 
ver it ſo. advanc'd to a third, he may alſo 
give his Contribution to it; and ſo, in a 
tucceſſive tranſmitting, it may grow to ſuch 
a monſtrous Bulk, as bears no Proportion to 
its Original. He muſt be a great Stranger 
to the World, that has not experimentally 
found the Truth of this. How many Per- 
ſons have lain under great and heavy Scan- 
dals, which have taken their firſt Riſe 75 
from Inadvertence or Indiſcretion? Of , 
Ly quic 
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guick a Growth is Slander, that the lcaſt 


1 Jake that of Multard-Seed, immcdi- 
ly 1 


ately thoots up into a Tree; and when it is 
ſo, it can no more be reduced back into its 
firſt Cauſe, than a Tree can ſhrink into 
that little Seed from whence it ſprang. No 
Ruines are ſo irreparable as thoſe of Repu- 
tation, and therefore he who puts out but 
one Stone towards the Breach, may do a 
greater Miſchief than perhaps he intends, 
and a greater Injuſtice too; for by how 
much the more {trictly Juſtice obliges us to 
Reparation, in Caſe of Injuries done, ſo 
much the more ſeverely does it prohibit the 
doing ſuch Injuries as are irreparable. No 
conſidering Man can be ignorant how apt 
even little trivial Accuſations are to tear 
and mangle ones Fame, and if yet the la- 
viſh Talker reſtrains them not, he certain- 
ly ſtands accountable to God, his Neigh - 
bour, and his own Conſcience, for all the 
Danger they procure. 

If the Report concerns ſome higher and 
enormous Crime, *tis true the Delinquent 
may deſerve the leſs Pity, yet perhaps the 
Reporter may not deſerve the leſs Blame ; 
for often ſuch a Diſcovery ſerves but to en- 
rage, not rechim the Offender, and preci- 
pitate him into farther Degrees of Ill. Mo- 
deity, and Fear of Shame, is one of thole 
natural Reſtraints which che Wine WF 
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God has put upon Mankind, and he that 
once ſtumbles, may yet, by the Check of 
that Bridle, recover again; but when by a 
1 Detection he is fallen under that 

nfamy he fear'd, he will then be apt to 
diſcard all Caution, and think he owes 
himſelf the utmoſt Pleaſures of his Vice, as 
the Price of his Reputation. Perhaps he 
_ advances ſtill farther, and ſets up for a re- 
verſt fort of Fame by beingeminently wick- 
ed, and he who before was but a clande- 
ſtine Diſciple, becomes a Doctor of Impie- 

And ſure it were better to let a con- 
ceal'd Crime remain in its wiſh'd Obſcuri- 
ty, than by thus rouzing it from its Covert 
bring it to ſtand at Bay, and ſet itſelf in this 
open Defiance, eſpecially in this degenerate 
Age, when Vice has ſo-many Well-wiſhers, 
that, like a hoping Party, they. eagerly run 
into any that will head them. 

The divulging of private Crimes, eſpe- 
cially if they be novel, and unuſual, does but 
an ill Piece of Service to the Publick. Vice 
is contagious, and caſts peſtilential Vapours, 
and as. he that ſhould bring out a Perſon 
ſick of the Plague, to inform the World of 
his Diſeafe, would be thought not to have 
much befriended his Neighbourhood; ſo 
he that diſplays theſe vicious Ulcers, while 
he ſeeks to defame one, may perhaps infect 
many. We too experimentally - the 
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Force of bad Examples. Men frequently 
take up Sins to which they have no natural 
Propenfion, merely b 1 of Conformity 
and Imitation; but if the Inſtance happens 
ina Crime which more ſuits the Practice of 
the Hearers, tho' it cannot be ſaid to ſeduce, 
et it may encourage and confirm them, em- 

Iden them not only the more frequent! 

to act, but even to avow thoſe Sins in whic 
they find they ſtand not ſingle; and by diſ- 
covering a new Acceſſary to their Party, in- 
vite them the more heartily and openly to 
eſpouſe it. Theſe are ſuch Effects as furely 
do very ill correſpond with the Juſtice and 
Charity we owe either to particular Perſons, 
or to Mankind in general. And indeed no 
better can be expected, from a Practice 
which ſo perfectly contradicts the grand 
Rule both of Juſtice and Charity, The doing 
as we wou'd be done by : That this docs ſo, 
every Man has already Conviction within 
him, if he pleaſes but to conſult his own 
Heart. With what Solicitude do we ſeek 
to hide our own Guilt ? What falſe Dreſſes 
have we for it ? What Varniſhes? There 
are not more Arts of diſguifing our corporal 
Blemiſhes, than our moral, and yet while 
we thus paint our own Deformities, we can- 
not allow any the leaſt Imperfection of ano- 
ther's to remain undetected, bur tear off the 
Veil from their bluſhing Frailties, and "__ 
only 
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only expoſe but proclaim them. Can there 
be THOR or more deteſtable Partiality than 
this? God may ſure in this Inſtance, as in 
many others, expoſtulate with us as he did 
with Ifrael, Are not your ways unequal ? 
What Barbarity, what Inhumanity is it, 
thus to treat thoſe of the ſame common Na- 
ture with our ſelves, whom we cannot but 
know have the fare Concern to preſerve a 
Reputation, and the ſame Regret to loſe it 
which we have? What a Shame is it, that 
the Evangelical Precept of doing as we world 
be done to, which met with ſo much Reve- 
rence from Heathens, that Severus the Em- 

eror preferred it to all the Maxim of Phi- 

oſophers, ſhou'd be thus contemn'd and 
violated by Chriſtians, and that too upon 
ſuch flight inconfiderable Motives as uſually 
prevail in this Caſe of Defamation ? 

Me are not to conſider this Fault in its 


Root only, as it is a Defe& of Juſtice and 


Charity, but in its Product too, as it is a 
Seminary of more Injuſtice and Uncharita- 
bleneſs. The difadvantageous Reports we 
make of our Neighbours are almoſt ſeen to 
come round; for let no Man perfuade him- 
ſelf that the Hearers will keep his Counſel! 
any better than he does that of the defam'd 
Perſon: The ſofteſt Whiſper of this kind 
will find others to echo it, till it reach the 
Ears of the concern'd Party, and perhaps 
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100 with ſome 1 Circumſtances. 


When 'tis conſider'd how unwilling Men 
ae to hear of their Faults, tho' even in the 
mildeſt and moſt charitable way of Admo- 
nition, it is not to be doubted a publick 
Defamation will ſeem diſobliging enough to 
provoke a Return, which again begets a 
Rejoinder, and ſo the Quarrel is carry'd on 
with mutual Recriminat ions. All malicious 
Enquiries are made into one another's Man- 
ners, and thoſe things which perhaps they 
did in Cloſets, come to be proclaim'd upon 
the Houſe- top Thus the Wild- fire runs 
round, till ſometimes nothing but Blood 
will quench it; or if it arrives not to that, 
it uſually fixes us in anrreconcileable Feud. 
To this is often owiug thoſe Diſtances we 
ſee among Friends and Relations, ſuch 
Strangeneſs, ſuch Animoſity among Neigh- 
bours, that you cannot go to one but you 
ſhall be entertain'd with Invectives _ 
the other: Perhaps too you ſhall loſe both, 
becauſe you are willing to fide with neither. 
What Account can any Man give to him- 
ſelf, either in Chriſtianity or Prudence, that 
has let in ſuch a Train of Miſchiets, merely 
to gratifie an impotent childiſh Humour of 
telling a Tale? Peace was the great Legacy 
Chriſt left to his Followers, and ought to 


be guarded, tho' we expoſe for it our greats 
eſt temporal Concerns, but cannot without 


deſpight 
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deſpight to him, as well as our Brethren, 
be thus proſtituted. | 

If we conſider Detraction abſtractedly 
from thoſe more ſolemn Miſchiefs which at- 
tend it, the mere Levity and Unworthineſs 
of it ſets it below an ingenuous Perſon. We 
generally think a Tatler and Buſic-Body a 
Title of no ſmall Reproach, and to whom 
does it more juſtly — than to thoſe, 
who buſie themſelves firſt in learning, then 
in publiſhing the Faults of others? An Em- 
ployment which the Apoſtle r a Blot, 
even upon the weaker Sex, and the Preven- 
tion to be of ſuch Importance, that he pre- 
ſcrib'd them to change their whole Condi- 
tion of Life, to convert H/idowhood, tho' 2 
State which in other reſpects he much pre- 
fers, into Marriage, rather than expoſe them- 
ſelves to this Temptation. If their Impo- 
tence cannot afford Excuſe for it, what a 
Debaſement is it of Men's nobler Faculties, 
to be thus entertain'd? The Hiſtorian gives 
it as an ill Indication of Domitian's Temper, 
that he employ'd himſelf in catching and 
tormenting Flies; and ſure they fall not un- 
der a much better Character, cither for Wiſ 
dom, or Good-nature, who thus ſnatch up 
all the little fluttering Reports they can 
_ with, to the Prejudice of their Neigh- 

urs. 
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Beſides this divulging the Faults of others, 
there is another Branch of Detraction natu- 
rally ſpringing from this Root, and that is 
Cenſuring, and ſevere Judging of them. We 
think we have not well play'd the Hiſtori- 
ans when we have a told a thing, unleſs we 
add alſo our Remarks and Animadverſions 
upon it. Tho' God knows, it is bad enough 
to make a naked Relation, and truſt it to 
the Severity of the Hearers: Vet few can 
content themſelves with that, but muſt give 
them a Sample of Rigour, and by the Bit- 
terneſs of their own Cenſure, invite them 
to paſs the like; a Proceſs contrary to all 
Rules of Law or Equity, for the Plaintiff to 
aſſume the part of a Judge. And we may 
eaſily divine the Fate of that Man's Fame 
who is ſo unduly try'd. Indeed it is fad to 
ſee how many private Tribunals are every 
where ſet up, where we ſcan and judge our 
Neighbour's Actions, but ſcarce ever acquit 
any; we take up with the molt incompe- 
tent Witneſſes, nay, frequently ſuborn our 
own Surmites and Jealouſies, that we may 
be ſure to caſt the unhappy Criminal. How 
nicely and ſcrupulouſly do we examine eve- 
ry Circumſtance, (wou'd to God we were 
but half ſo exact in our own. penitential In- 
quifitions) and torture it, to make it confeſs 
ſomething which appears not in the more 
general View of the Fact, and which per- 
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haps never was in the Actor's Intentions ? 
ina Word, we do, like Witches in their 
magical Chymiſtry, extract all the Venom] 
and take none of the Allay. By this means 
we confound the Degrees of Sins, and ſen- 
tence deliberate and indeliberate, a Habit o 
an Act, all at one rate, that is commonly 
at the utmoſt it can amount to, even in its 
worſt Acceptation: And ſurely this were 
moſt culpable Corruption in Ju bee 
we ſhew our Commiſſion to judge our Bre 
thren. But we may here, every one of us, ask 
our ſelves in our Saviour's Words, ho mad: 
me a Fudge? If he diſclaim'd it, who in reſped 
of his Divinity had the ſupream Right, an 
that too in a Caſe, wherein one at leaſt of 
the Litigants had deſir'd his Interpoſition 
what a Boldneſs is it in us to aſſume it, where 
no ſuch Appeal is made to us; but on the 
contrary, the Party difowns our Authority 
which is ſuperſeded by our great Lawgive L 
in that expreſs Prohibition, Judge not, back 4 
with a ſevere Penalty, that ye be not judge fa 


As God hasappropriated Vengeance to him tt 


ſelf, ſo has he Judicature alſo, and tis an In k. 
vaſion of his Peculiar for any, but his Del} ar 
gates, the lawful Magiſtrates, to pretend ii 8 
either. Indeed in all private Judgments, m 
much depends upon the Intention of ti de 
Offenders, that unleſs we cou'd poſſeſs o th 
ſelves of God's Omniſcience, 'twill be as 1 or 
| | ratio 
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s rational as impious to aſſume this Authori- 
nei ty: Till we know Men's Hearts, we are at 
onfl beſt but imperfect Judges of their Actions. 
eansl At our rate of judging St. Paul had ſurely 
ſen · paſt for a moſt malicious Perſecutor, where- 
it of as God ſaw he did it ignorantlyin Unbelief, and 
ny had Mercy on him. The ſame Apoſtle gives 
n 13 this good Counſel, Junge nothing before the 
TC time until the Lord come. For tho” tis ſaid, the 
dude Saints ſball judge the World, yet it mult beat 
Bre the great Aſſize, and he that will needs in- 
trude himſelf into the Office before the time, 
will be in danger to be rather paſſive than 
active in that great and ſolemn Judicatory. 
By theſe Reflections we do not intend to ad- 
vance ſuch a ſtupid Charity, as ſhall make no 
Diſtinction of Actions; there is a Woe pro- 
nounced, as well to thoſe who call Evil 
Good, as Good Evil: When we fee an open 
notorious Sin committed, we may expreſs a 
Deteſtation of the Crime, tho” not of the 
Actor. This may ſometimes be a neceſ- 
ſary Charity, both to the Offender, and to 
the innocent Spectators, as an Amulet to 
keep them from the Contagion of the Ex- 
ample. Bur till, even in theſe Caſes, our 
Sentence muſt not exceed the Evidence, we 
muſt judge only according to the viſible un- 
doubred Circumſtances, and not aggravate 
the Crime upon Conjectures and Preſumpti- 
ons: If we do, how 175 ſoever our * 
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ſes may be, our Judgment is not, but we Int 
are, as St. James ſpeaks, Judges of eri I fe 
Thoughts. This raſh Judging is not only I th 
very unjuſt both to God and Man, but it is W in 
an Act of the greateſt Pride. When we ſet I be 
our ſelves in the Tribunal, we always look WRe 
down with Contempt on thoſe at the Bar; Myc 
and certainly there is nothing does ſo gra- Ngo. 
tify a haughty Humour, as this Piece of Hall 
uſurp'd Sovereignty over our Brethren; but Wbut 
the more it does ſo, the greater Neceſſity thi 
there is to abſtain from it. Pride is a hardy 
kind of Vice, that will live upon the bareſt 
Paſture; how little Need is there then of 
pampering it? Which we cannot more ef- 
fectually do, than by this cenſorious Hu- 
mour, by which we are ſo perpetually em- 
loy'd abroad, that we have no leiſure to 
ook homeward, and ſee our own Defects, 
We are, like the Inhabitants of Ai, ſo en- 
geruponour Purſuit of others, that we leave 
_ ourſelvesexpos'd to the Ambuſhes of Satay, 
who will be ſure ſtill to encourage us in our 
Chaſe, draw us {till farther and tarther from 
our ſelves, and cares not how zealous we arc 
in fighting againſt the Crimes of others, ſo 

he can but keep that Zeal from recoiling 
upon our own. | 
It is plain to every one at the very firlt 
Reflection, that the Vice of Detraction mult 
needs be quite oppoſite to the Virtue of Cha- 
rity 
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rity, which thinks no Evil, is not apt to make 
ſevere Conſtructions, but ſets every thing in 
the faireſt Light, putting the moſt candid 
lnterpretations upon them that they will 
bear, which is of great Importance to the 
Reputation of our Neighbours. The World, 
we know, is in many Inſtances extreamly 
govern'd by Opinion; but in this 'tis all in 
all; it has not only an Influence upon it, 
but is that very thing; Reputation being no- 
thing but a fair Opinion and Eſtimation a- 
mong others. Now this Opinion is not al- 
ways ſway'd by due Motives; ſometimes 
little Accidents, ſometimes Fancy, and very 
often Prepoſſeſſion governs it. Thus he who 
puts the firſt ill Character, fixes the Stamp, 
which afterwards goes current in the World. 
The Generality of People take up Preju- 
dices as they do Religions, upon truſt; and 
of thoſe that are more curious in enquiring 
nto the Grounds, there are not many who 
vary on the more charitable Hand. Men 
are apt to think it ſome Dilparagement to 
their Invention, if they cannot ſay ſome- 
wh he Marp upon the Subject as has been 
ud before: So 'tis the Buſineſs of many 

0 ay on more Load, but of few to take 


It off. 


As this is very uncharitable, in reſpect of 
he Injury offer'd, fo alſo is it in regard 
o the grand Rule of Charity. Can we pre- 

8 3 tend 
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tend to love our Neighbour as our ſelves, 
and yet ſhall our Love to him have the quite 
contrary Effects to that we bear our ſelves? 
True Charity is more ſincere: It does not 
turn to us x" reverſe End of the Perſpe- 
ctive, to repreſent our own Faults at a Di- 
ſtance, and in the moſt diminutive Size, 
while it ſhuffles the other to us, when we 
are to view his. To buy by one Meaſure 
and ſell by another, is not more unequal], 
than it is to have theſe differing Standards 
for our own and our Neighbour's Faults, 
that our own ſhall weigh lighter than Yani- 
73, yea nothing, and yet his ſhall prove Za- 
chary's Talent of Lead. 
This is ſuch a Partiality, as conſiſts not 
with common Honeſty, and can therefore 
never be reconcil'd with Chriſtian Charity; 
and how demurely ſocver ſuch Men may pre- 
tend to Sanctity, that Interrogation of God 
preſſes hard upon them, Shall [acrount them 
pure with the wicked Balances, and with the 
Bag of deceitful Weights? ſuch bitter Inve- 
ctives againſt other Men's Faults, and Indul- 
nce or Palliation of their own, ſhews their 
Yeal lies in their Spleen, and that they con- 
ſider not ſo much what is done, as who does NW. 
it; and to ſuch, the Sentence of St. Paul is ſho 
very applicable, Therefore thou art inexeuſa- I the 
ble, oh Man ! whoſoever thou art that judgeſt, N Dot 
for wherein thou judgeſt another, thou con- Un 
| demneſt 
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dimneſt thy ſelf, for thou that judgeſt doſt the 
ſme thing. Bur ſuppoſe a Man has not the 
very ſame Sins he cenſures in another, yet 
tis ſure every Man has ſome, and of what 
ſort ſoever they be, he deſires not they ſhou'd 
be rigorouſly ſcan'd, and therefore by the 
Rule of Charity and Juſtice too, ought not 
to do that which he wou'd not ſuffer. If he 
can find Extenuations for his own Crimes, 
he is, in all Reaſon, to preſume others may 
have ſome for theirs: The common Frailty of 
our Nature, as it is apt alike to betray us to 
Faults, ſo it gives as equal Share in the Ex- 
cuſe; and therefore what I wou'd have pals 
for the Effect of Impotence or Inadvertence 
in my ſelf, I can, which no tolerable Inge- 
nuity, give a worſe Name to in him, 

It has been receiv'd among the Maxims 
of Civil Life, not unneceſfarily to exaſ- 
perate any Body; to which agrees that 
Advice, Speak not evil of thy Neighbour, if 
thou doft, thou ſpalt hear that which will not 
fail to trouble thee. There is no Perſon ſo 
inconſiderable, but may at ſome time or 
other do a Diſpleaſure. In Defamation there 
needs no Preparation: Every Man has his 
Weapon nds for a return, and none can 
ſhoot: theſe Arrows, but they mult expect 
they will revert with an unbounded Force, 
not only to the Violation of Chriſtian 
Unity, i to the Aggreſſor's great ſe- 
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cular Detriment, both in Fame, and fre- 
quently in Intereſt. Revenge is ſharp ſight- 
ed, and overlooks no Opportunity of a Re- 
taliation. Who then can ſufficiently won- 
der, that a Practice which ſo thwarts our 
Intereſt of both Worlds, ſhou'd come uni- 
verſally to prevail among us? Yet that it 
does ſo, 1 appeal to the Conſciences of moſt, 
and to the Obſervation of all. What ſo 
common Topick of Diſcourſe is there, as 
this of Backbiting our Neighbours? Come 
into Company * all Ages, all Ranks, all 
Profeflions, this is the conſtant Entertain- 
ment: And I doubt, he that at Night ſhall 
duly recolle& the Occurrences of the Day, 
ſhall very rarely be able to ſay, he has ſpent 
it without hearing, or ſpeaking, ſomething 
of this kind. T hoſe who reſtrain them- 
ſelves from other Liberties, often indulge 
themſelves in this. What, beſides an un- 
happy Servility to Cuſtom, can poſſibly re- 
concile Men, who own Chriſtianity, to 2 
Practice ſo widely diſtant from it? *Tis 
true, thoſe that profeſs themſelves Men of 
this World, who deſign only their Portion 
in this Life, may take it up as ſometimes 
conducing, at leaſt ſeemingly, to their End: 
But for thoſe who propoſe higher Hopes to 
themſelves, and know that Charity 1s one 
of the main Props to thoſe Hopes, how 
fooliſhly do they undermine * 
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when they thus act againſt their Principles, 
and that upon no other Authority than that 
of popular Uſage? I know Men are apt to 
excuſe themſelves upon their Indignationa- 
gainſt Vice, and think that their Zeal muſt 
13 well acquit them for the Violation of the 
ſecond Table, as it once did Moſes for the 
breaking both. But to ſuch I may anſwerin 
Chriſt's Words, Ye know not what manner of 
Spirit ye are of. After all this Pretext of 
Leal, I fear it is but a Cheat we put on our 
ſelves. Let Men truly ſearch their own 
Breaſts, and I doubt the beſt will nd there 
is ſomething of Vanity which lies at the 
bottom, and that Detraction, which is real- 
ly but the Defect of Wit, is many times 
made uſe of to ſhew it. He whoſe Wit is 
ſo precarious, that it muſt depend only on 
the Folly or Vice of another, had beſt give 
over all Pretence to it. He who has nothing 
of his own Growth to ſet before his Gueſts, 
had better make no Invitations, than break 
down his Neighbour's Incloſure, and feaſt 
them upon his Plunder. What am I the 
worſe, if a vain talkative Perſon thinks me 
reſerv'd; or if he, whoſe wanton Levity 
is his Diſeaſe, calls me dull, becauic J va- 
pour not out all my Spirits in Froth? So- 
crates, when inform'd of ſome derogating 
Speeches one had us'd of him behind his 
back, make only this facetious Reply, Let 
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398  Detrattion.” 
him beat me too when I am abſent. He who 
ets not ſuch an Indifference to all the idle 


ures of Men, will be diſturb'd in all his 
Tranſactions; it being ſcarce poſſible to do 


any thing but there will be Deſcants made 


on it: And if a Man will regard thoſe Winds, 
he muſt, as Solomon ſays, never ſow; he 
muſt ſuſpend even the neceſſary Actions of 
common Life, if he will not venture them 
to the being miſ-judged by others. He that 
upon ſuch a deſpicable Motive will violate 
his Duty in one particular, lets the Devil 
gain a main Point of him, and can with no 
good Reaſon deny to do it in others. To 
ſpeak the truth, there is not a more fertile 
Womb of Sin than the dread of ill Men's 
Reproach. Other Corruptions muſt be gra- 
tify'd with Coſt and duty, but the De- 
vil in this has no farther trouble, than to 
laugh Men out of their Souls. So prolifick 
a Vice therefore had need be weeded out 
of Men's Hearts, for if it be allow'd the 
leaft Corner, if it be indulg'd in this one In- 
ſtance, *twill quickly ſpread it felf farther. 
And after all, this fear of Reproach 1s a 
meer Fallacy, ſtarted to diſguiſe a more real 
Cauſe of Fear; for the greater Danger of 
Reproach does indeed lie on that other fide. 
Common Eſtimation e an ill Character 
upon pragmatical medling People; for tho 
the Inquiſitiveneſs and Curioſity of theHear- 
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er, may ſometimes render ſuch Diſcourſ: 
grateful enough to him, yet it leavesin him 
no good Impreſſion of the Speaker. Me- 
ther it be Friend or Foe, talk not of other 
Men's Lives, ſays the Son of Sirach, and if 
thou canft without Offence, reveal them not; 
for he heard and obſerv'd thee, and when time 
cometh he will hate thee. In a Word, all 
conſidering Perſons will be ever upon the 
Guard in ſuch Company, as foreſeeing they 
will talk no leſs freely of them than they 
do of others before them. Nor can the 
Commonneſs of the Guilt obviate the Cen- 
ſure, there being nothing more frequent 
than for Men to accuſe their own Faults in 
other Perſons. In this Particular, none has 
ſo much Reaſon to fear a Defamer, as thoſe 
who are themſelves ſuch; for beſides the 
common prudential Motive, their own Con- 
ſciouſneſs gives them an inward Allarm, and 
makes them look for a Retribution in the 
ſame kind. Thus, upon the whole Matter, 
we ſee there is no real Temptation, even to 
our Vanity, to comply with this unchari- 
table Cuſtom, we being ſure to loſe more 
Repute by it, than we can propoſe to our 
ſelves to gain. The being eſteem'd an ill 
Man, will not be balanc'd by being thought 
pleaſant ingenious Company, were one {ure 
of being ſo. But 'tis odds that will not be 
acquir'd by it neither, for the moſt * 
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Tale · bearers, and bittereſtRevilers, are gene- 
rally half-witted People: There being no- 
thing more frequently obſervable, than ſuch 


Mens Aptneſs to /peak Evil of Things they 


under ſtand not. 
Defamation is moſt ſcandalous, when it 
proceeds from Men otherwiſe virtuous. Let 
not thoſe that have repudiated the more in- 
viting Sins, ſhew themſelves philter'd and 
bewitch'd by this; but, inſtead of ſubmit- 
ting to the ill Example of others, ſet a good 
one to them, and endeavour to bring this 
unchriſtian Cuſtom out of Faſhion : It they 
do not, I am ſure they will be more deeply 
chargeable than others ; for the more Com- 
mand they have over their otherCorruptions, 
the more do they witneſs againſt themſelves. 
Their Remiſneſs and willing Subjection to 
this, beſides their Example when il is more 
enſnaring than other Mens, and is apt to in- 
ſinuate eaſie Thoughts of the Sin. Men think 
themſelves ſafe while they follow one of no- 
ted Piety, and the Authority of his Perſon 
often leads them blindfold into his Failings. 
I queſtion not in this Particular many are 
encourag'd by the Liberty they ſee even 
good Men take. Such therefore have a 
more accumulative Guilt, for they do not 
oy commit, but patronize the Fault. 
n curing our ſelves of this ſpiritual Diſ- 
eaſe, we muſt follow the Rule of Phyſick 
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to examine the Cauſes, that the Remedies 
may be adapted to them. Let every Man 
ſtudy his own Conſtitution of. Mind, and 
obſerve what are his particular Temprations 
to this Sin of Detradtion 3 whether any of 
thoſe I have before-mentioned, as Pride, 
Envy, Levity, Cc. or any other which lyes 
deeper, and is only diſcernable to his own 
Inſpection: Let him make this Scrutiny, 
ns then accordingly apply himſelf ro cor- 
rect the Sin in its firſt Principle. For as 
when there is an Eruption of Humour in 
any Part, tis not cur'd merely by outward - 
Application, but by ſuch alterative Medi- 
eines as purifie the Blood: So this Leproſie 
of the Tongue will ſtill ſpread farther, if it 
be not check'd in its Spring and Source, 
by the mortifying of thoſe corrupt Inclina- 
tions which feed and heighten it. | 
As the Rabbies were wont to ſay, that in 
every ſignal Judgment which befel the Fews, 
there was ſome Grain of the golden Calf, 
ſo I think I may venture to ſay, that in all 
Detraction, there is ſome Mixture of Pride. 
But how can we inſult over others, when 
we are not only under a Poſlibility, but are 
actually involv'd in the ſame Guilt? And 
then, what are all our Accuſations and bit- 
ter Cenſures of others, but Indictments and 
condemnatory Sentences againſt our ſelves? 
Tho' our officious Vehemence againſt _ 
ther's 
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ther's Crime, may blind the Eyes of Men yet 


God is not ſo mock'd. As therefore when 
a Thief or Murderer is detected, it gives an 
Alarm to the whole Confederacy ;z ſo when 
we find our own Guilts purſu'd in other 
Mens Perſons, 'tis not a Time for us to join 
in the Proſecution, but rather, by humble 
and penitent Reflections on our ſelves, to 
provide for our own Safety. When there- 
fore we find our ſelves, upon any Miſde- 
meanour of our Brother, ready to mount the 
Tribunal, and pronounce our Sentences, let 
us firſt conſider, how competent we are for 
the Office, calling to mind the Deciſion 
Chriſt once made in the like Caſe, He that 
is without Sin, let him firſk caſt @ Stone. 
Wou'd we but look into our own Hearts, 
we ſhou'd find ſo much Work for our In- 
quiſition and Cenſure, that we ſhou'd not 
be at leiſure to ramble abroad for it. And 
therefore as Lycurgus once ſaid to one, who 
importun'd him to eſtabliſh a popular Pari- 
ty in the State, Do thou, ſays he, begin it 
rſt in thy own Family: So ſhall I adviſe 
thoſe that will be judging, to practiſe firſt 
at home. pu 
In conſidering the pernicious Effects of 
all moral Vices to Mankind, we ought to 
have an eſpecial Regard to that Sex who 
want moſt Aſſiſtance in arming themſelves 


againſt them. We have hinted in the fore- 
going 
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going Pages of this Article, ſeveral” Inſtan- 
ces of the Wickedneſs and Diſingenuity of 
Slander, with reſpect to both Sexes : Let 
us now apply our Thoughts particularly to 
the weaker, which the Vanity or Partiality 
of Men charge as moſt guilty of this Sin 
and Folly. Curioſity, indeed, generally fills 
the Minds of Women, and affords them a 
large, but empty, Field of Diſcourſe. In- 
quiſitiveneſs after other Peoples Concerns 
will ſeldom or never agree with Silence : 
Thoſe who are commonly defirous of learn- 
ing a ous deal of ſuch News, are never 
relolv*d to conceal it. Obloquy infallibly 
makes the- Sale of what Imprudence heaps 
together. Whatever this be, or let it go 
which way ſoever it will, there muſt needs 
be ſome vent for it. The Minds of curious 
Perſons are like thoſe Veſſels, which are 
empty d at the ſame time one thinks to fill 
them: A great Number of Women are 
meer Sieves, of whom let the reſt be taught 
to take heed. That which comes in by the 
Ears, goes out again with them almoſt as 
ſoon by the Mouth; becauſe Indiſcretion, 
the Miſtreſs both of thoſe who ſpeak and of 
thoſe who hear lightly, does not ſtop the 
Paſſage to Lies, either at the going out or 
coming in. 

This Levity creates a bad Opinion of 
their Temper, and gives no yery good one 
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of their Conſcience. People ordinarily judge 
of them, that they do not ſo wholly ſpend 
their Time in hearing what is vain and ſu- 
8 as not to catch at what is Evil: 
he Eaſineſs which they ſhew to believe a 
Fault in another, is lookt on as a prett 
ſure Indication that they are themſelves — 
ty of the like: For there are ſome hs Gear 
with Delight all kinds of Sanders and Scan- 
dals, who can ſcarce ſuffer one to ſpeak ad- 
vantageouſly of any; who think by blaming 
all the World to make an Apology for their 
own Crimes, and to give Authority to their 
Guilt by the Number of Criminals. When 
they hear the Virtues of any commended, 
they have preſently the ſame Paſſions as the 
Ugly have when the Fair are courted in their 
3 Young Ladies ſhou'd be made 
ſenſible of the ſenſleſſneſs as well as the o- 
diouſneſs of this Humour. Tell them the 
Virtuous will excuſe Faults inſtead of pub- 
liſhing them; that 'tis, on the other Hand, 
the Vicious who are always pitileſs: Theſe 
think by their feign'd Deteſtation to impoſe 
upon the World, and wou'd hereby give a 
Proof how free they are from any Know- 
ledge of the like Crime in themſelves which 
they accuſe in others. But their Deeds give 
the Lie to their Words, and this Artifice 
ſucceeds ſo very ill, that they are often dil- 
credited by it inſtcad of being 8 
c 


Tell them, you that are their Teachers, that 


the Virtuous of their Sex are for driving 
Vice out of the World by their 8 | 
y 


but that the Libertines banith Virtue 


their Cenſoriouſneſs. Hence it is that a 


chaſte Lady is eaſily diſcover'd from her that 
wou'd be thought ſo, but is not; for the 


latter examines every thing even to the mi- 


nuteſt Circumſtances; her own Wickedneſs 
ſerves her for a Pattern to judge wickedly 
by, her Experience, and her own Intrigues 
teach her to give bad Interpretations tothe 
belt Matters. The Vicious are always in an 
Alarm; they ſeem afraid, as if all Women 


ſhou'd abuſe their Liberty, and they can't 


imagine that a Walk or Converſation ſhou'd 
be innocent; they cannot apprehend why 
theſe Ladies thou'd not do the ſame that o- 
thers have done. If they fail, they ſuppoſe 
it to be for lack only of Opportunity, not 

of Inclination. | g 
But there are ſome Women not ſo open, 
who are perfect Miſtreſſes of the Art of Slan- 
der, and uſe not a little Skill in their calum- 
niating the Virtuous; theſe will not wound 
you but with gilded Weapons; they diſ- 
guiſe their Blame or Cenſure under the Ap- 
pearance of faint Cauſes, and if they men- 
tion any Harm of another, they will ſeem 
to do it always with a great yon pi Unwil- 
lingneſs and Reluctance. Care n 
taken 
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taken to break Children of the very leaſt 


Tendencies to ſo diſhonourable, ſo baſe, ſo 
degenerous a Cuſtom : Make them ſee that 
they never can be perfect at it, unleſs they 
be firſt Cowards, Malicious, and Hypo- 
crites: Shew them that nothing is more 
commendable than to prevent Error and Va- 
nity in their Judgment concerning others, 
and that nothing will contribute more to the 
ſettling of their own Reputation than Can- 
dour and Ingenuity, in cenſuring thoſe of 
whom they may have Occaſion to diſcourſe: 


Repreſent to them, that thoſe who have 


committed but one Sin, ought not therefore 
to be called vicious, that thoſe who have 
committed many may perhaps continue in 
them no longer; the former are corrected, 
the latter are chang'd: Tell them farther, 
they can hardly ever have any Aſſurance, 
when they ſpeak of any one's Wickedneſs, 
that they are out of Danger of telling aLye; 
for that there is requir'd but a Moment, or 
even a Thought, to make of a Sinner a Pe- 
nitent. ä : 
Scandal is ſo ill-natur'd a Vice, that 'tis 
a Blemiſh to the ſoftneſs of the Sex, whoſe 
diſtinguiſhing Character it is or ought to be, 
to be mild, gentle, and innocent. As to 
the other part of Mankind, Scandal is fo 
baſe a Vice, tis below the Dignity of his 
Nature, and ſinks him almoſt to the De- 
pravity 
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privity of the Damn; d. One cannot give 
too many Leſſons againſt a Crime which is 
ſo prevalent. What follows will in a great 
Meaſure prevent the Progreſs of it, if it 
be well ſtudy'd and practis'd. 

Never ſay Evil of any Man, but what you 
certainly know. Whenever you poſitively ac- 
cuſe and indict any Man of any Crime, tho? 
it be in private, and among Friends, ſpeak 
as if you were upon your Oath, becauſe 
God ſees and hears you: This not only Cha- 
rity, but Juſtice and Regard to Truth de- 
mand of us. He that credits an ill Report, 
is almoſt as faulty as the firſt Inventor of it: 
For tho' you do not make, yet you com- 
monly propagate a Lie. Therefore never 
ſpeak Evil of any upon common Fame, 
which for the molt part is falſe, but almoſt 
always uncertain whetherit be true or not. 

Not but that it is a Fault in moſt Caſes 
to report the Evil of Men which is true, 
and which we certainly know to be ſo. But 
if we cannot prevail to make Men wholly 


abſtain from this Fault, we wou'd be glad 


to compound with ſome Perſons, and to 
gain this Point of them however, becauſe 
it wou'd retrench nine Parts in ten of the 
Evil-ſpeaking that is in the World. 

Before you ſpeak Evil of any Man, conſi- 
der if he has not oblig'd you by ſome real 
Kindneſs, and then tis a bad Return to 

ſpeak 
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ſpeak ill of him who has done us good. 


onſider alſo whether you may not come 
hereafterato be acquainted with him, rela- 
ted to him, or oblig'd by him, whom you 
have thus injur'd. And how will you then 
be aſham'd when you reflect upon it, and 
perhaps have Reaſon alſo to believe, that he 
to whom you have done this Injury 1s not 
ignorant of it? 
It is farther to be conſider'd, whether in 
the change of human things you may not 
ſome time or other come to ſtand in need of 
his Favour, and how incapable this Carriage 
of yours towards him will render you of it: 
Whether it may not be in his Power to re- 
venge a ſpiteful and needleſs Word by a 
ſhrewd Turn. If a Man makes no Conſci- 


ence of hurting others, yet he ſnou'd in Pru- 


dence haye ſome Conſideration of himſelf. 


We ſhould accuſtom our ſelves to pity | 


the Faults of Men, and to be truly ſorry for 
them; we then ſhould take no Pleaſure in 
publiſhing them; and this common Huma- 
nity requires of us, conſidering the great In- 
firmities of human Nature, and that we our 
ſelves alſo are liable to be tempted : Conſi- 
dering likewiſe how ſevere a Punithment e- 


very Fault and Miſcarriage is to itſelf, and 


how terribly it expoſes a Man to the Wrath 
of God, both in this World and the other. 
He is not a good Chriſtian that is not _ 

| tily 
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tily ſorry for the Faults even of his greateſt 
Enemies; and if he be ſo, he will diſcover 
them no farther than is neceſſary to ſome 
good End. * 
Whenever we hear any Man evil ſpoken =! 
of, if we know any Good of him, let us ſay ' 
that. It is always the more human, and | 
the more honourable part, to ſtand up in of 
the Defence and Vindication of others, than 
to accuſe and beſpatter them. Poſſibly the 
Good you may have heard of them may not 
be true, but it is much more probable that 
the Evil you heard of them is not true nei- 
ther. However, it is better to preſerve the 
Credit of a bad Man, than to ſtain the Re- 
putation of the Innocent. And if there 
were any Need that a Man ſhou'd be evil- 
ſpoken of, it is but fair and equal that his 
- good and bad Qualities ſhou'd be mention'd 
together; otherwiſe he may be ſtrangely 
miſrepreſented, and an indifferent Man may 
be made a Monlter. 

They that will obſerve nothing in a wiſe 
Man but his Overſights and Follies, nothing 
in a good Man but his Failings and Infirmi- 
ties, may make a thift to — a very wiſe 
and good Man very deſpicable. If one 

|. ſhou'd heap together all the paſſionate 
Speeches, all the froward and imprudent 
Actions, of the beſt Man, all that he had 
ſud or done amiſs in his whole Life, and 
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pow it all at one View, concealing hi 
Wiſdom and Virtues; the Man in this Dil. 
guiſe wou'd look like a Madman ora Fury, 
and yet if his Life were fairly repreſented, 
and juſt in the ſame manner it was led, and 
his many and great Virtues ſet over againk 
his Infirmities and Failings, he wou'd appear 
to all the World anadmirableand excellent 
Perſon. But how many and great ſoevc: 
any Man's ill Qualities are, tis bs juſt tha 
with all this heavy Load of Faults he ſhou'l 
have the due Praiſe of the few real Virtue 
that are in him. | . 

That you may not ſpeak ill of any, do 
not delight to hear ill of them. Give no 
Countenance to Buſie-Bodies, and thoſe that 
love to talk of other Men's Faults; or i 
you cannot decently reprove them becauſ 
of their Quality, then divert the Diſcourk 
ſome other way; or if you cannot do that, 
by ſeeming not to mind it, you may ſuffici 
ently ſigniſie that you do not like it. 

Let every Man mind himſelf and his ow. 
Duty and Concernment. Do but endeavou 
in good earneſt to mend your ſelf, and i 
will be work enough for one Man, and 
leave thee but little time to talk of others 
When Plato withdrew from the Court d 
Dionyſius, who wou'd fain have had a fr 
mous Philoſopher for his Flatterer, they par 
ted in ſome Unkindneſs, and Dionyſius ba 
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him not to ſpeak ill of him when he was 
returned into Greece : Plato told him, He 
bad no leiſure for it, meaning that he had 


better things to mind, than to take up his 
Thoughts with the Faults of ſo bad a Man, 
ſo notoriouſly known to all the World. 
Let us ſet a Watch before the Door of 
our Lips, and not ſpeak but upon Conſide- 
ration: I do not mean to ſpeak finely but fit- 
ly. Eſpecially, when you ſpeak of others, 
conſider of whom and what you are to ſpeak. 


Uſe great Caution and Circumſpection in 


the Matter; look well about you on every 
ſide of the thing, and on every Perſon in 
the Company, before your Words ſlip from 
you, which when they are once out of your 
Lips, are for ever out of your Power. 

ot that Men ſhou'd be ſullen in Com- 
pany, and ſay nothing; or ſo till in Con- 
verſation, as to drop nothing but Aphoriſims 
and Oracles; Eſpecially among Equals and 
Friends. We o' not be ſo reſery'd, as 
if we wou'd have it taken for a mighty Fa- 
vour that we vouchſafe to ſay any thing. If a 
Man had the Underſtanding of an Angel, 
he mult be contented to abate ſomething of 
this Exceſs of Wiſdom, for fear of being 
thought cunning. The true Art of Conver- 
lation, if any Body can hit upon it, ſeems 
to be this, an appearing Freedom and Open- 
nels, with a reſolute Reſervedneſs, as little 


appearing 
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appearing as poſſible. Our chief Concern 
 ſhay'd be to weigh well what we ſay of o- 
thers. To this End we ſhou'd endeavour 
ro get our Minds furniſh'd with Matter of 
Diſcourſe concerning Things uſeful in them- 
ſelves, and not hurtful to others. If we have 
but a Mind wiſe enough and good enough, 
we may eaſily find a Field large enough 
for innocent Converſation, ſuch as will 
harm no Body, and yet be acceptable e- 
nough to the better and wiſer Part of Man- 

kind: And why ſhou'd any one be at the 
- Coſt of playing the Fool to gratific any 
Body whatſoever? 

A main Preſervation againſt this Sin wou'd 
be the frequent Contemplation of the laſt 
and great Judgment. . /hy doſt thou judge 
thy Brother, ſays St. Paul, or, why doſt thou 
ſet at nought thy Brother? We ſhall all ſtand 
before the Judgment Seat of Chriſt. That is, 
at the great Day of Revelation and Retribu- 
tion; and we are not to anticipate it by our 
private Judgment or Sentences; we have 


_ » Buſineſs enough to provide our own Ac- 


count or that Day: And, as it were 
a ſpiteful Folly for MalefaCctors that were go- 


ing together to the Bar, to ſpend their Time 
in exaggerating each other's Crimes; ſo 
ſurely it is for us who are all going towards 
- that dreadful Tribunal, to be drawing up 


Charges againſt one another. Who oo 
| but 
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but we may then meet with the Fate of 
Daniel's Accuſers, ſee him, we cenſur'd, ac- 
quitted, and our ſelves condemn'd. The 
Penitence of the Criminal may have num- 
ber'd him among the Saints, whenwur un- 


unquenchable Flames. There is one Lau- 
giver, ſays the Apoſtle, who is able to ſave 
and to deſtroy, IN ho art thou that judgeſt a- 
not her? I have mention'd another Remedy 
againlt this Evil, to try to make a Revulſion 
ot the Humour, and draw it into another 
Channel. It we mult needs be talking of 
other People's Faults, let it not be to de- 
fame, but to amend them, by converting 
it our Detraction and Backbiting, into Admo- 
re nition and fraternal Correption. This is a 
„way to extract Medicine out of the Viper, 
14 to conſecrate even this founhallow'd a Part 
is of our Temper, and ro turn the ungrate- 
u- ful Medling of a N Ap {a 05 the moſt 
ir obliging Office of a Friend. And indeed, 
ve had we thar Zeal for Virtue, which we pre- 
\c. tend when we, inveigh againſt Vice, we 
ere ſhou'd ſurely lay it out this way; for this 
70. only gives a Poſſibility of reforming the Of- 
me fender. But alas, we order the matter fo, 
Go s if we fear'd to loſe the Occaſion of Cla- 
rds our, and will tell all the World but him 
up whom it molt concerns. *Tis a deplorable 


Thing to ſec how univerſally this neceffary _ 
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retracted Uncharitableneſs may ſend us to 
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414 Detraction. 
Chriſtian Duty is neglected; and to that 
Neglect, we may, in a great degree, impute 
that N overflowing of Detraction . 
mong us. We know the receiving any thing 
into our Charge inſenſibly begets a Love 
and Tenderneſs to it: A urls, upon this 
Account, comes frequently to vie Kindne{ 
with the Mother; and wou'd we but take 
one another thus into our Care, and, b 
friendly Vigilance, thus watch over * 
other's Souls, tis ſcarce imaginable what an 
Endcarment it wou'd create: Such certainly 
as wou'd infallibly ſupplant all our unkind 
Reportings, and ſevere Deſcants upon our 
Brethren; Since thoſe can never take Place, 
but when there is at leaſt an Indifference, 
if not an Enmity. 

Did we ſuppreſs all Curioſity and Inqui- 
ſitiveneſs concerning others, we ſhou'd cut 
off all Supplies from Detraction, and by that 
means ſubdue it. The King of Azhiopia in 
a Vie of Wit with the King of Agr, pro 
pos'd it as a Problem to him, to drink up 
the Sea: To which he reply'd, by requiring 
him firſt to ſtop the Acceſs of Rivers : And 
he that wou'd drain this other Ocean, mul 
take the ſame courſe, dam up the Avenue 
of thole 9887 which feed it. He who! 
always upon the Scent, hunting out ſome 
Diſcovery of others, will be very apt to ii. 
yite his Neighbour to the Quarry; ant 

on therefor 
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1 therefore twill be neceſſary for him to re- 


ſtrain himſelf from that Range: Not like 
jcalous States, to keep Spies and Penſioners 
abroad to bring him Intelligence; but ra- 
ther diſcourage all ſuch officions Pick- 
thanks: For the fuller he is of ſuch Infor- 
mations, the more is his Pains if he keeps 
them, and his Guilt if he publiſhes them. 
Cou'd Men be perſuaded to affect a whol- 
ſome Ignorance in theſe Matters, it wou'd 
conduce both to their Eaſe and Innocence 
nl for tis this Itch of the Ear, which breaks 


in out at the Tongue; and were not Curioſity | 


our Meche Purveyor, Detraction wou'd ſoon be 
ace ſtarw d into a Tameneſs. þ 
ce The moſt infallible Receipt of all, is the 
"Werequent recollecting, and ſerious applying 
of the grand Rule of doing as we wou'd be 
done to: For as Detraction is the Violation 
of that, ſo the Obſervation of it muſt cer- 
tainly ſupplant Detraction. Let us there- 
fore when we find the Humour fermenting 
vithin us, and ready to break out into De- 
lamations againſt our Brethren: Let us, I 
ay, check it with this ſhort Queſtion, 
ou'd I my ſelf be thus us d? This Voice 
tom within will be like that from Heaven 


ho 32 St. Paul, which ſtopt him in the height 
ſome k his Career: And this Voice every Man 
to ay hear that will not ſtop his Ears, or gag 
: is Conſcience, it being but the Eccho of 
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that Native Juſtice and Equity which is im- 
planted in our Hearts; and when we have 
our Remedy ſo near us, and will not uſe it, 
God may well expoſtulate with us, as he 
did with the Jews: Ny will ye die, 0 
Houſe of Iſrael ? 
I have mention'd ſeveral of thoſe many 
Receipts which may be preſcrib'd againſt 
this ſpreading Diſeaſe : But indeed, there 
is not ſo much need to multiply Remedies, 
- as to perſuade Men to apply them. We 
are in love with our Malady, and loth to 
be cur'd of the Luxury of the Tongue. 
But tis ill dallying where our Souls are 
concern'd : For alas, tis they that arc 
wounded by thoſe Darts which we throw 
at others: We rake our Aim, perhaps, at 
our Neighbours, but indeed hit our elves, 
herein verifying in the higheſt Senſe that 
Axiom of the wiſe Man: He that diggeth a 
Pit ſhall fall into it, and he that rolleth a 
Stone, it ſhall return upon him. Where fore, 
if we have no Tenderneſs, no Relenting 
to our. Brethren, yet let us have ſome to 
our (elves, ſo much Compaſſion, nay, f 
much Reſpect to our precious, - immortal 
Souls, as not to ſet them at fo deſpicable 
Price, to put them in Ballance with the 
ſatisfying of a petulant, pecviſh Vanity, 
Surely the ſhewing our ſelves ill- natur 
which is all the Gains Detraction amounts 
to 
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to, is not ſo enamouring a Deſign, that we 
ſhou'd facrifice it to our higheſt Intereſt. 
'Tis roo much to ſpend our Breath in ſuch 
a Purſuit: Let not our Souls exhale in the 
Vapour, but let us rather pour them out in 


Prayers for our Brethren, than in Accuſa- 


tion of them: For tho' both the one and 


the other will return into our own Boſoms, 


yet God knows to far differing Purpoſes, 
even as differing as thoſe with which we 
utter them. The Charity of the one, like 
kindly Exhalations, will deicend in Showers 
of Bleſſings; but the Rigour and Aſperity of 
the other, in a ſevere Doom upon out 
ſelves : For the Apoſtle will tell us, 7? 


ſhall have Judgment without Mercy, that 


bath ſhewed ns Mercy. 
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H' Cenſure has been confi 
SF: der'd as a Branch of Detradi- 
I 92 on; yet it is in many thingy 

r N from it, tho' very lit. 

lle in all. 

Tiis one of the worſt Characters a Man 

or Woman can have, to be maliciouſly cu- 

rious in examining the Actions of others, 
only to cenſure them; nothing can eſcape the 

Quickneſs of their jealous Eye, nor the Ma- 

h lice of their envenom'd Tongue: They are 

the common Enemy to Mankind and civil 

Society. 

Slander is quite oppoſite to Politeneſs: If 
Gentlemen and Ladies reflected upon the 
Offence all reaſonable People take at it, 
they wou'd not act ſo vile a Part: Baſe 
Flatterers may applaud their Wit, and ani- 
mate them in ſcandalizing others; but the 
Suffrage of ſuch Wretches does not hinder 
their being deſpis'd by Perſons of Honour. 


There is a great deal of Care and Skill re. 
f quir d 
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ir'd towards the good Management of 
7 4 0 To diſtinguiſh is not only natu- 
ral, but neceſſary; and the Effect of it is 
that we cannot avoid giving Judgments in 
our Minds, either to abſolve or condemn as 
the Caſe requires. The Difficulty is to know 
when and where it is fit to proclaim the 
Sentence: An Averſion to what is crimi- 
nal, a Contempt of what is ridiculous, are 
the inſeparable Companions of Underſtand- 
ing and Virtue. but the letting them go 
tarther than our own Thoughts, has ſo 
much Danger in it, that, tho it is neither 
poſſible nor fit to ſuppreſs them entirely, 


| yet it is neceſſary they ſhould be kept un- 


der very great Reſtraints. An unlimited 
Liberty of this kind, is little leſs than ſend- 
ng a Herald, and proclaiming War to the 
orld, which is an angry Beaſt, when ſo 
provok'd. The Conteſt will be unequal, 
tho? you are never ſo much in the right; 
and if you begin againſt ſuch an old Adver- 
ſary, it will tear you in Pieces with this Ju- 
ſtification, That it is done in its own De- 
fence. Vou muſt therefore take heed of 
laughing, except in Company that is very 
ſure: Ir is throwing . againſt Bul- 
lets, and it is eſpecially the Diſadvantage of 
Woman, that the Malice of the World will 
help the Brutality of thoſe who will throw a 
lloyenly Untruth upon her. The Sex ſhouꝰd 
1 4 for 
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for this Reaſon, ſuppreſs their Impatience 
at Fools; who, beſides that they are too 
| 1 89 a Party to be unneceſſarily provok'd, 
are of all others the moſt dangerous in. this 
caſe. A Blockhead, in his Rage, will re- 
turn a dull Jeſt that will lie heavy, tho 
there is not a Grain of Wit in it. Other 
will do it with more Art; and you muſt not 
think your ſelf ſecure, becauſe your Repu- 
tation may perhaps be out of the Reach of 

III-will; for if it finds that Part guarded, it 
will ſeek one which is more expos'd. It 
flies like a corrupt Humour in the Body to 
the weakeſt Part. If you have a tender Side, 
the World will be fire to find it, and to 
put the worſt Colour upon all you ſay or 
do, give an Aggravation to every thing 
that may leſſen you, and a ſpiteful Turn to 
every thing that might recommend you. 
Anger lays open thoſe Defects which 
Friendſhip cou'd not ſee, and Civility might 
be willing to forget. Malice needs no ſuch 
Invitation to encourage it, neither are any 
Pains more ſuperfluous, than thoſe we take 
to be ill-ſpoken of. If Envy, which never 
dies, and ſeldom ſleeps, is content ſome- 
times to be in a Slumber, it is very unskil- 
ful to make a Noiſe to awake it. 

Beſides your Wit will be miſapply'd, if it 
is wholly directed to diſarm the Faults of 
others, when it 1s ſo neceſſary to be mo 

us'd, 


% 
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us'd, to mend and prevent your own. The 
ſending our Thoughts too much abroad, 
has the ſame Effect, as when a F 1 ne- 
ver ſtays at home. Neglect and Diſorder 
naturally follow (as they muſt do) within our 
ſelves, if we do not frequently turn our 
Eyes inwards, to ſee what is amiſs with us: 
Where it is a ſign we have an unwelcome 
Proſpect, when we do not take care to look 
upon it, but rather ſeek out Conſolations in 
the Faults of thoſe we converſe with. 

Let us avoid being the firſt in fixing a hard 
Cenſure. Let it be confirm'd by the gene- 
ral Voice, betore we give intoit. Neither 
are you then to give Sentence like a Magi- 
ſtrate, or as if you had a ſpecial Authority 
to beſtow a good or ill Name at your Di- 
ſcretion. Do not dwell too long upon a 
weak Side; touch and go away. Take 
pleaſure to ſtay longer where you can com- 
mend; like Bees, that fix only upon thoſe 
Herbs, out of which they may extract the 
Juice their Honey is compos'd of.“ A Vir- 
tue luck with Briſtles is too rough for this 
Age; it muſt be adorn'd with ſome Flow- 
ers, or elſe it will be unwillingly entertain'd. 
Thus, where it may be fit to ſtrike, it muſt 
be done gently; and aflure your ſelf, that 


where you care to do it, you will wound 


others more, and hurt your felt leſs by ſoft 
Strokes, than by being harſh or violent. 
SF <-> EG 
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| "The triumph of Wit, is to make your 

Good-nature ſubdue your Cenſure; to be 
uick in ſeeing Faults, and flow in expo- 
ſing them. You are to conſider, that the 

inviſible thing called a good Name, is made 
up of the Breath of Numbers that ſpeak 
well of you. It by a diſobliging Word you 
filence the Meaneſt, the Gale will be leſs 
ſtrong which is to bear up your Eſteem: 
And tho? nothing is ſo vain, as the eager 
Purſuit of empty Applauſe, yet to be well 
thought of, and to be kindly us'd by the 
World, is like a Glory about a Woman's 
Head; tis a Perfume ſhe carrys about with 
her, and leaves wherever the goes; *tis a 
Charm againſt Ill-will. Malice may empty 
her Quiver, but cannot wound. The Dirt 
will not ſtick; the Jeſt will not take. With- 
out the Conſent of the World a Scandal 
does not go deep; it is only a ſlight Stroke 
upon the injur'd Party, and returns with 
the greater Force upon thoſe that gave it. 
I have read the Character of Aricia, and was 
pleas'd with that Part of it which related 
to Scandal. 

She never ſuffer'd any Body, be they who 
they wou'd, to be ſlander'd in her Preſence: 
She had-a thouſand ways to turn off the 
Converſation, when it roll'd upon Scandal. 
If the Perſons who gave the Offence were 
below her, ſhe always impos'd Silence . 
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them; if their Quality demanded more Re- 
ſpect, ſheſhew'd, by her own Silence, and 
by her Looks, that ſhe did not approve of 
it; always finding out Reaſons to juſtifie 
thoſe that were accus'd. 3 

Perſons of Dignity and Rank are apt to 
take great Liberties, with reſpect to their 
Interiors: However they ought to be on 
their Guard, and not to mortifie any one 
by ſhocking Words. Their Condition does 
not excuſe their being unpolite. Their Con- 
tempt of People creates a Diſguſt, which is 
the hardeſt thing in the World to wear off. 
A paſſionate Expreſſion is often forgiven, 
but Railery in cold Blood never; it being 
a ſure ſign of want of Eſteem. | 

Silence is an excellent Remedy againſt 
Slander. Complaints and Reproaches ſhar- 
pen inſtead of 1 People let a Man 
alone, when they ſee he takes no notice of 
the diſobliging things that are ſaid to him: 
"Tis a great Virtue, and coſts little, to ſpeak 
mildly to thoſe that talk impertinently to 
you. We muſt live with the Paſſionate and 
Whimſical, as well as the Good-natur'd and 
Wiſe; we ſhou'd pity their Weakneſs and 
their Whims; and to {light them, will be 
a more effectual way to mortifie them, than 
to reprove. 

Slander and Cenſure uſe many Arts to con- 


ceal their Malignity: But whether they 


make 
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make uſe of direct and expreſs Terms, or of 
obſcure and oblique; whether by way of 
downright Reproach, or with ſome crafty 
Preface of Recommendation; if they have 
the effect to vilifie, the manner of Addreſs 
does not alter the Caſe. The one may be 
more dextrous, but is not one Jot leſs faul- 
ty. For many times the deeper Wounds are 
given by theſe ſmoother, and more artifici- 
al ways of Slander, as by asking Queſtions, 
Have you not heard ſo and ſo of ſuch a Man? 
J ſay no more; I only ast the Queſtion. Or 
by general Intimations, That they are [2th to 
ſay what they have heard of ſuch a one; art 
very ſorry for it, and do not at all believe it, 
if you will believe them. This many times, 
without telling the thing, but leaving you 
in the dark to ſuſpect the worſt. 

Theſe and ſuch like Arts, tho' they may 
ſeem to be gentler and tenderer ways * uſing 
Men's Reputation, yet in truth, they are 
the moſt malicious and effectual Methods of 
Slander; becauſe they inſinuate ſomething 
that is much worſe than is ſaid, and yet arc 
very apt to create in unwary Men, a ſtrong 
Belief of ſomething that is very bad, tho 
they know not what it is. It matters not 
in what faſhion Slander is dreſt up, if it 
tends to defame a Man and diminiſh his Rc- 
putation, oF hit 


Cen- 
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Cenſure, in ſome Caſes, is not only law- 
ful, but very commendable. Tis many times 
our Duty to do it, in order to the probable 
Amendment of the Perſon that has commit- 
ed the Offence. A Man may, and ought 
to be told of his Faults ages bo or where 
it may not be fit for us to uſe that Boldneſs 
and Freedom, we may reveal his Faults to 
one who is more fit and proper to reprove 
him, and will probably make no other uſe 
of this Diſcovery, bur in order to his amend- 
ment. This is fo far from being a Breach 
of Charity, that it is one of the beſt Teſti- 
monies of it: For, perhaps, the Party may 
not be guilty of what is reported of him, 
and then it is a Kindneſs to give him an 
Opportunity of vindicating himſelf; or if 
he be guilty, perhaps being privately and 
prudently told of it, he may reform. In this 
Caſe, the Son of Sirach adviſes to reveal 


Men's Faults, 4dmoniſh a Friend, ſays he, it 


may be he hathnot done it; and if he have 
done it, that he do it no more: Admoniſh a 
Friend, it may be he hath not ſaid it; and if 
he have, that he ſpeak it not again: Admo- 
niſh a Friend, for many times it is a Slander, 
and believe not every Tale. | 
Me mult take care that this be done out 
of Kindneſs, and that nothing of our own 
Paſſion be mingled with it: That under Pre- 
tence of reproving and reforming Men, * 
0 
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do not reproach and revile them, and tel] 
them of their Faults in ſuch a manner, as if 
we did it to ſhew our Authority rather than 
our Charity. It requires a great deal of Ad- 
dreſs and gentle Application, ſo to manage 
the Buſineſs of Reproof, as not to irritate 
and exaſperate the Perſon whom we reprove 
inſtead of curing him. 

This is our e ; When, as has been 
hinted, we are legally call'd to bear witneſs, 
concerning the Fault and Crime of another. 
A good Man wou'd not be an Accuſer, un- 
leſs the Publick Good, or the Prevention 
of ſome great Evil, ſhou'd require it : And 
then, the plain Reaſon of the thing will 
ſufficiently juſtifie a voluntary — 
Orberwilg, it has always, among well- man- 
ner'd People, been eſteem'd very odious, 
for a Man to be officious in this kind, and 
a forward Informer concerning the Miſde- 
meanor of others. Magiſtrates may ſome- 
times think it fit to give Encouragement to 
fuch Perſons, and to ſet one bad Man to 
catch another; becauſe ſuch Men are fitteſt 
for ſuch dirty Work: But they can never 
inwardly approve them, nor will they ever 
make them their Friends and Confidents. 
* Whena Man is call'd to give Teſtimony 
in this kind, in Obedience to the Laws, 
and out of Reverence to the Oath taken in 
ſuch Caſes, he is ſo far from deſerving 122 

or 
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for ſo doing, that it wou'd be an unpardo- 
nable Fault in him to conceal the Truth, or 
any part of it. | | 

A lawfulro publiſh the Faults of others, 
in our neceſſary Defence and Vindicati- 
on. When a Man cannot conceal another's 
Faults, without betraying his own Innocen- 
cy, no Charity requires him to ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be defam'd, to fave the Reputation 
of another Man. Charity begins at home, 
and tho' a Man had never ſo much Good- 
neſs, he wou'd firſt ſecure his own good 
Name, and then be concern'd for other 


Men's. It wou'd be well for the World 


if our Charity wou'd riſe thus high, and no 
Man wou'd hurt another's Reputation but 
where his own 1s in real Danger. 

Cenſure and Reproof are lawful, as well 
for Caution and Warning to a third Perſon, 
as for Amendment to the firſt : The former 
may be in danger to be infected by the Com- 
barg; or ill Example of another, or wy 

e greatly-prejudic'd by repoſing too muc 
Confidence in him. 
In ordinary Converſation, Men may men- 


. 


tion that Ill of others, which is already made 


as publick as it well can be. One Friend 
may, in freedom, ſpeak to another, of the 
Miſcarriage of a third Perſon, where he is 


ſecure no ill uſe will be made of it, and that 


it will go no farther to his Prejudice. One 
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of the deepeſt and moſt common Cauſes of 


Cenſure, is ill Nature and Cruelty of Diſ- 
poſition. III Nature, by a general Miſtake, 
paſſes for Wit, as Cunning does for Wil 
dom; tho' in truth they are nothing a- kin 
to one another, but as far diſtant as Vice 
and Virtue. | | 

There is no greater Evidence of the bad 
Temper of Mankind, than the general 
Proneneſs of Men to this Vice They com- 
monly incline to Cenſoriouſneſs, and the un- 
Charitable Side; which ſhews humane Na- 
ture to be ſtrangely diſtorted from its ori- 
ginal Rectitude and Innocence. The Wit 
of Man does more naturally vent it ſelf in 
Fatyr and Cenſure, than in Praiſe and Pane- 
gyrick. When Men ſet themſelves to com- 


mend, it comes hardly from them, and not 


without great Force and Straining and if 
any thing be fitly ſaid in that kind, it does 
hardly reliſh with moſt Men: But in the 
way of Invective, the Invention of Men is 
a plentiful and never failing Spring. This 
kind of Wit is not more eaſie than it is ac- 
ceptable; it is greed:lyentertain'd,and great- 
ly applauded : Every Man is glad to hear 
others abus'd, not conſidering how ſoon it 


may come to his 6wn turn, to lie down and 


make ſport for others. 

:-Cenfure is almoſt become the general En- 

tertainment of all Companies; and the great 
| and 
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and ſerious Buſineſs of moſt Meetings and 
Viſits, after the neceſſary Ceremonies and 
Compliments are over, is to ſit down and 
backbite all the World. Tis a common 
Saying, among certain People, whoſe Birth 
and Education ſhou'd teach' em better things, 
Come, let us rally all the World. And it was 
a very ſharp Reproof, given by a Man of 
Wit ina publick Aſſembly, That he was a- 
fraid to go out, leſt he ſhou'd be raid at. 
'Tis the Sawce of Converſation, and all 
Diſcourſe is counted but flat and dull, which 
has not ſomething of Picquancy in it againſt 
ſomebody. For Men generally love rather 
to hear Evil of others than Good, and are 
ſecretly pleas'd with ill Reports, drinking 
them in with Delight: Tho” at the ſame 
time they have ſo much Juſtice, as to hate 
thoſe that propagate them, and ſo much 
Wit, as to conclude that thoſe very Perſons 
will do the ſame for them in another Place 
and Company. Eſpecially, if it concerns 
one of another Party, and that differs from 
us in matters of Religion. In this cafe all 
Parties ſeem to be agreed, that they do God 
great Service in blaſting the Reputation of 
their Adverſaries : And tho' they all pretend 
to be Chriſtians, and the Dilciples of him 
who taught nothing but Kindneſs, and 
Meekneſs, and Charity, yet it is ſtrange, to 
ſee with what a falvage and murtherous Diſ- 
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poſition they will fly at one another's Re- 
putation, and tear it in pieces. Whatever 
other Scruples they may have, they make 
none to beſpatter one another, in the moſt 
bitter and ſcandalous manner. 
If they hear any Good of their Adverſa- 
ries, with what 19 5 and Caution do they 
receive it? How many Objections do they 
raiſe againſt it? And with what Coldneſs 
do they at laſt admit it? I is very well, ſay 
they, F it be true: I ſhall be glad to hear it 
conbra'd I never beard ſo much good of him 
before: You are a good Man your ſelf, but 
bave a care you be not deceiv'd. It is well, if 
to balance the matter, and ſet things even, 
they do not clap ſome Infirmity and Fault 
in the other Scale, that fo the Enemy may 
not go off with flying Colours. On the 
other ſide, every Man is a good and ſubſtan- 
tial Author of all ill Repoxts. I do not ap- 
ly this to any one fort of Men, tho' all are to 
lame this way. To ſpeak impartially, the 
Zealots of all Parties have got a ſcurvy Trick 
of lying for the Truth. 
This has appear'd moſt viſibly in later 
times. There has a lying Spirit gone out a- 
mong us, and Scandal and Zeal have made 
terrible Havock of our Ne ighbour's Repu- 
tation. I have obſerv' d, ſays a reverend Fa- 
ther of our Church, the Prie/ts and Bigots 
of the Church of Rome, to be the ableſt in this 
WAY, 
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way, and to have the ſtrongeſt Faith for à lu- 
y Falſhood and Calumny Others will bandy 
a falſe Report, and toſs it from one hand 10 
another; but ] never knew any that would ſo 
bug a Lie, and he ſo very fond of it. Had 
that learned and pious Prelate, been a Wit- 
neſs of the Fondneſs of certain Zealots of 
our own Days for a Lie; had he ſeen how 
they bandy it, how they hug it, wou'd the 
Papiſts have been the only Party that wou'd 
have deſerv'd his Reproof? | 
Another ſhrewd Sign that Ill-nature lyes 
at the Root of this Vice is, that we eaſily 
forget the Good which is ſaid of others, 
and ſeldom make mention of itz but the 
contrary ſticks with us, lyes uppermoſt in 
our Memories, and is ready to come out 
upon all Occaſions. And what is yet more 
ill- natur'd and unjuſt, many times, when 
we do not believe it our (elves, we tell it 
to others with this charitable Caution, That 
we hope it is not true. But in the mean time 
we give it our Paſs, and venture it to take 
its Fortune, to be behey'd ornot, according 
to the Charity of thoſe, into whoſe hands it 
comes. Thoſe who cannot have a good O- 
2 of themſelves, are very unwilling to 
ave ſo of any one elſe. For this Reaſon, 
they endeavour to bring Men to a Level, ho- 
ping it will be ſome Fultification of them, 
if they can but render others as bad 1 
| CIVES, 
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ſelves. It is a cruel Pleaſure which ſome 
Men take, in worrying the Reputation of 
others much better than themſelves; and 
this only to divert the Company. The In- 
jury of Slander deſcends to a Man's Chil- 
dren, becauſe the good or ill Name ot the 
Father is derived down to them; and ma- 
ny times the beſt thing he has to leave the1n, 
is the Reputation of his unblemiſh'd Virtue 
and Worth: And do we make no Con!ci- 
ence, to rob his innocent Children of the 
beſt part of this ſmall Patrimony, and of all 
the Kindneſs that wou'd have been done 
them for their Father's ſake, if his Reputa- 
tion had not been ſo undeſeryedly ſtain'd? 

Is it no Crime, by the Breath of our Mouth, 
at once to blaſt a Man's Reputation, and to 
ruin his Poſterity? Can we make a Jeſt of 
ſo ſerious a Matter? Of an Injury fo ver 
hard to be repented of as it ought? Becauſe 
in ſuch a Caſe, no Repentance will be ac- 
ceptable without Reſtitution, if it be in our 
Power; and perhaps it will undo us in this 
World to make it; and if we do not, will 
be our Ruin in the other. 

Beſides the Injury of Slander, it 1s com- 
monly a very high Provocation; and the 
Conſequence of that may be as bad as we 
can imagine, and may end in dangerous and 
defperate Quarrels. This Reaſon the wile 
Son of Sirach gives, why we ſhou'd defame 
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no Man, I betber it be, ſays he, to a Friend 
or a Foe, talk not of other Men's Lives : For 
he hath heard and obſerved thee. That is, 
one way or other it will probably come to 
his Knowledge, and when the. time. cometh, 
he will ſhew 2 Hatred. That is, he will 
take the firſt Opportunity to revenge it. 
At the beſt, tis always matter of Grief 
to the Perſon that is defam'd; and Chriſtia- 
nity, which is the beſt natur d Inſtitution in 
the World, forbids us the doing thoſe things, 
whereby we may grieve one another. A 
Man's good Name is a tender thing, and a 
Wound there ſinks deep into the Spirit, e- 
ven of a wiſe and good Man. 'T he more In- 
nocent any Man is in this kind, the more ſen- 
ſible is he of this hard Uſage; becauſe he ne- 
ver treats others ſo, nor is he conſcious to 
himſelf that he has deſerv'd it. The Conſe- 
quences of this Vice are as bad, or worſe to 
our ſelves. Whoever is wont to ſpeak Evil 
of others, gives a bad Character of himſelf, 
even to thoſe whom he defires to pleaſe z 
who, if they be wiſe enough, will conclude, 
that he ſpeaks of them to others, as he does 
of others to them. And were it not for that 
fond Partiality which Men have for them 
ſelves, : no Man cou'd be ſo blind as not to 
ſee this. A reproachful and flanderous Speech 
has coſt many a Man a Duel, and in that 
the loſs of his own Life, or the Murther of 
ano- 
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another, perhaps too the loſs of his own 
Soul. Tho? neither of thoſe 3 Miſchiets 

ſhou'd happen, yet reproachful Language 
may be inconvenient enough many other 
ways; and no Quality does ordinarily re- 
commendone more to the Fayour and Good- 
will of Men, than to be free from this 
Vice. Every one defires ſuch a Man's 


Friend 7 and is apt to repoſe a great 
C 


Truſt an 
dead, Men will praiſe him; and next to 

Piety towards God, and Righteouſneſs to 
Man, nothing is thought a more ſignificant 
Commendation, than that he was never, or 
very rarely, heard to ſpeak ill of any. It was 
a ſingular Character of a certain Gentleman, 


Hie knew not what it was to give any Man an 
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onfidence in him. When he is 
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' vould be an endleſs Task 
ſmould we undertake to give 
Id Inftarces of the great Improve- 
ments which Women have 
22.u.maadc of Education, there be- 
ing hardly any Science in which ſome of 
them have not excell'd. Tis very plain 
therefore, that Nature has given them as 
good Talents as Men have, and if they are 
ſtill called the weaker Sex, tis becauſe the 
other, which aſſumes the Name of the 
wiſer, hinders them of improving their 
Minds in uſeful Knowledge, by accuſtom- 
ing them to the Study and Practice of Va- 
uy Trifles. | 
ow can they be inſtructed in any ſolid 
Principles, whoſe very Inſtructers are Froth 
and Emptineſs? Whereas Women, were 
they rightly educated, and their Minds, 
from their Child-hood, well inform'd, oy 
wou' 
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wou'd be Proof againſt all thoſe Batteries, 
ſee through and ſcorn thoſe little filly Arti- 
fices which are us'd to enſnare and deceive 
them. A Woman ſo inſtructed wou'd value 
her ſelf only on her Virtue, and conſequent- 
ly be molt chary of what ſhe eſteems ſo 
much. She wou'd know that not what o- 
thers ſay, but what her ſelf does, muſt build 
her up a good Name, and be the only thing 
that can exa!t her; the loudeſt Encomium 
being not half ſo ſatisfactory as the calm and 
ſecret plaudit of her own Mind; which 
moving on true Principles of Honour and 
Virtue, wou'd not fail, on a Review of itſelf, 
to anticipate that delightful Eulogy ſhe 
ſhall one Day hear. 

Whence is it but from Ignorance, from 
want of Underſtanding, how to compare and 
judge of Things, to chuſe a right End, to 
proportion the Means to the End, and to 
rate every thing according to its proper Va- 
lue, that we quit the Subſtance for the Sha- 
dow, Reality for Appearance, and embrace 
thoſe very things, which if we underſtood, 
weſhou'd hate and avoid, but now are recon- 
:ciFd to merely becauſe they uſurp the Name, 
tho' they have nothing of the Nature ot 
thoſe venerable Objects we deſire and {eck! 

Were it not for this Deluſion, is it proba- 
ble a Lady, who paſſionately deſires to be 
admir'd, thou'd ever conſent to ſuch Acti- 
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s, I ons as render her baſe and contemptible? 
i. B Wou'd ſhe be fo abſurd as to think either 
eto get Love or keep it by thoſe Methods, 
1c | which occaſion Loathing, and conſequent- 
t- hy end in Hatred? Wou'd ſhe reckon it a 
ſo piece of her Grandeur, or hope to gain E- 
o- fteem by ſuch Exceſſes as really leſſen her 
14 in the Eyes of all conſiderate and judicious 
ng WW Perions? Wou'd ſhe be fo filly as to look 
m big, and think her ſelf the better Perſon be- 


nd I cauſe ſhe has more Money to beſtow pro- 


ch fuſely, or the good Luck to have a newer 
nd Mantua-Maker or Milliner, than her Neigh- 
f, bour? Wou'd the, who, by the Regard the 
he pays to Wit, ſeems to make ſome Pretences 
to it, undervalue her Judgment ſo much as 

om do admit the Scurrihty and prophane noiſy 
nd WM Nonſenſe of Men, whoſe Foreheads are bet- 
to ter than their Brains, to paſs under that 

to ¶ Character? Wou'd ſhe be {o weak as to i- 

Va- nagine that a few - Fancies, join'd with 
ha- Ma great deal of Impudence and ill Nature, 
ace Wthe right Definition of modern Wit, can 
od, deſpeak him a Man of Senſe who runs 
on- counter to all the Senſe and Reaſon that e- 
me, ver appear d in the World? Than which 


lowneſs, unleſs it be to regard and eſteem 
him for it. Wou'd a Woman, if ſhe trul 
underſtood her ſelf, be affected either wit 
thePraiſes or theCalumnies of thoſe worthleſs 


7 rs be an Argument of greater Shal- 
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Perſons, whoſe Lives are a direct Contradi- 
- Etion to Reaſon, a very Sink of Corrupti- 
on, by whom one wou'd bluſh to be com- 
mended, leſt they ſhou'd be miſtaken for 
Partners in or Connivers at their Crime? 
Will ſhe, who has a Jot of Diſcernment, 
think to ſatisfy her greedy Deſire of Pleaſure 
with thoſe promiſing things that have again 
and again deluded her? Or will ſhe, to ob- 
tain ſuch Bubbles, run'the risk of forteiting 
Joys infinitely ſatisfying and eternal? In fine, 
did not Ignorance impoſe upon us, we wou'd 
never laviſh out the greateſt part of our 
Time and Care on the Decorations of a Te- 
nement, in which our Leaſe is ſo very ſhort, 
and which for all our Induſtry may loſe its 
Beauty before that Leaſe is out, while we 
kind a more glorious and durable Manſi- 
on; we wou'd never be ſo curious of the 
Houſe, and ſo careleſs of the Inhabitant, 
whoſe Beauty is capable of great Improve- 
ment, and will endure for ever without Di- 
minution or Decay. 

Thus Ignorance, and a narrow Educati- 
on, lay the Foundation of Vice, and Imita- 
tion and Cuſtom rear it up: Cuflom, that 
mercileſs Torrent, carries all before it, and 
indeed can be reſiſted by none but ſuch 
as have a great deal of Prudence, and a 
rooted Virtue. *Tis but reaſonable that 
ſhe, who 1s not capable of giving better 


that 
etter 
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Rules, ſhou'd follow thoſe ſhe ſees before 
her, leſt ſhe only change the Inſtance, and 
retain the Abſurdity. Twou'd puzzle a 
conſiderate Perſon to account for all that 
Sin and Folly that is in the World, which 
certainly has ee ear to recommend 
it did not Cuſtom help to ſolve the Difficulty. 
For Virtue, without queſtion, has on all Ac- 
counts the Pre- eminence of Vice. Tis a- 
bundantly more pleaſant in the Act, as well 
23 more advantageous in the Conſequences, as 
any one who will but rightly uſe her Reaſon 
in a ſerious Reflection on her ſelf and the 
nature of Things, may eaſily perceive. *Tis 
Cuſtom therefore, that Tyrant Cuſtom, 
which is the grand Motive to all thoſe irra- 
tional Choices which we daily ſee made in 
the World, ſo very contrary to our preſent 
Intereſt and Pleaſure, as well as to our future. 
We think it an unpardonable Miſtake not to 
do as our Neighbours do, and part with our 
Peace and Pleaſure as well as our Innocence 
and Virtue, meerly in Complyance with an 
unreaſonable Faſhion, and having inur'd our 
ſelves to Folly, we know not how to quit it. 
We go on in Vice, not becauſe we find that 
Sie ion in it which we hop'd for from 
it, but becauſe we are unacquainted with 
the Superior Joys of Virtue. 

Add to this, the Hurry and Noiſe of the 
World, which does generally ſo buſy and 

. 2 pre- 
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-pre-engage us, that we have little Time, 
and lets Inclination, to ſtand ſtill and refled 
on our own Minds. Thoſe impertinent A- 
muſements which have ſeiz'd us, keep their 
Hold ſo well, and ſo conſtantly buz about 
our Ears, that we cannot attend to the Di- 
ctates of our Reaſon, nor to the ſoft W hi: 
pers, and winning Perſuaſives of the Divine 
Spirit; by whoſe Aſſiſtance, were we dil- 
pos'd to make uſe of it, we might ſhake off 


* theſe Follies and regain our Freedoms. But 


alas! to complete our . Misfortunes, by a 
continual Application to Vanity and Folly, 
we quite ſpoil the Contexture and Frame 
of our Minds, fo looſen and diſſipate them, 
that nothing ſolid and ſubſtantial will ſtay in 
them. By an habitual Inadvertency we ren- 
der our ſelves incapable of any ſerious and 
improving Thought, till our Minds them: 
ſelves become as light and frothy, as thoſe 
Things they are converſant about. To all 
which, if we farther add the great Induſtry 
that bad People uſe to corrupt the good, 
and that unaccountable Backwardneſs which 
appears in too many good Perſons, to ſtand 
up for and propagate the Picty they profels; 
ſo ſtrangely are things tranſpos'd,, that Vir: 
tue puts on the Bluſhes which belong to 
Vice, and Vice inſults with the Authority 
. of Virtue z we ſhall have a pretty fair Account 


of the Cauſes of our Non-· improvement. 
w | When 
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_ When a poor young Lady is taught to 
ect value herſelf on 7 bu her Cloaths, . 
and to think ſhe's very fine when well ac- 
coutred; when ſhe hears it ſaid, that 'tis 
Wiſdom enough for her to know how to 
oy 0 dreſs herſelf, that ſhe may become amiable 
n his Eyes, to whom it appertains to be 
gif _— and learned; who can blame her 
if the ſpends her Time and Money upon 
8 ſuch Accompliſhments, and ſometimes ex- 
. tends it farther than her Miſinformer deſires 
'Y © WM theſhou'd?. When ſhe ſees the Vain and the 
Gay making parade in the World, and at- 
tended with the Courtſhip and Admiration 
of the gazing Herd, no wonder that her 
tender Eyes are dazled with the Pageantry, 
and, wanting Judgment to paſs a due Eſti- 
mate on them and their Admirers, ſhe longs to 
e be ſuch a fine and celebrated thing as they? 
What tho' ſhe be ſometimes told of ano- 
ther World, ſne has however a more lively 
Perception of this, and may well think, that, 
ooch if her Inſtructors were in earneſt. when 
and they tell her of hereafter, they wou'd not 
ud de ſo buſy'd and concern'd about what hap- 
pens here. She is, it may be, taught the 
Principles and Duties of Religion, but not 
S WW acquainted with the Reaſons and Grounds: 
of them, being told 'tis enough for her to 
believe; to examine why and wherefore be- 
longs not to her. And thus, tho” her Piety 
U 3 may 
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may be tall and ſpreading, yet becauſe it 
wants Foundation and Root, the firit rude 
Temptation overthrows and blaſts it, or ſt⸗ 
perhaps the ſhort-liv'd Guru decays and wi. ¶ be 
thers of its own Accord. But why ſhoud C 
ſhe be blam'd for ſetting no great Value up: ¶ to 
on her Soul, whoſe nobleſt Faculty, her it 
Underſtanding, is render'd uſeleſs to her? if 
Or cenſur'd for relinquiſhing a Courſe of A 
Life, whoſe Prerogatives ſhe was never ac-iſÞ ſe 
quainted with; and tho? highly reaſonable P 
in itſelf, was put upon the embracing it n. 
with as little Reaſon as ſhe now forſakes it? b 
For if her Religion itſelf be taken up as the I ir 
Mode of the — tis no ſtrange thing fi 
that ſhe lays it down again in Conformity fi 
to the Faſhion. Whereas ſhe whoſe Rex Iſh b 
lon is ſuffered to diſplay itſelf, to enquire I n 
into the Grounds and Motives of Religion, ; 
to make a Diſquiſition of its Graces, and 
ſearch out its hidden Branches; who is 1a MW ! 
Chriſtian out of Choice, not in Conformi- 2 
ty to thoſe among whom fhe lives; and iO * 
cleaves to Piety becauſe 'tis her Wiſdom, iſ |! 
her Intereſt, her Joy, not becauſe ſhe hu Ii | 
been accuſtom'd to it; ſhe who is not only 
eminently. and unmoveably good, bur ableto 


\ 
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able to be mov'd by the pitiful Allurements 
of Sin, too wiſe and too well bottom'd to 
be undermin'dand ſupplanted by the mw 
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geſt Efforts of Temptation. Doubtleſs, a + 


truly Chriſtian Life requires a clear Under- 
ſtanding, as well as regular Affections, that 
both together may move the Will roadireCt- 
Choice of Good, and a ſteadfaſt Adherence 
to it. For tho' the Heart may be honeſt, 
it is but by Chance that the Will 1s right 
ifthe Underſtanding be ignorant and cloudy. 
And what's the Reaſon that we ſometimes 
ſee Perſons unhappily falling off from their 
Piety, but becauſe *twas their Affections, 
not their Judgment, that inclin'd them to 
bereligious? Reaſon and Truth are firm and 
immutable : She who bottoms on them is on 
ſure Ground. Humour and Inclination are 
ſandy Foundations, and ſhe who is ſway d 
by her Affections, more than by her Judg- 
ment, owes the Happineſs of her Soul, ina 
os Meaſure, to the Temper of her Body. 
er Piety may perhaps blaze high, but will 
not laſt long; for the Affections are various 
and changeable, mov'd by every Object, 
and the laſt Comer eafily undoes whatever 
his Predeceſſor had done before. Such Per- 
ſons are always in Extremes, they are either 
violently good, or quite cold and indiffe- 
rent; a perpetual Trouble to themſelves 
and others, by indecent Raptures, or unne- 
ceſſary Scruples : There is no Beauty and 
Order in their Lives, all is rapid and unac- 
countable z they are now very furious in 
| U 4 ſuch - 
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fuch a Courſe, but they cannot tell why, 
and anon as violent in the other Extreme. 
Having more Heat than Light, their Zeal 
out-runs their Knowledge; and inſtead of 
repreſenting Piety as it is-in itſelf, the moſt 
loyely and l thing imaginable, they 
expoſe it to the Contempt and Ridicule of 
the cenſorious World. Their Devotion be- 
comes ricketted, ſtrav'd and contracted in 


ſome of its vital Parts, and diſproportion d 


and overgrown in leſs material Inſtances: 
Whilſt one Duty is overdone to commute 
for the Neglect of another, and the miſta- 
ken Perſon thinks the being often on her 
Knees, atones for all the 2 of her 
Converſation: Not confidering that ' tis in 
vain to petition for thoſe Graces which we 
take no care to practiſe, and a Mockery to 
adore thoſe Perfections we run counter to; 
that the true End of all our Prayers and ex- 


ternal Devotion, is to work our Minds to 


a true Chriſtian Temper, to obtain for us 
the Empire of our Paſſions, and to reduce 
all irregular Inclinations, that ſo we may be 
as like God in Purity and all his imitable 
Excellencies, as is conſiſtent with the Im- 
perfection of a Creature. | 

Having diſcours'd of the Advantages of 
good Underſtanding towards the agus 


Conduct of Life: Let us now conſider how 


it may be improv' d. If Perfection conſiſts 
in 
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in the Clearneſs and Largeneſs of its View; 
it improves proportionably as its Ideas be- 


come clearer and more extenſive: But this 


is not ſo to be underſtood, as if all ſorts of 
Notices contributed to our Improvement: 
There are ſome things which make us no 
wiſer when we know tlrem, others which 
tis beſt to be ignorant of. But that Under- 
ſtanding ſeems to be moſt exalted, -which 
has the cleareſt and molt extenſive View of 
ſuch Truths as are ſuitable to its Capacity, 
and neceſſary and convenient to be known 
in this preſent State: For being as we arc, 
but Creatures, our Underſtanding, in its 
greateſt Perfection, has only a limited Ex- 
cellency. It has, indeed, a vaſt Extent; and 
it were not amils if we tarry'd a little in che 
Contemplarion of its Powers and Capaci- 
ties, provided that the» Proſpect did not 
make us giddy, that we remember from 
whom we have receiv'd them, and balance 
thoſe lofty: Thoughts, which a View of 
our Intellectuals may occaſion, with the de- 
preſſing ones which the Irregularity of our 
Morals will ſuggeſt; that we learn from 
this Inſpection how indecorous it is to buſy 
this bright ſide. of us in mean Things, ſee- 
ing it is capable of ſuch noble ones. 
Human Nature is a wonderful Compoſure, 
admirable in its out ward Structure, but much 
more excellent in the Beauties of its in ward; 
; Us and 
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and ſhe who conſiders in whoſe Image her 
Soul was created, and whoſe Blood was ſhed 
to redeem it, cannot prize it too much, nor 
forget to pay it her utmoſt Regard. There's 
nothing in this material World to be com- 
par'd to it. All the gay things we doat on, 
and for which we many times expoſe our 
Souls to Ruin, are of no Confideration in 
teſpect of it: They are not the Good of 
the Soul: Its Happineſs depends not on 
them, but they often deceive and with - 
draw it from its true Good. It was made 
for the Contemplation and Enjoyment of 
| 4ts God, and all Souls are capable of this, 
tho” in a different Degree, ws by Meaſures 
ſome what different. | 
Truth in general is the Object of the Un- 
derſtanding, but all Truths are not equally 
evident, becauſe of the Limitation of the 
human Mind; which, tho' it can gradually 
take in many Truths, yet cannot, any more 
than our Sight, attend to many things at 
once. There are ſome particular Truths of 
which God has not thought fit to commu- 
nicate ſuch Ideas to us, as are neceſſary to 
the Diſquiſition of them: For knowing no- 
thing within us, but by the Idea we have 
of it, and judging only according to the Re- 
lation we find between two or more Ideas: 
When we cannot diſcover the Truth we 
ſearch after by Intention, or the immediate 
Bas © | J Com pa- 
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Compariſon of two Ideas, tis neceſſary that 
we ſnou'd have a third by which to com- 
pare them; but if this middle Idea be want 
ing, tho' we have ſufficient Evidence of 
thoſe two which we wou'd compare, be- 
cauſe we have a clear and diftin&t Conce- 
ption of them; yet we are — of thoſe 
Truths which wou'd ariſe trom their Com- 
pariſon, becauſe we want a third by which 
to compare them. 9 5 
To give an Inſtance of this in a Point of 
great Conſequence, and of late very much 
controverted, tho' to no Purpoſe, becauſe 
we take the wrong Method, and wou'd 
make that the Object of Science, which is 
properly the Object of Faith, the Doctrine 
n- of the rinity. . which is but 
ly an Exaltation and Improvement of Reaſon, 
he has told us, That the Father is God, the 
ly WU Son is God, and the Holy Ghoſt is God; 
ic and our Idea of the Godhead of any one of 
at I theſe Perſons, is as clear as our Idea of any 
of i of the other: Both Reaſon and Revelation 
Us aſſure us, That God is one ſimple Eſſence, 
to Undivided and Infinite in all Perfection; 
o- this is the natural Idea which we have of 
Ve God: How then can the Father be God, 
a the Son God, and the Holy Ghoſt God 
& when yet there is but one God? That theſe 
'C wo Propoſitions are true, we are certain, 
X both becauſe God, who cannot lye, has = 
1 veal 
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veal'd them, and becauſe we have-as clear 
an Idea of them, as it is poſſible a finite 
Mind ſhou'd have of an infinite Nature. 
But we cannot find out how this ſhou'd be 
by the bare Compariſon of theſe two Ideas, 
without the help of a third by which to 
compare them: This God has not thought 
fit to impart to us, the Proſpect it wou'd 


have given us wou'd have been too dazling, 


too bright for Mortality to bear, and we 
ought to acquieſce in the divine Will. So 
then we are all aſſur'd, that theſe two Pro- 
poſitions are true; There ts but one God, 
and there are three Perſons in the Godhead, 


but we know not the manner how theſe 


things are: Nor can our Acquieſcence be 
thought unreaſonable, nor the Doctrine we 
ſubſcribe to be run down as abſurd and 
contradictory by every little warm Diſputer 
and Pretender to Reaſon, whoſe Life is, 
erhaps, a continual Contradiction to it, and 
5 knows little of it beſides the Name. For 
we ought not to think it ſtrange, that Gad 
has folded up his own Nature, not .in Dark- 
neſs, but in an adorable, inacceſſible Light, 
ſince his Wiſdom ſees it fit to keep us igno- 
rant of our own. We know and feel the 
Union between our Soul and Body, but 
who amongſt us. ſees ſo clearly as to find 
out with Certitude and Exactneſs, the ſecret 
Ties which unite two ſuch different Sub- 
| ſtanccs, 
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ſtances, or how they are able to act upon. 
each other? We are conſcious of our own 

Liberty; whoever denies it, denies that we 

are capable of Rewards and Puniſtiments,, 
degrades his Nature, and makes himſelf but 

a more curious Piece of Mechaniſm ; and 

none but Atheiſts will call in queſtion. the 
Providence of God, or deny that he governs 
All, even the molt Free of all his Creatures. 

But who can reconcile me theſe?. or adjuſt. 
the Limits between God's Preſcience, and 
Man's Free-will? our Underſtandings are. 
ſufficiently illuminated to lead us to the 

Fountain of Life and Light. We do, or 
may know enough to fill our Souls with 
the nobleſt Conceptions, the humbleſt Ado- 

ration, and the entireſt Love of the Author 
of our Being, and what can we deſire far- 
ther? If we make ſo ill a Uſe of that Know- 
ledge which we have, as to be puft up with 
it, how dangerous wou'd it be for us to have 
more Knowledge in a State in which we 
have ſo little Humility? But if vain Man 
will pretend to Wiſdom, let him firſt learn 
to know the length of his own Line. Tho” 
the human Intellect has a large Extent, yet 
being limited, as we have already ſaid; this 
Limitation is the Cauſe of thoſe different 
Modes of thinking, which, for Diſtinction 
ſake, we call Faich, Science and Opinion: 
For in this preſent and imperfect State in 
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which we know not any thing by Intuition, 
or immediate View, except a few firſt Prin- 
ciples, which we call Selt-evident, the 
moſt of our Knowledge is acquir'd by Rea- 
ſoning and Deduction : And theſe three 
Modes of Underſtanding, Faith, Science 
and Opinion, are no otherwiſe diftinguiſh'd 
than by the different Degrees of Clearneſs 
and Evidence, in the Premiſſes from whence 
the Conclufion is drawn. 8 
Knowledge, in a proper and reſtricted 
Senſe, and as appropriated to Science, ſigni- 
fies that clear Perception which is follow'd 
by a firm Aſſent to Concluſions rightly 
drawn from Premiſſes of which we have clear 
and diſtinct Ideas: Which Premiſſes or 
Principles muſt be ſo clear and evident, that 
e . us reaſonable Creatures, and free 
from Prejudices and Paſſions, which, for 
the time they predominate, as good as de- 
prive us of our Reaſon, we cannot with- hold 
our Aſſent from them without manifeſt Vi- 
olence to our Reafon. | 
Bur if the Nature of the Thing be ſuch, 
as that it admirs of no undoubted Premiſſes to 
argue from, or, at leaſt, we do not at pre- 
ſent know of any, or that the Concluſion 
does not ſo neceffarily follow, as to give a 
erfe& Satisfaction to the Mind, and to free 
it from all Heſitation, that which we think 
of it is then call'd Opinion, 
TY Again, 
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Again, if the Medium we make uſe of to 
prove the Propoſition be Authority, the 
Concluſion which we draw from it, is ſaid 
to be believ'd: This is what we call Faith, 
and when the Authority is God's, a divine 
Faith. 

Moral Certainty is a Species of Know- 
ledge, whoſe Proofs are of a compounded 
Nature, in part reſembling thoſe which be- 
long to Science, and partly thoſe of Faith. 
We do not make the whole Proceſs our 
ſelves, but depend on another for the imme-/ 
diate Proof; but we our ſelves deduce the 
mediate from Circumſtances and Principles 
as certain, and almoſt as evident as thofe of 
Science, and which lead us to the immediate 
Proofs, and make it unreaſonable ro doubt 
of them. Indeed, we do not ſeldom de- 
ceive our ſelves in this Matter, by inclining 
alternately to both Extremes. Sometimes 
we reject Truths which are morally cer- 
tain, as conjectural and probable only, be- 
cauſe they have not a phyſical and mathe- 
matical certainty, which they are incapa- 
ble of: At another time we embrace the 
ſlighteſt Conjectures, and any thing which 
looks with Probability, as moral Certainties 
and real Virtues, if Fancy, Paſſion or In- 
| tereſt recommend them. So ready are we 


to be determin'd by theſe, rather than by 
ſolid Reaſon. In 
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In this Enumeration of the ſeveral Ways 
of Knowing, the Senſes are not reckon'd, in 
regard that we are more properly ſaid to be 
conſcious of, than to know ſuch Things as we 

Derceive by Senſation: And alſo becauſe that 
Piotr which we ſuppole to be let into our 
Ideas by our Senſes, is indeed very dim and 
fallacious, and not to be rely'd on till it has 
paſt the Teſt of Reaſon ; neither is there a- 
ny Mode of 2 which may not be 
reduc'd to thoſe already mention'd. Now, 
tho' there is a great Difference between O. 
pinion and Science, true Science being im- 
mutable, but Opinion variable and uncer- 
tain; yet there is not ſuch a Difference be- 
tween Faith and Science as is uſually ſup - 
pos d; the Difference conſiſts- not in the 
Certainty, but in the way of Proof; the 
Objects of Faith are as rationally and as 
firmly prov'd as the Objects of Science, 
tho' by another way: As Science demon- 
ſtrates Things that are ſeen, ſo Faith is the 
Evidence of ſuch as are not ſeen: And he 
who rejects the Evidence of Faith in ſuch 
things as belong to its Cognizance, is as 
unreaſonable as he who denies Propoſitions 
in Geometry that are prov'd with mathema- 
tical Exactneſs. Ie 

\ There is nothing true which is not in it- 
ſelf demonſtrable, or which we ſhou'd not 
pronounce to be true, had we a clear and 


intuitive 
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intuitive View of it. But, as was ſaid above, 
we ſee very few thingsby Intuition, neither 
are we furniſh'd with Mediums to make the 
Proceſs our ſelves in demonſtrating all Truths, 
and therefore there are ſome Truths, which 
we mult either be totally ignorant of, or 
elſe receive them on the Teſtimony of ano- 
ther Perſon, to whoſe Underſtanding they 
are clear and manifeſt, tho' not to ours. 
And if this Perſon be one, who can neither 
be deceiv'd nor deceive, we are as certain of 
thoſe Concluſions which we prove by his 
Authority, as we are of thoſe we demonſtrate 
by our own Reaſon; nay more certain, by 
how much his Reaſon is more comprehen- 
ſive and infallible than our own. 
Science is the following the Proceſs our 
ſelves upon clear and evident Principles, 
Faith is a Dependence on the Credit of a- 
nother, in ſuch Matters asare out of View. 
And when we have very good Reaſon to 
ſubmit to the Teſtimony of the Perſon we 
believe, Faith is as firm, and thoſe Truths 
it diſcovers to us as truly intelligible, and as 
ſtrongly prov'd in their-kind as Science. 
In a Word, as every Senſe, ſo every Ca- 
pacity of the Underſtanding, has its proper 
Objects. The Objects of Science are things 
within our View, of which we may have 
clear and diſtinct Ideas, and nothing ſhou'd 
be determin'd here without Clearneſs and 
Evidence. 
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Evidence. To be able to repeat any Perſons 
Dogma, without forming a diſtinct Idea of 
it our ſelves, is not to know but to remem- 
ber; and to have a confus'd indeterminate 
Idea, is to conjecture, not to underſtand. 

The Objects of Faith are as certain, and 
as truly intelligible in themſelves, as thoſe 
of Science, as has been ſaid already; only 
we become perſuaded of the Truth of them 
by another Method: We do not ſee them 
ſo clearly and diſtinctly as to be unable to 
disbelieve them. Faith has a Mixture of the 
Will, that it may be rewardable; for who 
will thank us for giving our Aſſent where it 
was impoſſible to with- hold it? Faith then 
may be ſaid to be a ſort of Knowledge ca- 
pable of Reward, and Men are Infidels not 
for want of Conviction, but through an Un- 
willingneſs to believe. 

As it is a Fault to believe in Matters of 
Science, where we may expect Demonſtra- 
tion and Evidence, ſo it is a Reproach to 
our Underſtanding, and a Proof of our Diſ- 
ingenuity, to require that ſort of Proceſs 
peculiar to Science; for the Confirmation 


of ſuch Truths as are not the proper Objects 


of it: It is as ridiculous as to reject Muſick 
becauſe we cannot taſte or ſmell it, or to 
deny there is ſuch a thing as Beauty becauſe 
we do not hear it. He who wou'd fee with 
his Ears, and hear with his Eyes, ws - 
ane ee 
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deed ſet up in Bealam for a Man of extra- 
ordinary Reach, a ſagacious Perſon who will 
not be impoſed upon, one who muſt have 
more authentick Proofs than his dull Fore- 
fathers were content with. But Men of 
dry Reaſon, and a moderate Genius, I ſup- 
poſe, will think Nature has done very well 
in allotting to each Senſe its proper Em- 
ployment; and ſuch as theſe will as readily 
acknowledge, that it is as honourable for 
the Soul to believe what is truly the Object 
of Faith, as it is for her to know what is 
really the Object of her Knowledge. And 
were we not ſtrangely perverſe, we ſhou'd 
not ſcruple divine Authority, when we dai- 
ly ſubmit to humane. Whoever has not ſeen 
aris, has nothing but humane Authority 
to aſſure him there is ſuch a Place, and yet 
he wou'd be laugh'd at as ridiculous who 
ſhou'd call it in queſtion; tho” he may as 
well in this as in another Caſe, pretend that 
his Informers have Deſigns to ſerve, intend 
to impoſe on him, and mock his Credulity. 
. Nay, how many of us daily make that a 
matter of Faith, which indeed belongs to 
Science, by adhering blindly to the Dictates 
of ſome famous Philoſopher in Phyfical 
Truths, the Principles of which we have 
as much Right to examine, and to make 


Deductions from them as he had? 
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In a Word, We may know enough for 
all the Purpoſes of Life, enough to buſie 
this active Faculty of Thinking, to employ 
and entertain the ſpare Intervals of Time, 
and to keep us from Ruſt and Idleneſs, but 
we muſt not pretend to fathom all Depths 
with our ſhort Line; we ſhou'd be wiſe un- 
to Sobriety, and reckon we know very lit- 
tle, if we go about to make our own Rea- 
fon the Standard of all Truth. It is very 
certain that nothing is true but what is con- 
formable to Reaſon ; that is to the divine 
Reaſon, of which ours is but a ſhort faint 
Ray; and it is as certain, that there are ma- 
ny Truths which human Reaſon cannot 
comprehend. Therefore to be thoroughly 
ſenſible of the Capacity of the Mind, to 
diſcern 3 its Bounds and Limits, and 
to direct our Srudics and Inquiries accord- 
ingly; to know what is to be known, and 
to believe what is to be believ'd, is the Pro- 
perty of a wiſe Perſon. To be content 
with too little Knowledge, or to aſpire to 


overmuch, is equally a Fault; to make that 


uſe of our Underſtandings which God has 
fitted and deſign'd them for, is the Medium 
which we ought to take. For the Diffe- 
rence between a Plowman and a Doctor does 


not ſeem to conſiſt in this, that the Buſi- 


neſs of the one is to ſearch after Knowledge, 
and that the other has nothing to do with 


= 
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it. No: whoever has a rational Soul, ought 
ſurely to employ it about ſome Truth or o- 
ther, to procure for it right Ideas, that its 
Judgments may be true, tho' its Knowled 

be not very extenſive. But herein lyes the 
Difference, that tho Truth is the Object 
of every individual Underſtanding, yet all 
are not equally enlarg'd, nor able to com- 
prehend ſo much; and they whoſe Capa- 
cities and Circumſtances of living do not 
fit them for it, lye not under that Obliga- 
tion of extending their View, which Per- 
ſons of a larger Reach and greater Leiſure 
do. There is indeed frequently a Miſtake 
in this matter. People who are not fit, will 
be puzling their Heads to little purpoſe; 
and thoſe who are, prove ſlothful, and de- 
cline the Trouble. Thus will it be if we do 
not thoroughly underſtand our ſelves, but 
ſuffer Pride or Eaſe to make the Eſtimate, 


Having conſider'd the Capacity of the 


Underſtanding in General, we muſt de- 
ſcend to the view of our own Particular; 


obſerving the Bent and Turn of our own 


Minds, which way our Genius lyes, and to 
what it is moſt inclin'd. I ſee no reaſon 
why there may not be as great a variety in 
Minds, as there. is in Faces; that the Soul 
as well as the Body may not have ſome- 
thing in it to diſtinguiſh it, not only from 
all other intelligent Natures, but even 2 
| thole 
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thoſe of its own kind. There are different 
proportions in Faces, which recommend 
them to ſome Eyes ſooner than to others; 
and tho? all Truth is amiable to a reaſonable 
Mind, and proper to employ it, yet why 
may there not be ſome particular Truths 
more ſigreeable to each individual Under- 
ſtanding than others are? Variety gives 
Beauty to the material World, and why not 
to the intellectual? We can diſcern the 
different Abilities which the wiſe Author 
of all things has endow'd us with; the dif- 
terent Circumſtances in which he has pla- 
ced us, in reference to this World, and the 
Concerns of an Animal Life, that ſome may 
be continually uſeful; and that ſince each 
ſingle Perſon is too limited and confin'd to 
attend to many, much leſs to-all things, we 
may receive from each other a reciprocal Ad- 
vantage; and why may we not think he 
has done the ſame with reſpect to Truth? 
that ſince it is too much for one, our uni- 
red ſtrength ſhou'd be employ'd in the ſearch 
of her. Eſpecially ſince the divine Being, 
who contains in himſelf all Reality and 
Truth, is Infinite in Perfection, and there- 
fore ſhould be infinitely ador'd and lov'd. 
And if Creatures are by their being fo unca- 
pable of rendring to their Incomprehenſible 
Creator an Adoration and Love that is 
worthy of him, it is but decorous m_ my 
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ſhould however do as much as they can. 
All that variety of ſublime Truths, of beau- 
tiful and wondrous Objects which ſurround 
us, are nothing elſe but a various diſplay of 
his unbounded Excellencies, and why ſhould 
any of them paſs unobſery'd? why ſhould 
not every individual Underſtanding be in a 
more eſpecial manner fitted for and em- 
loy'd in the diſquiſſtion of ſome particular 
Truth and Beauty? Tis true, after all our 
re-ſearches, we can no more ſufficient 
know God, than we can worthily love him; 
and are as much unable to find out all his 
Works, as we are his Nature. Yet this 
ſhould only prompt us to exertall our Pow- 
ers, and to do our beſt, fince even that 
were too little, cou'd we poſſibly do more. 
We can never offer to him ſo much Praiſe 
as he deſerves; and therefore 'tis but fit he 
ſhou'd have all that Mankind can poſſibly 
render him. He is indeed immutable in his 
own Nature, but thoſe Diſcoyeries we dai» 
ly make of his Operations, will always af» 
ford us ſomewhat new and ſurprizing; for 
this all-glotious Sun, the Author ot Life 
and Light, is as inexhauſtible a ſource of 
Truth, as he is of Joy and Happineſs. 

If then we are convinc'd that there 1s 
ſome- peculiar Task alotted us, our next 
Buſineſs will be to enquire what it is. To 
know our own ſtrength, and neither to 
IN Over 
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over nor under- rate our ſelves, is one of the 
moſt material Poins of Wiſdom, and which 
indeed we are moſt commonly ignorant of, 
elſe we ſhould not reach at all, how unable 
foever we are to attain it, nor make ſa ma- 
ny ſucceſſſeſs Attempts, and be forc'd to come 
off with that pitiful Apology, I was mi- 
ſtaken, I did not think it. But we can 
ſcarce duly eſtimate our Underſtandings, 
till we have regulated our Wills, reform'd 
Self-love, and a Train of unmortify'd Paſſi- 
ons, which engage us in a frequent Error 
and aptneſs to leſſen the human Mind, to de- 
tract from its Grandeur, and abridge its 
Powers, when we conſider it in general, 
and as great a forwardneſs when we look 
on ourſelves, to extend our Abilities beyond 
their bounds. Are we conſcious of a de- 
fe&? the ſhallowneſs of human Reaſon at 
large muſt bear the blame. We harangue 
very excellently on the Ignorance and Va- 
nity of Mankind, and it were well if we 
reſted here, and would forbear to murmur 
even at our Creator himſelf for allowing us 
ſo ſcanty a Portion. But if Reaſon has 
ſhone out, diſpelling thoſe Clouds which e- 
clips'd the bright Face of Truth, we arro- 

te all to our ſelves. My Diſcovery, my 

ypotheſis, the Strength and Clearneſs of 
my Reaſonings, rather than the Truth, are 
what we wou'd expoſe to view; tis that 
12 We 
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we idolize our ſelves, and wou'd have eye- 


this is no more, perhaps, than another has 
done before us, or at leaſt might have done 
with our Opportunities and Adyantages. 
The reverſe of this Procedure would be- 
come us better; and it were more glorious, 
as well as more juſt, to aſcribe the Excel- 
lencies of the Mind to human Nature in the 
Lump, and to take the Weakneſſes to our 


the beſt uſe we can make of our Ignorance 
and Infirmity being firſt to be humbled for, 
and then ſedulouſly to endeavour their A- 
mendment, and alſo ſecure our Indu 
from the Mixtures of Pride and Envy; by 
looking on our own Acquiſitions as a gene- 
ral Treaſure, in which the whole have a 
Right, we ſhould pretend tono more than 
1 ſhare; and conſidering our ſelves as parts 
of the ſame whole, we ſhou'd expect to find 
our own Account in the improvement of eve- 
ry part of it; which would reſtrain us from 
being puft up with the Contemplation of 
our own, and from 1 at our Neigh- 
bour's Excellencies. For let Reaſon ſhine 
forth where it may, as we cannot engroſs, 
ſo neither can we be excluded from ſharin 
in the Benefit, unleſs we wiltully exclude 
our ſelves; every one being the better for 
true worth and good ſenſe, except the lit- 
tle Souls that envy them. | 


Vor. I. . To 
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To help us to the 2 of our owa cia 
Capacities, the Informations of our Friends, dil 
nay even of our Enemies, may be uſeful. tio 
The former, if wiſe and true, will direct uc us, 
to the ſame Courſe to which our Genius in 
points, and the latter will induſtrioufly en- HC 
deavour to divert us from it. We cannot be ter 
too careful, that thoſe do not diſguiſe them · ¶ fine 
ſelves under the ſpecious Appearance of the and 
former, to do us an ill Turn the more effe- Gr: 
ctually. For it is not ſeldom ſeen, that W. 
ſuch as pretend great Concern for us, wil 
preſs us on to ſuch Studies, or ways of Li 
ving, as inwardly they know we are 'unfit 
for, to gratify thereby their ſecret Envy, di- 
verting us from that to which our own Ge- 
nius diſpoſes us, and in which therefore they 
have reaſon to ſuppoſe we wou'd be excel 
lent. But tho* we may make uſe of the Opi- 
nions of both, yet if we will be fincere and 
ingenuous, we cannot have a more faithful 
Director than our own Heart. He who 
ve us theſe Diſpoſitions, will excite us to 
the Uſe and Improvement of them, and, 
unleſs we drive him from us by our Impuri- 
ty, or thro' Negligence and want of Atten- 
tion, let flip his ſecret Whiſpers, this Ma- 
. Ker within us will lay moſt in our View ſuch 
Leſſons as he wou'd have us take. Our Care 
then mult be, to open our Eyes to that 
Beam of Light, which does in a more op 
cin 
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cial manner break in upon us; to fix ſtea- 
dily, and to examine accurately, thoſe No- 
tions which are moſt lively repreſented to 
us, and to lay out our Thoughts and Time 
in the Cultivation of them. It may be our 
Humour will not be gratify'd, nor our In- 
tereſt ſerv'd by ſuch a Method. Other Bu- 
ſineſs or Amuſements put on a finer Garb, 
and come attended with more Charms and 
Grandeur; theſe recommend us to the 
World, make us belov'd and illuſtrious in it: 
Whilſt the Followers of Truth are deſpis'd 
and look'd askew on, as fantaſtical Specula- 
tiſts, unſociable Thinkers, who pretend to 
ſee farther than their Neighbours, to rectify 
what Cuſtom has eſtabliſh'd ; and are ſo un- 
mannerly, as to think and talk out of the 
common way. He who ſpeaks Truth makes 
a Satyr upon the greateſt part of Mankind, 
and they are not over apt to . him. 
Their Gall is touch'd proportionably as their 
Wounds are more deeply ſearch'd into, tho? 
it be only in order to a Cure. They there- 
fore who love Truth ſhall be hated by the 
moſt; who, tho' they openly 2 to 
Honour, yet ſecretly malign her, becauſe ſhe 
reproaches them. And as a plauſible Life 
is not often a very religious one, which made 
the beſt Judge pronounce a Woe on thoſe 
of whom all Men ſhall ſpeak well, ſo nei- 
ther is the moſt juſt and illuminated Under- 

gn ſtandings 
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ings the moſt admir'd and truſted to; 
but a plauſible Speaker, as well as a plauſi- 
ble Liver, commonly has the Applauſe of the 
World. If then we conſult our Paſſions 
and Vanity, we ſhall go near to determine 
. amiſs, and make that uſe of our Intellectu- 
als, which Fancy or Intereſt puthes us on 
to, not which Nature has fitted us for. Hence 
it is, that thoſe who might have done very 
well in ſome Studies and Employ ments, make 
but bungling Work when they apply them: 
ſelves to others. We go on apace, when 
the Wind and Tide are on our ſide, but it 
coſts us much Labour, and we make little 

ſpeed, when we row againſt both. 
As a due Conſideration of our particular 
Capacity wou'd put us right in our Studies, 
ſo wou'd it keep us from claſhing with our 
Neighbours, whom we often contend with, 
not ſo much out of love to Truth, as rhro' 
a Humour of Contradiction, or becauſe we 
think it the beſt way to ſhew our Parts, and 
by this tryal of Skill to exalt our ſelves above 
them. If, inſtead of diſputing and laughing 
with them, of bending all the Force of our 
Wit, to contradict and oppoſe thoſe' Ad- 
vances which they make, we wou'd wel 
underſtand, duly a and kindly com- 
municate our peculiar Talent, how much 
more Service we might do our Lord? how 
much more uſeful might we be to one ow 
| Ther! 
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ther? We ſhou'd be reſtrain'd from aſpi- 
ring to things above our Reach, and not a- 

bal thoſe good Parts which were given us 
for common Benefit, to the Deſtruction of 

our ſelves and others. 

Becauſe they who need Amendment moſt, 
are commonly leaſt diſpos'd to make ſuch 
Reflections as are neceſſary to procure it, 
we will conſider a little for them, and ob- 
ſerve the moſt uſual Defects of the think- 
ng Faculty. | 

f we are of their Opinion who ſay, the 
Underſtanding is only paſſive, and that Judg- 
ment belongs to the Will, I ſee not any 
Defect the . 4 can have, beſides Nar- 
rowneſs, and a Diſability to extend it ſelf 


to mariy things, which is indeed incident to 
all Creatures; the brighteſt Intelligence in 
the higheſt Order of Angels is then defg-- 


ctive, as well as the meaneſt Mortal, tho” 
ina leſs degree. Nor ought it to be com- 


plain'd of, fince 'tis natural and Os | 
we may as well defire to be Gods, as deſire 
to know — Some ſort of Ignorance 


therefore, or Non-perception, we cannot 
help. A finite Mind, ſuppoſe it as large as 
you pleaſe, can never extend itſelf to infi 
nite Truths. 

But no doubt it is in our Power, to re- 


medy a great deal more than we do, and 


probably a larger Range is allow'd us, than 
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the moſt active and lively Underſtanding has 
hitherto reach'd. Ignorance then cannot be 
avoided, but Error may; we cannot judge 
of things of which we <li no Idea, but we 
can ſuſpend our Judgment about thoſe of 
which we have, tho' Clearneſs and Evidence 
oblige us to paſs it. Indeed, in ſtrictneſs of 
Specch, the Will, and not the Underſtand- 
ing, is blameable when we think amiſs, 
fince the latter oppoſes not the Ends for 
which God made it, but readily extends it 
ſelf as far as it can, receiving ſuch Impreſ- 
ſions as are made on it. Tis the former 
which directs it to ſuch Objects, that fills 
up its Capacity with ſuch Ideas, as are fo- 
- reign to its Buſineſs, and of no uſe to it, or 
which does not at leaſt oppoſe the Incurſi- 
ons of material Things, and deface, as much 
as it is able, thoſe Impreſſions which ſenſible 
Objects leave in the Imagination. 

They who apply themſelves to the Con- 
templation of Truth, will perhaps at firſt 
find a Contraction, or emptineſs of Thought, 
and that their Mind offers nothing on the 
Subject they wou' d conſider, is not ready 
at unfolding, nor in repreſenting correſpon- 
dent Ideas to be compar'd with it, is, as it 
were, aſleep, or in a Dream, and tho' not 
empty of all Thought, yet thinks nothing 
clearly or to the purpoſe. The primary 
Cauſe of this, is that Limitation which all 
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created Minds are ſubject to, which Limi- 
tation appears more viſible in ſome than in 
others, either becauſe ſome Minds are en- 
dow'd by their Creator with a larger Capa- 
city than the reſt; or if you are not inclin'd 
to think ſo, then by reaſon of the bodily 
Indiſpoſition of the Organs, which cramps 
and contracts the Operations of the Mind. 
That Perſon whoſe Capacity of receiving 
Ideas is very little; whoſe Ideas are diſor- 
der'd, and not capable of being ſo diſpos'd 
as that they may be compar'd, in order to 
the forming of a Judgment, is a Fool, or 
little better. If we find this to be our Caſe, 
and that after frequent Tryals there appears 
no hopes of Amendment, tis beſt to deſiſt, 
we ſhall but loſe our labour; we may do 
ſome good in an active Life, and Employ- 
ments that depend on the Body, but we are 
altogether unfit for Contemplation, and the 
Exerciſes of the Mind. Vet before we give 
out, let us ſee wherher it be thus with us in 
all Caſes ; Can we think and argue rational- 
ly about a Dreſs, an Intrigue, an Eſtate ? 
Why then not upon better Subjects? The 
way of confidering and meditating juſtly is 
the ſome on all Occaſions. "Tis true, there 
will feweſt Ideas riſe, when we wou'd me- 
ditate on ſuch Subjects as we have been leaſt 
converſant with; but this is a Fault which 
it is in our Power to remedy, firſt by Read- 
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ing or Diſcourſing, and then by frequent 
and ſerious Meditation. | 
As thofe we have been ſpeaking of are 
hinder'd in their Search after Truth, thro' 
a want of Ideas, fo there are another ſort, 
who are not happy in their Enquiric, on 
account of the multitude and Impetuoſi v of 
theirs. Volatileneſs of Thought, very per- 
nicious to true Science, is a Fault, which 
People of warm Imaginations and active Spi- 
rits are apt to fall into. Such a Temper is 
readily diſpos'd to receive Errors, and very 
well quality'd to propagate them, eſpecial- 
ly if a Volubility of Speech be joyn'd to 
it. Theſe, thro' an immoderate Nimble- 
neſs of Thinking, skip from one Idea to a- 
nother, without obſerving due Order and 
Connexion. They content themſelves with 
a ſuperficial View, a random Glance, and de- 
pending onthe Vigour of their Imagination, 
are taken with Appearance, never tarrying 
to penetrate the Subject, or to find out 
Truth, if ſhe floats not upon the Surface. A 
multitude of Ideas, not relating to the mat- 
ter they deſign to think of, ruſh in upon 
them, and their eaſie Mind entertains all 
Comers, how impertinent ſoever: Inſtead 
of examining the Queſtion in Debate, they 
are got into the Clouds, numbering the Ci- 
ties in the Moon, and building airy Caſtles 
there. Nor is it eaſy to cure this * 
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ſince it deceives others, as well as thoſe that 
have it, with a ſhew of Ingenuity. 'The 
Vivacity of ſuch Perſons makes their Con- 
verſation plauſible with thoſe that conſider 
not much, tho' not with the Judicious. It 
procures for them the Character of a Wit, 
but hinders them from being wiſe: For 
Truth is not often found by fuch as will not 
take time to examine her Counterfeits, to 
diſtinguiſh between Evidence and Probabi- 
lity, Realities and Appearances, but who, 
thro* a Conceit of their own Sharp - ſight- 

edneſs, think they can pierce to the Bot- 
tom with the firſt Glance. 

To cure this Diſtemper perfectly, it will 
be neceſſary to apply to the Body as well as 
to the Mind. The animal Spirits muſt be 
leſſen d, or render'd more calm and manage- 
able, at leaſt they muſt not be unnaturally 
and violently mov'd by ſuch a Diet, or ſuch 
Paſſions, Deſigns and Divertiſements, - as 
are likely to put them in a Ferment. Con- 
templation requires a governable Body, a ſe- 
date and ſteady Mind; and the Body and 
the Mind dof reciprocally influence each 
other, that we can ſcarce keep the one in 
tune if the other be out. We can neither ob- 
ſerve the Errors of our Intellect, nor the Ir- 
regularity of our Morals, while we are dar- 
ken'd by Fumes, agitated with unruly Paſ- 
ſions, or carry'd away with eager Deſires 
| 7 after 
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after ſenſible Things and Vanities. We muſt 
therefore withdraw our Minds from the 
World, from adhering to the Senſes, from 
the Love of material Beings, of Pomps and 
Gaieties; for 'tis theſe that uſually ſteal a- 
way the Heart, that ſeduce rhe Mind to 
ſuch unaccountable Wandrings, and ſo fill 
up its Capacity, that they leave no room 
for Truth, ſo diſtract its Attention, that it 
cannot enquire after her. For tho' the Bo- 
dy does partly occaſion this Fault, yet the 
Will, no doubt, may in good meaſure re- 
medy it, by uſing its Authority to fix the 
Underſtanding, on ſuch Objects as it wou'd 
have > 6. ; it has a Rein which will 
certainly curb this Wandring, if it can but 
be perſuaded to make uſe of it. Indeed At- 
tention and deep Meditation are not ſo a- 
greeable to our animal Nature, do not flat- 
ter our Pride ſo well as this agreeable Re- 
verie, which gives us a Pretence to Know- 
ledge without taking much Pains to acquire 
it, and does not choak us with the humblin 
Thoughts of our own Ignorance, wit 
which we muſt make ſuch ado before it can 
be enlighten'd : Yet without Attention and 
ftrict Examination we are liable to falſe 
Judgments on every Occaſion, to Vanity 
and Arrogance, to impertinent _ of 
things we do not underſtand; are kept from 
making a Progreſs, becauſe we _— oor 
| yes 
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elves to be at the top already, and can ne- 
ver attain to true Wiſdom. If for the fu- 


ture then we wou'd think to purpoſe, we 
muſt ſuffer our ſelves to be convinc'd, how 


oft we have already thought to none, ſu- 


2 our Quickneſs, and not give our de- 
ultory Imagination leave to ramble. 

That we may the better reſtrain it, let us 
conſider, what a loſs of Time and Study 
ſuch irregular and uſeleſs Thoughts aca 
on, What a Reproach they are to our Rea- 
ſon, how they cheat us with a ſhew of Know- 
ledge, which, to long as we are under the 
Power of this giddy Temper, will inevita- 
bly eſcape us. And if to this we add a ſe- 
rious Peruſal of ſuch Books as are not looſe- 
ly writ, but require an attcntive and awa- 
ken'd Mind to apprehend, and to take in 
the whole Force of them, obliging our ſelves 
to underſtand them thoroughly, ſo as to be 
able to give a juſt Account of them to our 
ſelves, or rather to ſome other Perſon, intel- 
ligent enough to take it, and correct our 
Miſtakes; tis to be hop'd we ſhall obtain 
a due Poiſe of Mind, and be able to direct 
our Thoughts to the thorough Diſcuſſion 
of ſuch Objects as we wou'd examine. Such 
Books, I mean, as are fuller of Matter than 
Words, which diffuſe a Light thro' every 
part of the Subject treated of, do not 
Skim, but penetrate it to the Bottom 7 

Oz 
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ſo, as to leave ſomewhat to be wrought out 
by the Reader's own Meditation ſuch as 
are writ with Order and Connexion, the 
Strength of whoſe Arguments cannot be ſuf- 
ficiently felt, unleſs we remember and com- 
pare the whole Syſtem. - 

Volatileneſs of Thought occaſions Raſh- 
neſs and Precipitation in our Judgments, 
and too great a Conceit of our ſelves: All 
the Irregularities of our Will proceed from 
theſe falſe Judgments, thro' want of Con- 
ſideration, or a partial Examination when 
we do conſider. For did we confider with 
any manner of Attention, we cou'd not be 

ſo abſurd as to call Evil Good, and chuſe 
it as ſuch, or prefer a leſs Good before a 
greater, a poor momentary Trifle, before 
the Purity and Perfection of our Mind. 
We ſeek no farther than the firſt Appear- 
ances of Truth and Good: Here we ſtop, 
allowing neither Time nor Thought to 
ſearch to the bottom, and to pull off thoſe 
Diſguiſes which impoſe on us. This Pre- 
cipitation is what gives Birth to all our 
Errors, which are nothing elſe but a haſty 
and injudicious Sentence, a miſtaking one 


thing for another, ſuppoſing an Agreement 


or Diſparity among Ideas and their Relati- 
ons, where in Reality there is none, occa- 
Hon'd by an imperfect and curſory View of 
them. And tho? there are other things 

which 
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which may be ſaid to lead us into Error, 
yet they do it only as they lead us into raſi 
and precipitate Judgments. We love Gran- 
deur, and every thing that feeds our good O- 
pinion of our ſelves, and therefore wou'd- 
judge off-hand, becauſe we ſuppoſe it a Di- 
ſparagement to ourUnderſtandings to be long 
in examining; ſo that we greedily embrace 
whatever ſeems to carry Evidence enough 
for a ſpeedy Determination, how ſlight and 
ſuperficial ſoever it be; whereas did we calm- 
ly and deliberately examine our Evidence, 
and how far thoſe Motives we are acted b 

ought to influence, we ſhou'd not be liable 
to this Seduction: For by this means the 
Impetuoſity of a warm Imagination wou'd 
be cool'd, and the Extravagancies of a diſ- 
orderly one regulated. We ſhou'd not be 
deceiv'd by the Report of our Senſes, the 
Prejudices of Education, our own private 
Intereſt, and readineſs to receive the Opi- 
nions, whether true or falſe, of thoſe we 
love, or wou'd appear to love, becauſe we 
think they will ſerve us in that Intereſt. 
Our inordinate Thirſt after a great Reputa- 
tion, or the Power and Riches, the Gran- 
deurs and Pleaſures of this World, wou'd 
no longer diſſipate our Thoughts and di- 
ſtract our Attention, for we ſhou'd be then 
ſenſible how little Concern is due to them. 


What⸗- 
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Whatever falſe Principle we embrace, 
whatever wrong Concluſion we draw from 
true ones, is a Diſparagement to our think- 
ing Power, a Weakneſs of Judgment pro- 
ceeding from a confus'd and imperfect View 
of gw. as that does for want of Attenti- 
on, and a haſty and impartial Examination. 
It were endleſs to reckon up all the falſe Ma- 
xims and Reaſonings we fall into, the ge- 
neral Cauſes have r already mention'd, 
the Particulars are as many as thoſe ſeveral 
Compoſitions which ariſe from the various 
Mixtures of the Paſſions, Intereſts, Educa- 
tion, Converſation and Reading, Cc. of 
particular Perſons. The beft way I can think 
of to improve the Underſtanding, and to 
guard it againſt all Errors; whatever Cauſe 
they proceed from, is to regulate the Will, 
whoſe Office it is to determine the Unger- 
ſtanding to ſuch and ſuch Ideas, and to ſtay 
it in the Conſideration of them ſo long, as 
is neceſſary to the Diſcovery of Truth; for 
if the Will be right, the Underſtanding can- 
not be guilty o = palpable Error. We 
ſhou'd not judge of any thing which we do 
not apprehend; we ſhou'd ſuſpend our Aſ- 
ſent, till we ſee juſt Cauſe to give it, and 
determine nothing, till the Strength and 
Clearneſs of the Bidence oblige us to it. 
We ſhou'd withdraw our ſelves, as much 
as may be, from corporeal things, that pure 
5 5 Rea - 
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Reaſon may be heard the better. Weſhou'd 
make that Uſe of our Senſes for which they 
were deſign'd and fitted, the Preſervation 
of the Body, but not depend on their Te- 
ſtimony in our Enquiries after Truth. We 
ſhou'd particularly diveſt our ſelves of mi- 
ſtaken delkelove, little Ends, and mean De- 
ſigns, and keep our Inclinations and Paſſions 
under Government. We ſhou'd not engage 
our ſelves ſo far in any Party or Opinion, as 
to make it in a manner neceſſary that that 
ſhou'd be right, ledſt from wiſhing it were, 
we come at laſt to perſuade our Aud It 1s 
ſo. We ſhou'd be paſſionately in Love with 
Truth, as being thoroughly ſenſible of her 
Excellency and Beauty. We ſhou'd embrace 
her, how oppoſite ſoever ſhe may ſometimes 
be to our Humours and Deſigns, we ſhould 
labour to bring theſe over to her, and never ' 
attempt to make her truckle to them. We 
ſhou'd be ſo far from diſliking a Truth be- 
cauſe it touches us home, and lays open our 
rendereſt and deareſt Corruption, that we 


ſhould rather prize it the more, by how much 


the more plainly it ſhews us our Errors and 
Miſcarriages. Theſe are the Truths it con- 
cerns us moſt to know : It is not material 
to us what other Peoples Opinions are, any 
farther than as the Knowledge of their Sen- 
timents may correct our Miſtakes: And the 
higher our Station is in the World, ſo _— 
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the greater Need have we to be curious in 


this Particular. | 
The mean and inconſiderable often ſtum- 


ble on Truth, when they ſeek not after her, 
but ſhe is commonly kept out of the way, 


and induſtriouſly conceal'd from the Great 
and Mighty, either out of Deſign or Envy; 
for whoever wou'd make a Property of ano- 


ther, muſt by all means conceal the Truth 


from him, and they who envy their Neigh- 
bour's Pre- eminence in other things, are 
willing themſelves to ex᷑ell in Exatineſ of 

Judgment, which they think, and very 
truly, to be the greateſt Excellency. To 
help forward this Deception, the Great, 


inſtead of being induſtrious in finding out 


the Truth, are generally very impatient when 
they meet with her. She does not treat 
them ſo tenderly and familiarly as their Flat- 


terers do. There is in her that which us'd. 
to be the Character of our Nation, an honeſt. 
Plainneſs and Sincerity, Openneſs and blunt 


Familiarity. She cannot mould herſelf into 


all Shapes to be render'd agreeable, but, 


ſtanding on her native Worth, is regardleſs 
of Outſide and Varniſh. 

As to the Method of Thinking, we ſhall 
not ſeng you farther than your own Minds 
to learn it. You may, if you pleaſe, take 
in the Aſſiſtance of ſome well choſen Book, 

but a good, natural Reaſon, after all, is 
e | | rhe 
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the beſt Director: Without this, you will 
ſcarce argue well, tho' you had the 
choiceſt Books and Tutors to inſtruct you 
but with it you may, tho” you happen 
to be deſtitute of the other: For, as the 
judicious Author of The Art of Thinking well 
obſerves, Theſe Operations of the Mind pro- 
ceed meerly from Nature, and that ſometimes 
more perfectly from thoſe who are altogether. 
ignorant of Logic, than from thoſe who have 
learn'd it. | 

That which we propoſe in all our Medi- 
tations and Reaſonings, is either to deduce 
ſome Truth we are in ſearch of, from ſuch 
Principles as we are already acquainted with, 
or elſe to diſpoſe our Thoughts and Reaſon- 
ings in ſuch a manner, as to be able to Gon- 
vince others of thoſe Truths which weour 
ves are convinc'd of. Other Deſigns, in- 
deed, Men may have, ſuch as the Mainte- 
nance of their own Opinions, Actions ànd 
Parties, without Regard either to the Truth 
and Juſtice of them, or to the great hurt _ 
may do by impoſing on their ſimple an 
unwary Neighbours; but theſe are mean- 
and baſe ones, beneath a Man, much more 
a Chriſtian, who is, or ought to be, en- 
dow'd with greater Integrity and Inge- 
nuity. 4 

Now Reaſoning being nothing elſe but a 
Compariſon of Ideas, and a deducing of 
Concluſions from clear and evident Princi- 


ples, 
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ples, it is in the firſt Place requiſite, that 
our Ideas be clear and juſt, and our Princi- 
ples true, elſe all our Diſcourſe will be Non- 
ſenſe and Abſurdity, Falſhood and Error. 
That our Ideas may be right, we have no 
more todo but to look into our own Minds, 
having, as was ſaid above, laid aſide all Pre- 
judices, and whatever may give a falſe 
Tincture to our Light; there we ſhall find 
a clear and lively Repreſentation of what we 
| feek for, unſophiſticated with the Droſs of 
falſe Definitions and unintelligible Expreſ- 
ſions. But we muſt not imagine that a 
tranſient View will ſerve the turn, or that 
our Eye will be enlighten'd if it be not fix'd : 
For tho* Truth be exceeding bright, yet 
ſince our Prejudices and Paiſions have dar- 
ken'd our Eye-ſight, it requires no little 
Pains and Application of Mind to find her 
out, the Neglect of which Application is 
the reaſon that we have ſo little Truth, and 
that the little we have is almoſt loſt in that 
Rubbiſh of Error which is mingled with it. 
Since Truth is ſo near at Hand, ſince we 
are not oblig'd to tumble over many Authors, 
to hunt after every celebrated Genius, but 
may have it by enquiring after it in our own 
Breaſts, are we not inexcuſable if we do not 
obtain it? Are we not unworthy of Com- 
Saws if we ſuffer our garnet to 
e over-run with Error ? Indeed it —_ 
| mo 
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moſt reaſonable and moſt agreeable to the 
Wiſdom and Equity of the divine Operati- 
ons, that every one ſhou'd have a Teacher 
in his own Boſom, who will, if they ſeri- 
ouſly apply themſelves to him, immedi- 
ately enlighten them ſo far as is neceſſary, 
and direct them to ſuch Means as are ſuffi- 
cient for their Inſtruction, both in human 
and divine Truths: For, as to the latter, 
Reaſon, if it be right and ſolid, will not 
pretend to be our ſole Inſtructor, but will 
ſend us to divine Revelation when it may 
be had. 

God does nothing in vain: He gives no 
Power or Faculty which he has not allotted 
to ſome proportionate Uſe; and therefore 
if he has given to Mankind a rational Mind, 
r- Underſtanding ought to be 
employ'd in ſomewhat worthy of it. The 
meaneſt Perſon ſhou'd think as juſtly, tho” 
not as copiouſly, as the greateſt Philoſo- 
pher. And if the Underſtanding be made 
for the Contemplation of Truth, (and I know 
not what elſe it can be made for,) either there 
are many Underſtandings who are never able 
to attain what they were deſignꝰd and fitted 
for, which is contrary to the Suppoſition 
that God made nothing in vain, or elſe the 
very meaneſt muſt be put in a way of at- 
taining it. Now how can this be, if all 


that goes to the Compoſition of a knowing 
5 Man 
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Man in the Account of the World, be neceſ- 
ſary to make one ſo? All have not Leiſure 
to learn Languages, and pore on Books, 


norOpportunity to converſe with the Learn- 
ed: But all may Think, may uſe their own 


Faculties rightly, and conſult the Maſter 


who 1s within them. 


| = Ideas we ſometimes underſtand in ge- 
nera 


all that which is the immediate Object 
of the Mind, whatever it perceives; and in 
this large Senſe it may take in all Thought, 
all that we are any ways capable of diſcern- 
ing: So when we ſay we have no Idea of 
a Thing, 'tis as much as to ſay we know 
nothing of the Matter. Again, it is more 
ſtrictly taken for that which repreſents to 
the Mind ſome Object diſtinct from it, whe- 
ther clearly or confuſedly: When this is its 
Import, our Knowledge is ſaid to be as clear 


zs our Ideas are: For that Idea which repre- 


ſents a Thing fo clearly, that by an attent 
and ſimple View we may diſcern its Proper- 
ties and Modifications, at leaſt ſo far as they 
can be known, is never falſe. All our Cer- 
tainty and Evidence depend upon it; if we 
know not truly what is thus repreſented to 
our Minds, we know nothing. Thus the 
Idea of Equality between two and two is 


ſo evident, that it is impoſſible to doubt of 


itz no Argument cou'd convince us of the 
contrary, nor be able to perſuade us the 


ſame 
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ſame may be found between two and 
three. | | 

And as ſuch an Idea as this is never falſe, 
ſo neither can any Idea be faid to be ſo, if 
by falſe we mean that which has no Exi- 
ſtence, Our Idea certainly exiſts, tho' there 
be. not any thing in Nature correſpondent 
to it: For tho' there be no ſuch thing as a 
golden Mountain, yet when think of one, 
tis certain I have an Idea of it. 

Our Ideas are then ſaid to be falſe, or ra- 
ther wrong, when they have no Confor- 


mity to the real Nature of the thing whole 


Name they bear. So that properly ſpeak- 
ing, it is not the Idea, but the Judgment 
that is falſe. We err in ſuppoſing that our 
Idea is anſwerable to ſomething without us, 
when it is not. In ſimple Perceptions we 
are not often deceiv'd, but we frequently 
miſtake in compounding them, by uniting 
ſeveral things which have no Agreement, 
and ſeparating others which are eſſential- 
ly united. Indeed it may happen, that 
our Perceptions are faulty ſometimes, thro? 
the Indiſpoſition of the Organs or Faculties. 
Thus a Man who has the Jaundice, ſees e- 
very thing ting'd with yellow; 4 even 
here the Error is not in the ſimple Idea, but 
in the compound one; for we do not mi- 
ſtake when we ſay the Object appears yellow 
to our Sight, tho' we do, when we affirm 


that 
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that it does, or ought to do ſo to others. 80 
again, when the Mind does not ſufficiently 
attend to her Ideas, nor examine them on 
all fides, 'tis very likely ſhe will think amiſs; 
but this alſo is a falſe Judgment, that which 
is amiſs in the Perception being rather In- 
ö e than Falſhood. Thus, in ma- 
ny Caſes, we enquite no farther than whe- 
ther an Action be not directly forbidden, 
and if we do not find it abſolutely unlawful, 
we think that ſufficient to authorize the 
Practice of it, not conſidering it as we ought 
to do, cloath'd with the Circumſtances of 
Scandal, Temptation, &:. which piace it 
in the ſame Claſſes with things unlawful, at 
leaſt make it ſo to us. | 
Rational Creatures ſhou'd endeavour to 


have _ Ideas of every thing that comes 


nnder their Cognizance, but yet our Ideas of 
Morality, our Thoughts about Religion arc 
thoſe which we ſhou'd with greareſt Specd 
and Diligence rectifie, becauſe they are 
moſt important; the Life to come, as well 
as the Occurrences of this, depending on 
them. We ſhou'd ſearch for Truth in our 
molt abſtracted Speculations, but it concerns 
us nearly to follow her cloſe in what relates 
to the Conduct of our Lives: For the main 
thing we are to drive at in all our Studics, 
and that which is the greateſt Improvement 
of our Underſtandings, is the Art ,of Pru- 

dence, 
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dence, the being all of a Piece, managing 


all our Words and Actions as it becomes 
wiſe Perſons, and good Chriſtians. 

Vet in this we are commonly moſt faulty; 
for beſides the deceits of our Paſſions, our 
Ideas of particular Virtues and Vices, Goods 
and Evils, being an aſſemblage of divers 
ſimple Perceptions, and including ſeveral 
Judgments, are therefore liable to miſtake, 
and much more ſo, conſidering how we 
commonly come by them. We hear the 
word that ſtands for ſuch a thing, ſuppoſe 
Honour; and then inſtead of enquiring 
what it is at the Fountain Head, how de- 
fin'd in the Oracles of God, what our own 
Reaſon tells us of it, or what it is in the 
impartial Judgment of the wiſeſt and the 
beſt; Cuſtom and the Obſervations we 
make on the practice of ſuch as pretend to 
Honour, form our Idea, which is ſeldom a 
right one, the Opinions and Practices of the 
World being very fallacious, and man 
times quite oppoſite to the dictates of Trut 
and Reaſon. For what a ftrange diſtorted 
Idea of Honour muſt they needs have, Who 
can think it honourable to break a Vow 
that ought to be kept, and diſhonourable 
to get looſe from an Engagement that ought 
to be broken? Who cannot bear to be 
tax'd with a Lie, and yet never think fit 
to keep their Word? Whatdo they _ 
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of greatneſs, who ſapport their Pomp at 
the expence of the Groans and Tears of 
many injur'd Families? What is their Idea 
of Heaven, who profeſs to believe ſuch a 
thing, and yet never endeavour to qualific 
themſelves for the Enjoyment of it? Have 
they any Idea at all of theſe things when 
they ſpeak of them? or if they have, is it 
not a very falſe one? : 
Now that we may avoid miſtakes the bet- 
ter, and becauſe we uſually join Words to 
our Ideas, even when we only meditatc, 
we ſhould free them from all Equivocation, 
not make uſe of any word which has not a 
diſtinct Idea annex'd to it; and where Cu- 
ſtom has join'd many Ideas to one word, 
carefully ſeparate and diſtinguiſh them. For 
if our Words be equivocal, how can we 
by pronouncing ſuch and ſuch, excite the 
ſame Idea in another that is in our own 
Mind, which is the end of Speech; and 
conſcquently how can we be underſtood if 
ſometimes we annex one Idea to a word, 
and ſometimes another? We may for ever 
wrangle with thoſe, who perhaps wou'd be 
found to agree with us if we underſtood 
each other, but we can neither convince 
them, nor clear up the Matter to our own 
Mind. For inſtance, ſhou'd I diſpute whe- 
ther Evil were to be choſen? without de- 
fining what I mean by Eyil, which is : 
* wor 
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word cuſtomarily apply d to Things of dif- 
ferent Natures, and ſhould conclude in the 
affirmative z meaning at the ſame time the 
evil of Pains, or any Corporal Loſs or Pu- 
niſhment; I were not miſtaken; tho' ano- 
ther Perſon who annexes no other Idea but 
that of Sin to the word Evil, might juſtly 
contradi& me, and ſay that I was. Or if 
in the proceſs of my Diſcourſe, 1 ſhould 
without giving notice of it, ſubſtitute 
the Idea of Sin inſtead of that of Pain, 
when I mention Evil, I ſhou'd argue fal- 
fly; for tho' it is a Maxim that we ma 
chuſe a leſs Evil, to avoid a greater, if bot 
of them be Corporal Evils, yet if onl 
one of them be ſo, we ſhou'd not chuſe it 
to avoid a Sin, between which, and the 
Evil of Pain there is no Compariſon: But 
if the two Evils propos'd to our Choice be 
both of them ſinful, that Principle will not 
hold, we muſt chuſe neither, whatever 
comes of it, Sin being eligible no manner 
of way. 

Thus are our Ideas often thought to be 
falſe, when the fault is really in our Lan- 
guagez we make uſe of Words without 
Joining any, or only looſe and indeterminate 

deas to them, prating like Parrots who 
can modifie Sounds, pronounce Syllables, 
and ſometimes martial them as a Man wou'd, 
tho' without the Uſe of Reaſon, or under- 
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ſtanding any thing by them. Thus, after 
a long Diſcourſe, and many fine Words, our 


Hearer may juſtly ask us, what we have been 


faying? And what it is we wou' d be at? And 
fo a great Part of the good Breeding of the 
World, many 1 Complements pals 
for nothing; they have no Meaning, or if 
they have, 'tis quite contrary to what the 
Words in other Caſes ſignifie. 
From the Compariſon of two or more 
Ideas clearly conceiv'd, ariſes a Judgment, 
which we may lay down for a Principle, and 
as we have occaſion, argue from it: Always 
obſerving, that thoſe Judgments which we 
take for Axioms and Principles, be ſuch as 
carry the higheſt Evidence and Convicti- 
on, ſuch as every one who will but in the 
leaſt attend, may clearly ſee, and be fully 
convinc'd of, and which need no other 
Idea for their Demonſtration. Thus from 
the Agreement which we plainly perceive 
between the Ideas of God, and of Goodnels, 
ſingly conſider'd, we diſcern, that they may 
be join'd together, ſo as to form this Pro- 
poſition, That God is Good: And from the 
evident Diſparity that is between God and 
Inſuſtice, we learn to affirm this other, 
That he is not Unjuſt. And fo long as we 
judge of nothing but what we ſee clearly, 
we cannot be miſtaken in our Judgments ; 
we may indeed in thoſe —— "a 
| : eaus 
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Deductions we draw from them, if we 
are ignorant of the Laws of Argumenta- 
tion, or negligent in the Obſervation of 

them. i 
The firſt and principal Thing therefore to 
be obſery'd in all the Operations of the Mind 
is, that we determine nothing about thoſe 
things of which we have not a clear Idea, 
and as diſtinct as the Nature of the Subject 
will permit; for we cannot properly be ſaid 
to know any thing which does not clearly, 
and evidently appear to us. Whatever we 
ſee diſtinctly, we likewiſe ſee clearly, Di- 
ſtinction always including Clearneſs, tho? 
Clearneſs does not neceſſarily include Di- 
ſtinction, there being many Objects clear to 
the View of the Mind, which yet cannot 
be ſaid to be diſtinct. We may have a 
clear, but not a diſtinct and perfect Idea of 
God and our own Souls; their Exiſtence 
and ſome of their Properties and Attributes 
may be certainly and indubitably known z 
but we cannot know the Nature of our 
Souls diſtin&ly, and leſs that of God, 
becauſe his is infinite. Now where our 
Knowledge is diſtinct, we may boldly deny, 
of a Subject, all that which after a care- 
ful Examination we find not in it: But 
where our Knowledge is only clear, and 
not diſtinct, tho we may ſafely affirm 
what we ſee; yet we cannot, without. a 
1 Y 2 hardy 
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bare Compariſon, to 


Bude 
hardy Preſumption, deny of it what we ſee 
MET 

As Judgments are form'd by the compa- 


2 of Ideas, ſo Reaſoning or Diſcourſe 


ariſes from the Compariſon or Combination 
of ſeveral Judgments. Nature teaches us, 


- when we cannot find out what Relation one 


Idea bears to another by a ſimple View, or 


Meaſure, or third Idea, which, relating to 
the other two, we may, by comparing it 
with each of them, diſcern wherein they 
agree or differ. Our Invention diſcovers it- 
ſelf in propoſing readily apt Ideas for this 
middle Term; our Judgment in making 


choice of ſuch as are cleareſt and moſt to 


our Purpoſe, and the Excellency of our 
Reaſoning conſiſts in our Skill and Dexte- 
rity in applying them. _ 

- Invention -indeed is the hardeſt Part: 
when Proofs are found, it is not very diffi- 
cult to manage them: And to know pre- 


ciſely wherein their Nature conſiſts, may 


help us ſomewhat in our Enquiries after 
them. An intermediate Idea then which 
can make out an Agreement between other 
Ideas, muſt be equivalent to, and yet diſtinct 
from, thoſe we compare by it. Where 
Ideas agree, it will not be hard to find ſuch 
an equivalent, and if, after diligent Search, 
we cannot meet with any, tis a pretty — 
| 4 — : 180 
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Sign that they do not agree. It is not in- 
deed neceſſary that our middle Idea be equi- 
valent in all Reſpects; tis enough if it be 
in ſuch as make the Compariſon: And when 
it is ſo to one of the compound Ideas, but 
not to the other, that is a Proof that they 
do not agree among themſelves. 4 
All the Commerce and Intercourſe of the 
World is manag'd by equivalent Conver- 
ſation, as well as Traffick. Why do we 
truſt our Friends, bur becauſe their Truth 
and Honeſty appear to us equivalent to the 
Confidence we repoſe in them? Why do 
we perform good Offices to others, but be- 
cauſe there is a Proportion between them - 
and the Merit of the Perſon, or our own 
Circumſtances? And as the way to know the 
Worth of things, is to compare them one 
with another, 70 in like manner we come 
to the Knowledge of the Truth of them by 


an equal Balancing. 


But becauſe Examples are more familiar 
than Precepts, as condeſcending to ſhew us 
the very manner of practiſing them, I ſhall 
endeavour to make the matter in hand as 
plain as I can, by ſubjoyning Inſtances to 
the following Rules. 

We have heard already that a Medium is 
neceſſary, when we cannot diſcern the Re- 
lation that is between two or more Ideas, 


by Intuition or ſimple View. Cou'd this a- 
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lone procure us what we ſeek after, the 


Addition of other Ideas wou'd be needleſs; 
ſince to make a ſnew of Wit, by tedious Ar- 
Fate and unneceſſary Flouriſhes, does on- 
y perplex and incumber the matter, Intui- 
tion being the ſimpleſt, and on that account 
the beſt way of knowing. 


Rule I. Acquaint your ſelves thoroughly 
with the ſtate of the Queſtion; have a diſtin 


Notion of your Object, whatever it be, and of 


the Terms you make uſe of, knowing preciſely 
what it is you drive at. 


* 


Rule II. Cut of all needleſs Ideas, and 


whatever has not a neceſſary Connection to the 
Matter under Conſideration; which ſerve on- 
ly to fill up the Capacity of the Mind, and 
to divide and diſtract the Attention. From 
the Neglect of this come thoſe cauſleſs Di- 
greſſions, tedious Parentheſes, and imperti- 
nent Remarks, which we meet with in ſome 
Authors: For, as when our Sight is diffus'd 
and extended to many Objects at once, we 
ſee none of them diſtinctly; ſo when the 
Mind graſps at every Idea that preſents it 
ſelf, or rambles after ſuch as relate not to 
its preſent. Buſineſs, it loſes its Hold, and 
retains a very feeble Apprehenſion of that 
which it ſhou'd attend. Some have added 


another Rule, That we reaſon only on thoſe 


things 
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things of which ave have clear Ideas. But that 

is a Conſequence of the firſt; for we can 

by no means underſtand our Subject, or be 

well acquainted with the State of the Que- 

Hons unleſs we have a clear Idea of all its 
erms. 


Rule III. Conduct your Thoughts by Or- 
der; beginning with the moſs ſimple and eaſy 
Objefts, and aſcending, as by Degrees, to the 
Knowledge of the more compos'd. Order makes 
every my eaſy, ſtrong and beautiful. That 
Superſtructure whoſe Foundation is not du- 
ly laid, is not like to laſt or pleaſe: Nor 
are they likely to ſolve the difficult, who 
have neglected, or {lightly paſt over the ea- 
{y Queſtions. 4 Hh Yes 


Rule IV. Leave no part of your Subject 
wnexamin'd: It being as neceſſary to conſi- 
der all that can let in Light, as to ſhur out 


all that is foreign to it. We may ſtop ſhort 


of Truth, as well as over- run it; and tho” 
we look never fo attentively on our proper 
Object, if we read but halt of it, we may. 
be as much miltaken, asif we extended our 
Sight beyond it. Some Objects agree very 
well when obſerv'd on one ſide, which up- 
on turning the other ſhew a great Diſpari- 
ty._ Thus the right Angle of a Triangle 


may be like to __ of a Square, but 
4 com- 
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compare the whole, and you will find them 
"—_ different Figures. A moral Action may 
in ſome Circumſtances, be not only fit but 
neceſſary, which in others, where Time, 
Place, and the like, have made an Alterati- 
on, wou'd be moſt improper; and if, we 
venture to act on the former Judgment, we 
may eaſily do amiſs; if we wou'd act as we 
ought, we muſt view its new Face, and 
ſee with what Aſpe& that looks on us. 
To this Rule belongs that of dividing the 
Subject of our Meditations into as many parts 
4 Wwe can, and as ſhall be neceſſary to under- 
tand it perfectly. This indeed is moſt neceſ- 
fary in difficult Queſtions, which will ſcarce 
be unravell'd, but in this manner by pieces: 
And let us take care to make exact Reviews, 
and to ſum up our Evidence juſtly, be- 
fore we paſs Sentence and fix our Judg- 
ment. 5 6 5 


Rule V. Always keep your Subject directly 
in your Eye, and cloſely purſue it thro' all your 
Progreſs; there being no better ſign of a 
good Underſtanding, than thinking cloſely 
and pertinently, and reaſoning dependent- 
ly, ſo as to make the former part of our 
Diſcourſe ſupport the latter; and this an 
Illuſtration of zhaz, carrying Light and E- 
vidence in every Step we take. The Ne- 
glect of this Rule, is the Cauſe why = 
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Diſcoveries of Truth are ſeldom exact, that 
ſo much is often ſaid to ſo little purpoſe, 
and many intelligent and induſtrious Rea- 
ders, when they have read over a Book, 
are very little wiſer than when they began 
it. That the two laſt Rules may be the bet- 
ter obſery'd, twill be fit very often to look 
over our Proceſs, ſo far as we have gone, 
that ſo, by rendring our Subject familiar, 

we may the ſooner arrive to an exact Knows 
ledge of it. 


Rule VI. Judge no farther than yon per- 
ceive, and take not any thing for Truth, which 
you do not evidently know to be ſo. Indeed in 
ſome Caſes we are forc'd to content our 
ſelves with Probability, but 'twere well if 
we did ſo only, where 'tis plainly neceſſa- 
ry; that is, when the Subject of our Me- 
ditation is ſuch, as we cannot poſſibly have 
a certain Knowledge of it, becauſe we are 
not furniſh'd with Proofs, which have a 
conſtant and immutable Connexion with 
the Ideas we apply them to; or becauſe we 
cannot perceive it, which is our Caſe in 
ſuch Exigencies, as oblige us to act preſent- 
ly on a curſory View of the Arguments 
propos'd to us, where we want time to trace 
them to the bottom, and to make uſe-of 
ſuch Means as wou'd 1 Truth. 
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I cannot think we are often driven to 
ſuch Straits in any conſiderable Affair, tho 
I believe that very many Subjects may be 
propos'd to us, concerning which we can- 
not readily paſs our Judgment, either be- 
cauſe we never conſider'd them before, or 
becauſe we are wanting in ſome Means that 
lead to the Knowledge of them. In which 
Caſe, Reaſon wills that we ſuſpend our 
Judgment till we can be better inform'd; 
nor wou'd it have us remit our Search at- 
ter Certainty, even in thoſe very Caſes, in 
which we may ſometimes be forc'd to act 
only on probable Grounds. For Reaſon can- 
not reſt fatizfy'd with Probabilities where 
Evidence is poſſible ; our Paſſions and Inte- 
reſts — but that does not incline us to 
leave off Inquiring, leſt we happen to meet 
ſomewhat contrary to our Deſires. No, 
Reaſon requires us to continue our Enqui- 

ries with all the Induſtry we can, till they 
have put us in poſſeſſion of Truth, and when 
we have found her, enjoyns us to follow her, 
how oppoſite ſoever ſhe may cauſe our lat- 
ter Actions to be to our former. But by 
this we may learn, and ſo we may by every 
thing, that ſuch weak and fallible Creatures 
as we are, beſure to think candidly of thoſe 
whoſe Opinions and Actions differ from our 
own; becauſe we do not know the Neceſ- 
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firy of their Affairs, nor in what ill Circum- 
ſtances they are plac'd, in reſpect of Truth. 
The State of the Queſtion being diſtinct- 
ly known, and certain Ideas fix d to the 
Terms we make uſe of, we ſhall find ſome- 
times, that the Difference which was ſup- 

os'd to be between the things themſelves, 
is only in the Words, in the ſeveral ways we 
make uſe of to expreſs the ſame Idea. 

If, upon looking into our ſclves, we di- 
ſcern, that theſe different Terms have but 
one and the ſame Idea, when we have cor- 
rected our Expreſſions, the Controverſy is 
at an end, and we need inquire no farther. 
Thus if we are ask'd, whether God is infinite- 
ly perfect? there needs no intermediate Idea, 
to compare the Idea of God, with that of 
infinite Perfection, ſince we may diſcern 
them, on the very firſt View, to be one and 
the ſame Idea l expreſs'd; which 
to go about to explain or prove, were on- 
ly to cumber it with needleſs Words, and 
to make what is clear, obſcure: For we in- 
jure a Cauſe inſtead of defending it, by at- 
tempting an Explanation or Proof of things 
ſo clear, that as they do not need, ſo per- 
haps they are not capable of any. But if it 
be a Queſtion, H/hether there is a God, or a 
Being infinitely perfect? we then are to ex- 
amine the Agreement between our Idea of 


God, and that of Exiſtence. Now this ** 
| © 
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be diſcern'd by Intuition; for upon a View 
of our Ideas, we find that Exiſtence is a 
Perfection, and the Foundation of all other 
Perfections, ſince that which has no Being, 
cannot be ſuppos'd to have any Perfection. 
And tho' the Idea of Exiſtence is not ade- 
uate to that of Perfection, yet the Idea of 
Perfection includes that of Exiſtence, and 
if That Idea were divided into Parts, one 
Part of it would exactly agree with This. 
If therefore we will allow, that any Being is 
infinite in all Perfections, we cannot deny 
that that Being exiſts: Exiſtence itſelf be- 
ing one Perfection, and ſuch a one as all the 
reſt are built upon. 

If unreaſonable Men will farther demand, 
Why ts it neceſſary that all Perfection ſbou'd 
be cemer'd in one Being? Is it not enough that 
zt be parcell d out among many? And tho it 
be true, that that Being which is all Perfetti- 
on, muſt needs exiſt, yet where is the NVeceſſi- 
ty of an all-perfeftt Being? We muſt then 
look about for Proofs and intermediate Ideas, 
and the Objection itſelf will furniſh us with 
one. For thoſe Many, whoſe particular I- 
deas it wou'd have joyn'd together, to make 
a Compound one of all Perfection, are no 
other than Creatures, as will appear if we 
confider our Idea of particular Being, and 
of Creature; which are ſo far from having 
any thing to diſtinguiſh them, that in all 

Points 
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Points they reſemble each other. Now this 
Idea naturally ſuggeſts to us that of Creati- 
on, or a Power of giving Being to that, 


which before the exerting of that Power 
had none; which Idea, if we uſe it as a me- 


dium, will ſerve to diſcover to us the Neceſ- 


ſity of an all- perfect Being. : 
Whatever has any Perfection or Excel- 


lency, which is all we mean here by Perfe- 


ction, muſt either have it of itſelf, or de- 
rive it from ſome other Being. Now Crea- 
tures cannot have their Perfection, becauſe 
they have not their Being, from themſelves; 
for to ſuppoſe that they made themſelves, is 
an Abſurdity too ridiculous to be ſeriouſly 


refuted; *tis to ſuppoſe them to be, and not 


to be, at the ſame time, and that when 
they were nothing, they were able to do the 
2 Matter. Nor can they derive their 

eing and Perfection from any other Crea- 
ture: For tho' ſome particular Beings may 
ſeem to be the Cauſe of the Perfections of 
others, as the Watch - maker may be ſaid to 
be the Cauſe of the regular Motions of the 
Watch; yet trace it à little farther, and 


you will find this very Cauſe ſhall need ano- 


ther, and ſo without end till you come to 
the Fountain Head, to that all- perfect 
Being, who is the laſt Reſort of our 
Thoughts, and in whom they naturally and 
neceſſarily terminate. If to this it be ob- 

jected, 
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jected, that we as good as affirm that this 
all-perfect Being is his own Maker, by fay- 
ing he is ſelf- exiſtent, and ſo we fall into 
the ſame Abſurdity which we imputed to 
that Opinion which ſuppoſes that Creatures 
were their own Maker, the Reply is caſte: 
We do not ſay he made himſe}f, we only 
affirm that his Nature is ſuch, that tho' we 
cannot ſufficiently explain it, becauſe we can- 
not comprehend it, yet thus much we can 
diſcern, that if he did not exiſt of himſelf, no 
other Being could ever have exiſted. Thus 
either all muſt be ſwallowed up in an infi- 
nite Nothing, if nothing can properly have 
that Epithet; and we muſt ſuppoſe that nei- 
ther we our ſelves, nor any of thoſe Crea- 
tures about us, ever had, or ever can have 
a Being ; which 1s too ridiculousto imagine, 
or elſe we muſt needs have Recourſe to a 
ſelt-exifting Being, who is the Maker and 
Lord of all Things. And ſince Self- exiſtence 
muſt of Neceſſity be plac'd ſomewhere, is 


it not much more natural and reaſonable to 


place it in infinite Pefection, than among 
poor frail Creatures, whoſe Origin we may 
on and whoſe End we ſee daily haſten- 
Since there are innumerable Beings in the 
World, which have each of them their ſe- 
veral Excellencies or Perfections; ſince theſe 
can no more derive their Perfections _=_ 

their 
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their Being from themſelves, or from any 
other Creature; ſince a ſelf-exiſting Bein 

is the Reſult of our Thoughts, the firſt and 
only true Cauſe, without which it is impoſ- 
ſible that any thing ſhou'd ever have exiſt- 
ed; ſince Creatures with their Being receive 
all that depends on it, from him their Ma- 
ker; ſince none can give what he has not, 
and therefore he who communicates an in- 


numerable Variety of Perfections to his Crea- 


tures, even all that they enjoy, muſt needs 
entertain in himſelf all thoſe Beauties and 
Perfections he is pleas'd to communicate to 
inferior Beings: Nothing can be more plain 
and evident than that there is a God, and 
that the Exiſtence of an all- perfect Being is 
abſolutely neceſſary. | 


If ſome are better uu with the uſual | 


way of Syllogiſms, and think an Argument 
cannot be rightly manag'd without one, for 
their Satisfaction, we will add another In- 
ſtance. 


Suppoſe the Queſtion were put, Whether 


a rich Man is happy ? By a rich Man, under- 


ſtanding one who poſſeſſes the Wealth and 


good things of this World, and by happy, 


the Enjoyment of the proper Good of Man; 
we compare the two Terms Riches and 
Happineſs together, to diſcern if they be fo 
uh one and the ſame, that what is afirm'd 
of the one, may be ſaid of the other; 3 
77 & 
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find they are not. For if Riches and Hap- 
pineſs were Terms convertible, then all who 
are happy muſt be rich, and who are rich 
muſt be happy. To affirm the laſt of which, 
is to beg the Queſtion, and the contra 

appears by the following Argument, whic 

makes uſe of Satisfaction with one's own Con- 


dition for the middle Idea, or common 


Meaſure. 


He whois happy is ſatisfy'd with his Con- 
r 


dition, and free from anxious Cares and Sol- 
licitude; for theſe proceeding from the 
want of Good, he who enjoys his proper 
Good cannot be ſubject to them. But 
Riches do not free us from Anxieties and 
Sollicitude, they many times encreaſe them: 
therefore to be rich and to be happy are not 
one and the ſame * | 


Again, if there are ſome who are happy, 


and yet not rich, then Riches and Happi- 
neſs are two diſtinct things. But a good 
poor Man is happy in the Enjoyment of 
God, who is better to him than thouſands 
of Gold and Silver there Riches and Hap- 
pineſs are to be diſtinguiſhed, and we can- 
not affirm a Man is happy becauſe he is rich, 
neither can we deny it. Riches, conſider'd 
abſolutely in themſelves, neither make a Man 
happy, nor hinder him from being fo : The 

contribute to his Happineſs, or they obſtru 

it, according to the Uſe he makes of them Gy 
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As for the Common Rules of Diſputation, 
they more frequently entangle than clear a 
Queſtion; nor is it worth while to know 
any more of them than may help to guard 
us from the Sophiſtry of thoſe that uſe them, 
and aſſiſt us in the managing of an Argu- 
ment fairly, ſo long as it is tenable, and till 
we are driven from it by the mere Dint 
of Truth. To be able to hold an Argu- 
ment right or wrong, may paſs with ſome, 
perhaps, for the Character of a good Diſ- 
B but muſt by no means be allo w'd to 

that of a rational Perſon: It belongs to 
ſuch to detect, as ſoon as may be, the Fal- 
lacies of an ill one, and to eſtabliſh Truth 
with the cleareſt Evidence. For indeed 
Truth, not Victory, is what we ſhould con- 
tend for in all Diſputes, it being more glo- 
rious to be overcome by her, than to tri- 
umph under the Banner of Error. And 
therefore we pervert our Reaſon, when 
we make it the Inſtrument of an end- 
leſs Contention, by ſeeking after Quirks 
and Subtleties, abuſing equivocal Terms, 
and by practiſing the reſt of thoſe little Arts 
every Sophiſter is full of, which are of no 
Service in the Diſcovery of Truth; all they 
can do is to ward off an Opponent's Blow, 
to make a Noiſe, and raiſe a Duſt, that ſo 
we may _— in the Hurry, our Foil being, 


undiſcover 
It 
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It were endleſs to reckon up all the Fal- 

hcies we put on our ſelves, and endeavour 
to obtrude on others. On our ſelves in the 
firſt Place; for however we may be pleas'd 
in the Contemplation of our own Craft, or 
(to uſe thoſe ſofter Names we are apt to give 
it) our Acuteneſs and Ingenuity z whoever 
attempts to impoſe on others, is firſt im- 
poſed on himſelf; he is cheated by ſome of 
thoſe grand Deceivers, the World, the Fleſh, 
and the Devil, and made to believe that 
vain Glory, ſecular Intereſt, Ambition, or 
perhaps Senſuality or Revenge, or any the 
like contemptible Appetites, are preferable 
to Integrity and Truth. 
It is to little Purpoſe to . our ſelves 
againſt the Sophiſms of the Head, if we lye 
open to thoſe of the Heart. One irregular 
Paſſion will put a greater Obſtacle between 
us and Truth, than the brighteſt Underſtand- 
ing and cleareſt Reaſoning can eaſily re- 
move. This every one of us is apt to diſ- 
cern in others, but we are blind to it in our 
ſelves. We can readily ſay that it is Pride 
or Obſtinacy, Intereſt or Paſſion, or in a 
Word, Selt-love, that keeps our Neigh- 
bour from Conviction, but all this while 
imagine our own Hearts are very clear of 
them; tho* more impartial Judges are of a- 
nother Mind. 


I 
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I wiſh there were no reaſon to think, 
that there are ſome who attempt to main- 
tain an Opinion which they know to be 
falſe, or at leaſt which they have Cauſe to 
ſuſpect; and therefore induſtriouſly avoid 
what would manifeſt their Error. Tis 
hop'd however, that the greateſt part of 
the Diſputers of the World are not of 
this Number, and that the Reaſon why 
they offer their Neighbours ſophiſtical Ar- 
guments, is, becauſe they are not aware 
that they are in the wrong, but are rather 
perſuaded that they are acted only by a Zeal 
for God, an honeſt Conſtancy and ſtanch 
Integrity; tho? at the very ſame time quite 
different Motives move them under theſe 
Appearances. | | 
And indeed he muſt be an extraordinary 
good Man, a Wonder ſcarce produc'd in an 
Age, who has no irregular Paſſion ſtirring, 
who receives no manner of Tincture from 
Pride and vicious Self-love, to which all 
are ſo prone, and which hide themſelves un- 
der ſo many Diſguiſes. Who is got above 
the World, its Terrors and Allurements, has 
laid up his Treaſure in Heaven, and is fully 
contented with his preſent Circumſtances, 
let them be what they will, having made 
them the Boundaries of his Deſires? Who 
knows how to live on a little very happily, 
and therefore receives no Biaſs from his ow | 
| on- 
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Conveniency, nor is led Captive by his Ap: 
© 


etites and Intereſts. Such a one is t 
appy Man, who is well qualified to find 
out Truth, and to make a right Judgment 
in allthings. 
Some oF all Parties pretend to theſe Qua- 
lfications, they would be thought to be 
diſintereſted and free from Paſſion, the 
will affirm that no Humour or private End, 
nothing but an honeſt Zeal for Truth, 
gives Warmth to their Diſcourſes; and yet 
it often happens, that before they conclude 
them, they give too much occaſion to have 
it thought, that how large ſoever their 
Knowledge in other things may be, they 
are not well acquainted with their own 
Hearts. All which conſider'd, how confi- 
dently ſoever we are perſuaded of our own 


Integrity, tho' we think we have penetra- 


ted to the very bottom of our Hearts, it 
wou'd not be amiſs to ſuſpect our ſelves 
ſometimes, and to fear a Biaſs, even at the 
very inſtant we take care to avoid one. 
For Truth being but one, and the ratio- 
nal Faculties not differing in Kind but in De- 
gree, tho' there may be different Meaſures 
of Underſtanding, there cou'd not be ſuch 
Contradictions in Mens Opinions as we find 
there are, even in thoſe who examine, as 
well as in thoſe who do not, were they act- 
ed only by the Love of Truth, and did not 
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Self-love perſuade them that they ſhall find 


their own particular Account by ſuch an 
Oppoſition. I wou'd not be ſo underſtood, 
as if T thought that in all Controverſies one 
fide muſt needs be criminal, if not by wil- 
fully oppoſing Truth, yet ar leaſt by an In- 
dulgence of ſuch unmortify'd Paſſions as 
eſtrange them from it. No, without doubt, 
great allowances are to be made on the {core 
of Education, Capacity, of Leiſure andthat 
Opportunity of Information we have had. 
But this we may venture to ſay, that had we 
but a modeſt Opinion of our ſelves, believ- 
ing it as poſlible for us, as for thoſe who 
contradict us, to be miſtaken; did we be- 
have our ſelves anſwerable to ſuch a Relief; 
were we ſeriouſly convinc'd that nothing is 
ſo much our Intereſt, as a readineſs to ad- 
mit of Truth from whatever Hand it comes, 
the greateſt part of our Diſputes would have 
a better iſſue than we generally find. At 
leaſt if we could not be ſo happy as to con- 
vince one another, our Conteſts would be 
manag'd with more Temper and Modera- 
tion, wou'd not conclude in ſuch a breach 
of Charity, or at beſt in ſuch a Coldneſs for 
each other, as they uſually do. 

If we conſider wiſely, we ſhall find it to 
be our preſent Intereſt, as well as our fu- 
ture, to do that in reality which all of us 
pretend to; that is, to {earch after and to 

| | | follow 
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follow Truth; and to do it 'with all that 
Candour and Ingenuity which becomes a 
true Philoſopher, as well as a good Chriſtian 
making uſe of no Arguments but what we 
really — and giving them up content- 
edly, when we meet with ſtronger. Our 
preſent Intereſt is what weighs moſt with the 
generality, and what we uſually make all 
other Conſiderations give place to. For what 
1s1t we contend for? they who have ſo little 
Souls as to bait at any thing beneath the 
higheſt end, make Reputation their aim, and 
with it that Authority and Wealth which 
uſually attend it. But now Reputation can- 
not be acquir'd, at leaſt not a laſting one, 
by fallacious Reaſonings. We may perhaps 
for a while get a Name by them among un- 
wary Perſons, but the World grows too 
quick- ſighted to be long impos'd on. If a 
love of Truth do not, yet Envy and Emu- 
lation will ſet other Heads a work to diſ- 
cover our Ignorance or Fraud. They are 
upon the ſame deſign, and will not ſuffer us 
to go away with the Prize undeſervedly, 
And beſides, with how ill an Aſpect mult 
he needs appear, who does not reaſon fair- 
ly, and by conſequence how unlike is he to 
un on thoſe who hear him? There are 

ut three Cauſes to which falſe Arguments 
can be referr'd, Ignorance, Raſhneſs, or De- 


ſign; and the being ſuſpected for any one 
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of theſe, hinders us very much in acquiring 
that Reputation, Authority or Preferment 
we deſire. I muſt confeſs, were we ſure 
the Fallacy would not be detected, and that 
we ſhould not lye under the ſuſpicion of it, 
we might gain our Point; for provided the 
Paint do not rub off, good Colouring may 
ſerve a preſent turn, as well as a true Com- 
plexion. But there is little reaſon to hope 
for this, becauſe of what was juſt now 
mention'd, and for other Reaſons that might 
be added, | | 

Now what can be more provoking than 
the Idea we have of a Deſigning Perſon? 
of one who thinks his own Intellectuals ſo 
ſtrong, and ours ſo weak, that he can make 
us ſwallow any thing, and lead us where 
he pleaſes? Such an one ſeems to have an 
Intention to reduce us tothe vileſt Slavery, 
the Captivation of our Underſtandings, 
which we juitly reckon to be the higheſt 
Infolence. And ſince every one puts in for 
a ſhare of Senſe, and thinks he has no rea- 
ſon to complain of the diſtribution. of it, 
whoever ſuppoſes that another has an over- 
weening Opinion of his own, muſt needs 
think that he undervalues his Neighbour's 
Underſtanding, and will certainly repay him 
in his own Coin, and deny him thoſe Ad- 
vantages he ſeems to arrogate. | 


The 
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The moſt we can ſay for our ſelves when 
the weakneſs of our Arguments comes to 
be diſcover'd, is, that we were miſtaken 
thro' Raſhnets or Ignorance; which, tho 
more pardonable than the former, are no 
recommending Qualities. If we argue falſe- 
ly, and know not that we do ſo, we ſhall 
be more pitied than when we do, but either 
way diſappointed. And if we have added 
raſh Cenſures of thoſe who are not of our 
Mind, as we cannot ſo handſomly retreat, 
ſo neither will ſo fair Quarter be allow'd 
us, as thoſe who argue with Meckneſs, 
Modeſty and Charity may well expect. 
When we have caſt up our Account, and 
eftimated the preſent Advantages that falſe 
Arguings bring us, I fear what we have got 
by a Pretence to Truth, will not be found 
to countervail the loſs we ſhall ſuſtain by 
the diſcovery that it was no more; which 
may induce us, if other Conſiderations will 
not, to be wary in receiving any Propoſi- 
tion our ſelves, and reſtrain us in being 
forward to impoſe our Sentiments on o- 
thers. | | 

After all, *tis a melancholy Reflection 
that a great part of Mankind ſtand in need 
of Arguments drawn from ſo low a Motive 
as Worldly Intereſt, to perſuade them to 

that, to which they have much greater In- 
ducements. It is ſtrange that we ome 
nee 
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need any other Conſiderations beſides the 
bare performance of our Duty, and thoſe 
unſpeakable Advantages laid up for all ſuch 
25 05 it ſincerely hereafter; when we have 
the approbation of God, and the infinite 
| {Rewards he has ropos'd to thoſe who ſtu» 
dy to recommend themſelves to him, for our 
encouragement. How low are we ſunk, if 
the applauſe of Men, and the little Trifles 

" E which they can beſtow, weigh any thing 
rich us? Jam therefore almoſt aſham'd of 
having propos'd ſo mean a Conſideration, 
y but the degeneracy of the Age requir'd it; 
Ind they who perhaps at firſt follow Truth, 
as the Jews did once for the Loaves only, 
© Wmay ar laſt be attracted by its own native 
4 Beauties. 2 
| As Nature teaches us Logick, ſo does it 
1 inſtru&t us in Rhetorict, much better than 
ales of Art; which if they are good ones, 
0 are nothing elſe but thoſe Judicious Obſer- 
_ vations that Men of Senſe have drawn from 
'> Nature, and that all who reflect on the 
Operations of their own Minds, will find 
out themſelves. The common Precepts of 
Nbetorick may teach us how to reduce in- 
Penious 8 of ſpeaking to a certain Rule, 


ut they do nor teach us how to invent 
15 them. This is Nature's Work, and ſhe 
ee it beſt. There is as much difference 
eg Petween Natural and Artificial Eloquence, 
< Von I. a as 
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as there is between Paint, and true Beauty. 
All that is uſeful in this Art, is the avoid- 
ing certain evil ways of Writing and Speak- 
ing, and above all, an Artificial and Rheto- 
rical Stile, compos d of falſe Thoughts, Hy- 
perboles, and forc'd Figures, which are the 
_ greateſt Faults in Rhetorick. 

I ſhall not therefore recommend under 
the Name of Rbetorick, an Art of Speaking 
floridly on all Subjects, and of dreſſing up 
Error and Impertinence in a quaint and ta- 
king Garb, any more than I did that wrang- 
ling which goes by the name of Logick, 
— which teaches us to diſpute for and a- 
gainſt all Propoſitions indefinitely, whether 
they are true or falſe. It is an abuſe both 
of Reaſon and Addreſs, to preſs them into 
the Service of a Trifle or an Untruth, and 
n miſtake to think that any Argument can 
be rightly made, or any Diſcourſe truly e- 
loquent, that does not illuſtrate and inforce 
Truth. For the deſign of Rhetorick is to 
remove thoſe Prejudices that lie in the way 
of Truth, to reduce the Paſſions to the Go- 
vernment of Reaſon, to place our Subject 
in a right Light, and excite our Hearers to 
a due conſideration of it. I know not what 
exactneſs of Method, pure and proper Lan- 
age, Figures, inſinuating ways of Addrels 
and the like ſignifie, any farther than 2 
they contribute to the Service of Truth, by 

| rendring 
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rendring our Diſcourſe intelligible, agree- 
able, and convincing. They are indeed 
very ſerviceable to it, when they are duly 
manag'd ; for good Senſe loſes much of its 
efficacy by being ill expreſs'd, and an ill 
Stile is nothing elſe but the neglect of ſome 
of theſe, or over-doing others of them, 
Obſcurity is one of the greateſt Faults in 
Writing, and does commonly proceed 
from a want of Meditation; for when we 
pretend to teach others what we do not un- 
derſtand our ſelves, no wonder we do it at a 
ſorry rate. Tis true, Obſcurity is ſometimes 
deſign'd, to conceal an erroneous Opinion 
which an Author dares not openly own, or 
which if it be diſcover'd, he has a mind to 
evade. And ſometimes even an honeſt and 
good Writer, who ſtudies to avoid it, ma 
inſenſibly fall into it, by reaſon that his 
Ideas being become familiar to himſelf by 
frequent Maditarion; a long Train of them 
are readily excited in his Mind, by a word 
or two which he is us'd to annex to them; 
but it is not ſo with his Readers, who are 
perhaps Strangers to his Meditations, and 
yet ought to have the ſame Idea rais'd 
in theirs that was in the Author's Mind, or 
elſe they cannot underſtand him. If therefore 
we deſire to be intelligible to every body, our 
Expreſſions muſt be more plain and explicit 
than they needed to be, if we writ only for 
2 2 our 
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our ſelves, or for thoſe to whom our frequent I oug 
Diſcourſe has made our Ideas familiar. ting 
Not that it is neceſſary to expreſs at deep 
length all the proceſs our Mind goes thro' I judg 
in reſolving a Queſtion. This would ſpin I tho! 
out our Diſcourſe to an unprofitable tedi- ¶ men 
ouineſs, the operations of the Mind being Never 
much more ſpeedy than thoſe of the Tongue I Min 
or Pen. But we thould fold up our Thoughts Paſſi 
ſo cloſely and neatly, expreſſing them in I prop 
ſuch ſignificant, tho? few words, as that the and 
Reader's Mind may cafily open and enlarge Goo 
them. And if this can be — with faci- Al 
lity, we are perſpicuous as well as ſtrong; Nu v 
if with difficulty or not at all, we are per- ¶ Diſc 
plext and obſcure Writers. right 
Scarce any thing conduces more to Clear- ſ writs 
neſs, the great Beauty of Writing, than ex- 
actneſs of Method, nor perhaps to Perſua- IA Bu 
ſion; for by putting every thing in its pro- ¶ Senſe 
er place, with due order and connexion, the 
Reader's Mind is gently led where the Wi- viſe 
ter wou'd have it. Such a Stile is eaſie with- I! 
out ſoftneſs, copious, as that ſignifies the o- 800d 
miſſion of nothing neceſſary, yet not verboſe ¶ out t 
and tedious, nor ſtuff d with nauſcous Repe- on W 
titions, which they who do not think before I mita 
they write, and diſpoſe their Matter duiy, I Mitt: 
can ſcarce avoid. The Method in Thinking | with 
has been already ſhewn, and the ſame is to I Noth: 
be obſery'dinWriting ; which if 8 it diſtin 
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ought, is nothing elſe but the communica- 
ting to others the reſult of our frequent and 
deep Meditations, in ſuch a manner as we 
judge moſt effectual ro convince them of. 
thoſe Truths which we believe : always re- 
membring that the moſt natural Order is 
ever beſt. That we mull firſt prepare their 
Minds by removing thoſe Prejudices and 
Paſſions which are in our way, and then 
propoſe our Reaſons with all the Clearneſs 
and Force, with all the Tenderneſs and 
Good-nature we Can. 

And ſince the Clearneſs and Connexion, 
as well as the Emphaſis and Beauty of a 
Diſcourſe, depend in a great meaſure on the 
right Uſe of the Particles, whoever wou'd 
write well, ought to inform themſelves 
nicely in their Proprieties; an And, a The, 
a But, a For, &c. do very much perplex the 
Senſe when they are miſplac'd, and make 
the Reader take jt many times quite other- 
wife than the Writer meant it. 

I know not a more compendious way to 
good Speaking and Writing, than to chuſe 
out the moſt excellent in either, as a Model 
on which to form our ſelves: Or rather, to 
imitate the Perfections of all, and avoid their 
Miſtakes; for ſew are ſo perfect as to be 
without Fault, and few ſo bad as to have 
nothing good in them. A true Judgment 
diſtinguithes, and neither reje&s the Good 
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for the ſake of the Bad, nor admits the Bad 
becauſe of the Good that is mingled with 
it. No ſort of Stile but has its Excel- 
lency, and is liable to Defect. If Care be 
not taken, the Sublime, which ſubdues us 
with Nobleneſs of Thought and Grandeur 
of Expreſſion, will fly out of ſight; and 
by being empty and bombaſt, become con- 
temptible. The Plain and Simple will grow 
dull and abject, the Severe dry and rugged, 
the Florid vain and impertinent, the Strong, 
inſtead of rouſing the Mind, will diſtract 
and intangle it by being obſcure; even the 
Eaſy and Perſpicuous, if it be too diffuſe or 
over-delicate, tires us inſtead of pleaſing. 
Good Senſe is the principal thing, without 
which, all our poliſhing is of little worth; 
and yet, if Ornaments be wholly neglected, 
very few will regard us. Studied and arti- 
ficial Periods are not natural enough to 
pleaſe; they ſhew roo much Sollicitude about 
what does not deſerve it, and a looſe and 
careleſs Stile declares too much Contempt 
of the Publick. Neither Reaſon nor Wit 
entertain us, if they are driven nd a 
certain Pitch; and Pleaſure it ſelf is offen- 
five if it be not judiciouſly diſpens'd. 
Every Author almoſt has ſome Beauty or 
Blemiſh remarkable in his Style, from whence 
it takes its Name; and every Reader has: 


peculiar Taſte of Books as well as ow 
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One wou'd have the Subject exhauſted; a- 
nother is not pleas'd if ſomewhat be not 
left to enlarge on in his own Meditations ; 
this affects a grave, that a florid Style; one 
is for Eaſineſs, a ſecond for Plainneſs, a 
third for Strength, a fourth for Politeneſs; 
and perhaps the great Secret of Writing, 
is the mixing all theſe in ſo juſt a Propor- 
tion, that every one may taſte what he likes, 
without being diſguſted by its contrary 
and may find at once, that by the Solidity 
of the Reaſon, the Parity and Propriety of 
the Expreſſion, and inſinuating Agrecable- 
neſs of Addreſs, his Underſtanding 1s en- 
lighten'd, his AﬀeCtions ſubdu'd, and his 

ill duly regulated, 

This is indeed the true End of Writing, 
and it wou'd not be hard for every one to 


judge how well they had anſwer'd it, wou'd 


they bur lay aſide Self- love, ſo much of it 
at leaſt, as makes them partial to their own 
Productions. Did we conſider our own 
with the ſame Severity, or but Indifferency, 
that we do another's Writing, we might 
paſs a due Cenſure on it, might diſcern 
what Thought was crude or ill expreſs'd, 
what Reaſoning weak, what Paſſage ſuper⸗ 
fluous, where we were flatand dull, where 
extravagant and vain, and by criticizing on. 
our ſelves, do a greater Kindneſs to the 
World than we can in making our Re- 
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marks on others. Nor ſhou'd we be at a 
loſs, if we were impartial in finding out 
Methods to inform, perſuade and pleaſe 
for human Nature is for the moſt part much 
alike in all, and that which has a good Ef. 
fect on us, will, generally ſpeaking, have 
the ſame on others. To gueſs what Succeſs 
we arc like to have, we need only ſuppoſe 
our ſelves in the Place of thoſe we ad- 
dreſs to, and conſider how ſuch a Diſcourſe 
wou'd operate on us, if we had their In- 
firmities and Thoughts about us. 

In doing this, we ſhall find there is no- 
thing more improper than Pride and Poſi- 
riveneſs, nor any thing more prevalent than 
an innocent Compliance with their Weak- 
neſs; Such as pretends not to dictate to their 
gnorance, but only to explain and illuſtrate 
what they did or might have known before, 
af they had confider'd it, and ſuppoſes that 
their Minds being employ'd about ſome o- 
ther things, was the Reaſon why they did 
not diſcern it as well as we: For human 
Nature is not willing to own its Ignorance. 
Truth is ſo very attractive, there is ſuch a 
natural Agreement between our Minds and 
it, that we care not to be thought ſo dull, 
as not to be able to find out by our ſelves 
ſuch obvious Matters, We ſhou'd therefore 
be careful, that nothing paſs from us which 
upbraids our Neighbours Ignorance, 1255 
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ſtady to remove it, without appearing to 
take notice of it, and permit them to fancy, 
if they pleaſe, that we believe them as wiſe 
and good as we endeavour to make them. 
By this we gain their Affections, which is 
the hardeſt part of our Work, excite their 
Induſtry, and infuſe a new Life into all ge- 
nerous Tempers, who conclude there is 
great hopes, they may with a little Pains at- 
tain what others think they know already, 
and are aſham'd to fall ſnort of the good 
Opinion we have entertain'd of them. 

And ſince many wou'd yield to the clear 
Light of Truth, were it not for the Shame 
of being overcome, we ſhou'd convince, 
but not triumph, and rather conceal our 
Conqueſt than publ:ſh it. We doubly ob- 
lige our Neighbours, when we reduce them 
into the right Way, and keep it from being 
taken notice of that they were once in the 
Wrong; which is certainly a much greater 
Satisfaction, than that Blaze of Glory which 
is quickly out, that Noiſe of Applauſe which 
wil ſoon be over. For the gaining our 


Neighbour, at lœaſt the having honeſtly 
_endeavour'd it, and the leading our own 


Vanicy in triumph, are real Goods, and 

ſuch as we ſhall always have the Comfort 

of. It is to be wiſh'd, that ſuch Propoſi- 

tions as are not attended with the cleareſt 

Evidence, were e only by way of 
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Enquiry, ſince even the brighteſt Truth, 
when dogmatically dictated, is apt to offend 
our Reaſon, and make Men imagine their 
Liberty is impos'd upon; fo far is Poſitive- 
neſs from bringing any body over to our 
Sentiments. Beſides, we are all of us liable 
to miſtake, and few have Humility enough 
to confeſs themſelyes deceiv'd in what they 
have confidently aſſerted, but think they are 
oblig'd in Honour to maintain an Opinion 
they have once been zealous for, how deſi- 
rous ſoever they may be to get rid of it, 
eou'd they do it handſomely. Now a mo- 
deſt way of delivering our Sentiments aſ- 
fiſts us in this, and Rove us at hberty to 
take either fide of the Queſtion, as Reaſon 

and riper Conſideration ſhall determine. 

In ſhort, As thinking conformably to the 
Nature of things is true Knowledge, ſo the 
expreſſing our Thoughts in ſuch a way, as 
moſt readily, and with the greateſt Clear- 
neſs and Life, excites in others the very 
{ſame Idea that was in us, is the beſt Elo- 
uence. For if our Idea be conformable to 
the Nature of the thing it repreſents, and 
its Relations duly ſtated, this is the moſt 
effectual way both to inform and perſuade; 
fince Truth being always amiable, cannot 
fail of attracting, when ſhe is placed in a 
Tight Light, and thoſe to whom we offer 


Her, are made able and willing to diſcern her 


Beauties. 
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Beauties. If therefore we thoroughly un- 
derſtand our Subject, and are zealouſly affę- 
cted with it, we ſhall neither want ſuitable 
Words to explain, nor perſuaſive Methods 
to recommend it. | | 
True Chriſtians have really that Love fo 

others, which all who deſire to perſuade, 
mult pretend to: They have that Pobit and 
Prudence, that Civility and Modeſty, which 
the Maſters of this Art ſay a good Orator 
muſt be endow'd with, and have pluck'd 
up thoſe vicious Inclinations, from whence 
the moſt diſtaſteful Faults of Writing pro- 
ceed. For why do we chuſe to be obſcure, 
but becauſe we intend to deceive, or wou'd 
be thought to ſee much farther than our 
Neighbour? One fort of Vanit r 
us to be rugged and ſevere, and fo poſſeſs'd 
with the imagin'd Worth and Solidity of 
our Diſcourſe, that we think it beneath us 


to you it: Another diſpoſes us to elaborate 
and a 


ffected ways of Writing, to pompous 
and improper Ornaments; and why are we 
tediouſly Copious, but that we fancy every 
Thought of ours is extraordinary? 8 
diction is indeed for our Advantage, as ten- 
ding to make us wiſer; yet our Pride makes 
us impatient under it, becauſe it ſeems to 
leſſen that Eſteem and Deference we deſire 
ſhou'd be paid us. Whence come thoſe ſharp - 
Reflections, thoſe imagin'd Strains of Wit, 

not 
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not to be endur'd among Chriſtians, and 
which ſerve not to convince but to provoke, 
now arriv'dto a more ſcandalous Degree of 
Rage and Inſolence than ever? whence 
come they but from Ill- nature and Revenge, 
from a contempt of ethers, and a Deſire to 
ſet forth our own Wit? Did we write le 
for our ſelves, we ſhou'd fooner gain our 
Readers, who are many times diſguſted at a 
well writ Diſcourſe, if it carries a twang of 
O ſtentation: And were our Temper as Chri- 
ſtian as it ought to be, our Zeal-wou'd be 
ſpent on the moſt weighty Things, not on 
little Differences of Opinions. 
I have made no Diftinction in what has 
been faid between Speaking and Writing, 
becauſe tho? they are Talents which do not 
always meet, yet there is no material Diffe- 
rence between them. They write beſt, 
perhaps, who do it with the gentle and ea- 
1y Air of Converſation; and they talk beſt, 
who mingle Solidity of Thought with thc 
Agreeableneſs of a ready Wit. As for Pro- 
nunciation, tho' it takes more with ſome 
Auditors many times than good Seuſe; there 
needs little to be laid, in a Diſcourſe which 


is not addreſs'd to thoſe that have Buſineſs 


with the Pulpit, the Bar, or St. Stephen's 
Chapel; but to Gentlemen and Ladies, eſpe- 
cially the latter, whom Nature does for the 
molſt part furniſh with ſuch a muſical Tone, 
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perſuaſive Air, and winning Addreſs, ag 


renders what they ſay, ſufficiently agreeable 


in private Converſation. And as to Spelling, 
which they are faid to be defective in, if 
they do not believe, as they are uſually 
told, that it 1s fit for them to be ſo, and 
that to write exactly is too pedantick, they 
may ſoon correct that Fault, by pronoun- 
cing their Words aright, and ſpelling them 
accordingly. I know this Rule will not al- 
ways hold, becauſe of an Imperfection in 
our Language, which has been often com- 
plain'd of, but is not yet amended : How- 
ever, a little Obſervation in this Caſe, or 
recourſe to Books, will aſſiſt us; and if 
at any time we happen to miſtake, by ſpel- 
ling as we pronounce, the Fault will be 
very venial, and Cuſtom rather to be blam- 

ed than we. | 
Nothing has been ſaid of Grammar, tho? 
we cannot write properly if we tranſgreſs its 
Rules, ſuppoſing that Cuſtom, and the 
reading of Engliſb Books, arte ſufficient to 
teach us the Grammar of our own Tongue, 
if we do but inany meaſure attend to them. 
And tho' the Ladiesare generally accus'd of 
writing falſe Ezgiiſh, if I may ſpeak my own 
Experience, their Miſtakes are not ſo com- 
mon as are pretended, nor are they the on- 
ly Perſons guilty. What they moſt com- 
| monly 
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monly fail in, is the Particles and Connex- 
ion: and that generally thro' a Briskneſs 
of Temper which makes them forget; or 


Haſte, which will not ſuffer them to read 
over again what went before. And indeed, 


thoſe who ſpeak true Grammar, unleſs 
they are very careleſs, cannot write falſe, 
ſince they need only peruſe what they have 
writ, and conſider whether they wou'd ex- 
preſs themſelyes thus in Converſation. 
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HE Sobricty of the Soul ſtands 
ia * governing its Paſſi- 
ons and Affections, and to that 

* 5 there are many Virtues requi- 
- red. Humility may well have 
the firſt Place, not only in reſpect of the 
Excellency of the Virtue, but alſo of its 
Uſefulneſs towards the obtaining of all the 
reſt; this being the Foundation on which 
all the others mult be built: And he who 
hopes to gain them without this, will prove 
like the Poliſh Builder who built his Houſe 


upon the Sand. 


There are two ſorts of Humility : As, 
the having a low and mean Opinion of our 
ſelves, _ the being content that others 
ſhou'd have ſo of us. The former is con- 
t to Pride, the latter to Vain- Glory; 
bork are as abſolttely neceſſary to Chriſtians 
as it is to avoid the contrary Vices. 


The 
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The Sin of Pride is ſo great, that it caſt the 
Angels out of Heaven; and if we may judge 
of the Sin by the Puniſhment, it was not only 
the firſt but the greateſt Sin that ever the De- 
vil himſelf has been guilty of. We need no 
better Proofs of its Heinouſneſs, than that 
it is {o extremely hateful to God, that beſides 
that Inſtance of his Puniſhing the Devil, we 
may frequently find in the Scriptures, {c- 
ry one that is proud in Hleart is an Abomina- 
tion to the Lord: Again, God reſiſteth the 
Proud. Several other Texts might be quo- 
ted to the ſame purpoſe, but 'tis needleſs, 
the Tenour of the Divine Writ being ſo cn- 
tirely againſt this Vice, that none who ever 
read it, can be ignorant of the great Hatred 
God bears to this Sin of Pride. Now ſince 
it is certain God, who is all Goodneſs, 


hates nothing but as it is Evil, it muſt needs 


follow, that where God hates in ſo great a 
. e there muſt be a great Degree of 

vil. n | 
Pride is not more ſinful than 'tis dange- 
rous : How many other, Sins does it draw 
us into? As Humility is the Root of all Vir- 
tue, ſo is this of all Vice. He that is proud 
ſets himſelf up as his own God, and ſo can 
never ſubmit himſelf to any other Rules or 
Laws than what he makes to himſelf. The 
Ungodly is fo proud that he careth not for Gol. 
The Royal P/almiſt tells us, tis his 4 
F that 
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that makes him deſpiſe God; and when a 
Man is once come to that, he is prepar'd for 
the Commiſſion of all Sins. I might in- 
ſtance ina Multitude of particular Sins which 


naturally flow from this of Pride; as Anger, 


which the wiſe Man ſets as the Effect of 
Pride, calling it proud Wrath; Strife and 
Contention, which he again notes to be the 
Off- ſpring of Pride, Only by Pride cometh 
Contention And both theſe are indeed the 
moſt natural Effects of Pride. He who 
thinks very highly of himſelf, expects much 
Submiſſion and Obſervance from others, and 
therefore cannot but rage and quarrel when- 
ever he thinks it not ſufficiently paid. It 


wou'd be endleſs to mention all the Fruits 


of this bitter Root. Pride not only betrays 
us to many Sins, but alſo makes them incu- 
rable in us, for it hinders the working of 
all Remedies. Thoſe Remedies muſt either 


come from God or Man: If from God, 


they mult be either in the way of Meekneſs 
and Gentleneſs, or elſe of Sharpneſs and 
Punichment. Now if God by his Goodneſs 
eſſays to lead a proud Man to Repentance, 
he quite miſtakes God's Meaning, and thinks 
all the Mercies he receives are but the Re- 
ward of his own Deſert, and ſo long tis 
ſure he will never think he needs Repen- 


tance. But if on the other ſide God uſes 
him more ſharply, and lays Afflictions and 


Puniſh- 
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Puniſhments upon him, thoſe in a proud 
Heart cauſe nothing but Murmurings and 
hating of God, as if he did him Injury in 


thoſe Puniſhments. As for Remedies that 


can be us'd by Man, they again muſt be ei- 
ther by way of Correction or Exhortation. 
Corrections from Men will ſure never work 
more ona proud Heart than thoſe from God ; 
for he that can think God unjuſt in them, 
will much rather believe it of Man. And 
Exhortations will do as liitle; for let a proud 
Man be admoniſh'd, tho' never ſo mildly 


and lovingly, he looks on it as a Diſgrace, 


and therefore inſtead of confeſſing or amend- 
ing the Fault, he falls to reproaching his 
Reprover, as an over-buſie or cenſorious 
Perſon, and for that greateſt and moſt pre- 
cious Act of Kindneſs, looks on him as his 
Enemy. Now one that thus ſtubbornly re- 
fiſts all Means of Cure, muſt be concluded 


in a moſt degenerate State. The Puniſh- 


ment that attends the Sin of Pride, will need 
little Proof, when it is conſider'd that God 
is the proud Man's profeſt Enemy, that he 
hates and reſiſts him, there can then be lit- 
tle doubt that he who has ſo mighty an Ad- 
verſary ſhall be ſure to ſmart for it. How 
ſeverely is this Sin threatned in Scripture? 
Pride goeth before Deſtruction, and an haughty 
Spirit before a Fall. Again, ſpeaking of the 
Proud, the Wife Man aſſures us, * 
| H. 
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Hand join in Hand, yet they ſhall not be un- 
puniſhed. The Decree, it ſeems, is unalte» 
rable, and whatever Endeavours are us'd to 
preſerve the proud Man, they are but vain, 
tor he ſhall not go unpuniſh'd. This is very 
remarkable in the Story of Nebuchadnezzar, 
who, tho' a King, the greateſt in the 
World, yet for his Pride was driven from 
among Men to dwell and feed with Beaſts. 
And it is moſt frequently ſeen, that this Sin 
meets with very extraordinary Judgments 
even in this Life. But if it ſhould not, let 
not the proud Man think he has eſcap'd 
God's Vengeance, for it is ſure there will 
be a moſt fad Reckoning in the next. If 
God ſpared not the proud Angels, but caſt 
them into Hell, let no Man hope to ſpeed 


better. 


The Folly, as well as the Sin of this 
Vice, will appear, if we conſider the ſeve- 
ral things of which Men are wont to be 
proud, as the Goods of Nature, the Goods 
of Fortune, or the Goods of Grace. 

By the Goods of Nature are meant Beau- 
ty, Strength, Wit, and the like; and the 
being proud of any of theſe is a great piece 
of Folly. We are very apt to miſtake, and 
think our ſelves handſome or witty when 
we are not, and then there cannot be a 
more ridiculous Folly than to be proud of 
what we have not, and ſuch every one 

eſteems 
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eſteems it in another Man, tho' he never ſup- 
ſes it his own Caſe, and ſo never diſcerns 
it in himſelf. Wherefore there is nothing 
more deſpicable amongſt all Men, than a 
_— Fool; yet every Man, that entertains 
igh Opinions of his own Wit, 1s in Dan- 
er of being thus deceiv'd; a Man's own 
Jad ment of himſelf being of all others the 
to be truſted. Bur ſuppole we be not 
out in judging, yct what is there in any of 
theſe natural Endowments which is worth 
the being proud of, there being ſcarce any of 
them which ſome Creature or other has 
not in a greater Degree than Man? How 
much does the Whiteneſs of the Lilly, and 
the Redneſs of the Roſe exceed the White 
and Red of the faireſt Face? What a Multi- 
tude of Creatures is there that far ſurpaſs 
Man in Strength and Swiftneſs? And ſeve- 
ral others there are, which as far as con- 
cerns any uſeful Ends of theirs, act much 
more wiſely than moſt of us. They are 
therefore often propos'd to us in Scripture, 
by way of Example, and 'tis then ſurely 
reat Unreafonableneſs for us ro think high- 
y of our ſelves, for ſuch things as are com- 
mon to us with Beaſts and Plants. But if 
they were as excellent as we fancy them, 
yet they are not at all durable. They are 
impair'd and loſt by divers Means: A Fren- 
2y will deſtroy the rareſt Wit, * 
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blaſt the freſheſt Beauty, and reduce the 
greateſt Strength; or however old Age will 
be ſure to do all. Beſides, theſe Goods of 
Nature, how admirable ſoever, are not our 
own Acquiſitions, but given or rather lent 
us by another, and therefore 'tis wondrous 
Vanity to, be proud of them. No Man 
can think he did any thing towards the 
procuring his natural Beauty or Wit, and 
ſo will have no Reaſon to value himſelf for 
them; M hat haſt thou, ſaith St. Paul, which 
thou haſt not received? wherefore then boaſt- 


eſt thou thy ſelf ? The Folly is as great to be 


proud of the Godds of Fortune, by which 
are meant Wealth, Honour, and the like. 


For it is {ure they add nothing of true Worth 


to the Man: Somewhat of outward Pomp 
and Bravery. they may help him to, but 
that makes no Change in the Perſon. Vou 
may load an Aſs with Manny or deck him 
with rich Trappings, yet {till you will not 
make him a whit the nobler kind of Beaſt 
by cither of them. Beſides, theſe are things 
we have no hold of, they vaniſh often be- 
fore we are aware. He who is rich today 
may be poor to morrow, and then will be 


the; leſs pity'd by all in his Poverty, the 


na he was when he was rich. We 
ave them all but as Stewards, to lay out 
for our Maſter's Uſe, and therefore ſhou'd 


rather think how to make up our Accounts, 


than 
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than pride our ſelves in our Receipts. What- 
ever of theſe we have, they, as well as the 
former, are not owing to our ſelves; but 
if they be 3 gotten we owe them 
only to God, whoſe Bleſſing it is that mak - 
eth rich; if unlawfully, we have them up- 


on ſuch Terms that we have very little 


Reaſon to Gon. of them. 


By the Goods of Grace we mean any Vir- 


tuea Man has. Theſe things muſt be own'd 
to be very valuable, they being infinitely 
more precious than all the World, * yo to 
to proud of them is, of all the reſt, the 
bigheſt Folly, not only in the foregoing 
ReſpeC that we help not our ſelves to them, 
Grace being above all things moſt immedi- 
ately God's Work in us; Ft eſpecially in 
this, that the being proud of Grace is the 
ſure way to loſe it. God, who gives Grace 
to the Humble, will take it from the Proud. 
For if, as we ſee in the Parable, the Talent 
was taken from him who had only put it to no 
Uſe at all, how ſhall we hope to have it con- 
tinued to him that has put it to ſo ill Uſes, 
inſtead of trading with it for God, has traf- 
fick'd with it for Satan? And as he will 
loſe the Grace for the future, ſo will he Joſe 
all the Reward of it for the time paſt. For 
let a Man have never ſo many good Acts, 
yet, if he be gow of them, thar Pride 
ſhall be charg'd on him to Tg 
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but the Good ſhall never be remembred to 
his Reward. This proves it to be a moſt 
wretched Folly to be proud of Grace; tis 
like that of Children, that pull thoſe things 
in pieces they are moſt fond of; but yet 
much worſe than that of theirs, for we not 
only loſe the thing, and that the moſt pre- 
cious that can be imagin'd, but we muſt al- 
ſo be eternally puniſh'd for doing ſo, there 
being nothing that ſhall be ſo ſadly reckon'd 
for in the next World, as the Abuſe of 
Grace; and certainly there can be no grea- 
ter Abuſe of it, than to make it ſerve 2 an 
End ſo directly contrary to that for which 
it was given, it being given to make us 
humble, not proud; to magnifie God, not 
our ſelves. N 
The Neceſſity of flying this Sin muſt 
therefore be apparent to all good Chriſtians, 
who are ſo ſeriouſly to conſider what has 
been already ſaid concerning it, as may work 
in them not ſome light Dillike, but a deep 
and irreconcileable Hatred to the Sin: To 
make them watchful over their own Hearts, 
that they may not cheriſh any Beginnings of 
it, nor ſuffer them to feed on the Fancy of 
their own Worth; but whenever any ſuch 
Thought ariſcs, to beat it down immediate- 
ly with the Remembrance of ſome of their 
Follies or Sins, and ſo make this very Mo- 
tion of Pride an Occaſion of Humility. 2 
order 
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order to this, they muſt never compare them- 
{elves with thoſe they think more fooliſh or 
more wicked than they are, that they may 
not be like the Phariſee, and extol them- 
ſelves for being better. But if they will 
needs make Compariſons, let them do it 
with the Wiſe and Godly, and then they 
will find they come fo far ſhort, as it may 
help ro pull down their high Eſteem of 
themſelves. Let them alſo be earneſt in 
Prayer, that God would root out all De- 


grees of this Sin in them, and make them 


one of thoſe poor in Spirit, to whom the 
Bleſſing even of Heaven itſelf is promis'd. 
Tis obſervable that God, who has made 
of one Blood all Nations of the Earth, has ſo 
equally diſtributed all the moſt valuable Pri- 
vileges of human Nature, as if he deſign'd 
to preclude all inſulting of one Man over a- 
nother. Neither has he only thus inſinua- 
ted it by his Providence, but has enforced 
it by his Commands. We find in the Le- 
vitical Law what a peculiar Care he takes 
to moderate the Anger ot judicial Correcti- 
on upon this very Account, leſt h Brother 


be deſpiſed in thine Eyes. So unreaſonable 


did he think it, that the Crime or Miſery 
of one ſhou'd be the Exaltation of another. 
Pride is never more apt to exert itſelf than 
by aſſuming a Superiority over the Guilty 
and Unfortunate. St. Paul brands it as a 

| great 
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great Guilt of the Corinthians, that they, 
upon Occaſion of the inceſtuous Perſons, 
were puffed up when they ſhould have mourn- 
ed... When we ſee a dead Corpſe, we do 
not inſult over it, or brag of our own Health 
and Vigour, but it rather damps us, and 
makes us reflect, that it may, we know not 
how ſoon, be our own Condition. And 
certainly the Spectacles of ſpiritual Morta- 
lity ſhou'd have the ſame Operation. We 
have the ſame Principle of Corruption with 
our lapſed Brethren, and have nothing bur 
God's Grace to ſecure us from the ſame Ef- 
fects, which by all inſulting Reflections we 
forfeit, for he gives Grace only to the Hum- 
ble. St. Paul ſays, any Man be overtaken 
in a Fault, reſtore ſuch @ one in the Spirit of 
Meekneſs, conſidering thy ſelf leſt thou alſo be 
tempted. The Falls of others ought to ex- 
cite our Pity towards them, our Se to 
our ſelves, and our Thankfulneſs to God, 
if he has preſerv'd us from the like: For 
who made thee to differ from another? But 
if we ſpread our Sails, and triumph over 
their Wrecks, we expoſe our ſelves to worſe. 
Other Sins, like Rocks, may ſplit us, yet 
the Lading be ſav'd : But Pride, like a Gulph, 
ſwallows us up. Our very Virtues, when 
ſo leven'd, becoming Weights and Plumets, 
to ſink us to the . Ruin. The A- 
poſtle's Counſe! is therefore very perti- 
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72 to this Matter, Be not higb- minded, but 
ear. | 
As in all theſe Reflections we have had 
particular Regard to the weaker Sex, fo 
muſt we particularly in this Article of Pride. 
Not that we wou'd not recommend tothem, 
to encourage that generous Spirit which diſ- 
dains the falſe Flattery of Men, and is a 
' "omg Guard of their Virtue and Honour: 
ut ſince they have, not without ſome 
Reaſon, being charg'd with Vanity and Af- 
fectation, as Frailties more peculiarly theirs 
than the other Sexes, who are, however, 
far from being free from them, we muſt 
with more than ordinary Earneſtneſs, give 
them Caution againſt Vanity, which for the 
moſt part is attended by Affectation, inſo- 
much that one can hardly tell how to di- 
vide them. I will not call them Twins, be- 
cauſe more properly, Vanity is the Mother, 
and Affectation the darling Daughter. Va- 
nity is the Sin, and Affectation the Puniſh- 
ment. The firſt may be call'd the Root of 
Self- love, the other the Fruit. Vanity is 
never at its full Growth till it ſpreads into 
Affectation, and then it is compleat. 

Not to dwell any longer upon the Defini- 
tion of them, we will paſs to the Means and 
Motives to avoid them. In order to it, the 
Sex are to conſider, that the World challen- 
ges the Right of Eſteem and Applauſe; = 
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where any aſſume, by their ſingle Authority, 
to be their own Carvers, it grows angry, 
and never fails to ſeek Revenge. If we mea» 
ſure a Fault by the 1 of the Penal- 
ty, there are few of a higher Size than Ya- 
nity, as there is ſcarce a Puniſhment which 
can be heavier than that of being laughr 

at. | 
Vanity makes a Woman, tainted with it, 
ſo top full of her ſelf, that ſhe ſpills it up- 
on the Company; and becauſe her own 
Thoughts are entirely employ'd in Self. Con- 
templation, ſhe endeavours, by an unhappy 
Miſtake, to confine her Acquaintance to the 
ſame narrow Circle of that which only con- 
cerns her Ladyſhip, forgetting ſhe is not of 
half that Importance to the World, that ſhe 
is to her ſelf; ſo much out is ſhe in her 
Value, by being her own Appraiſer. She will 
fetch ſuch a Compaſs in Dikourle. to bring 
in her beloved Self, and rather than fail, her 
fine Pettycoat, that there can hardly be a 
more comical Scene, than ſuch a Tryal of 
ridiculous Ingenuity. It is a Pleaſure to ſee 
her angle for Commendations; and riſe ſo 
diſſatisfy'd with the ill-bred Company, if 
they will not bite. To obſerve her throw- 
ing her Eyes about to fetch in Priſoners. 
She cruizes like a Privateer, and is ſo out 
of Countenance, if ſhe returns without 
Booty, that it is no ill Piece of Comedy. 
A a 2 She 
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She is ſo eager to draw Reſpect, that ſhe al- 
ways miſſes it; yet thinks it ſo much her 
Due, that when ſhe fails ſhe grows waſpiſh, 
not conſidering that it is impoſſible to com- 
mit a Rape upon the Will; that it muſt be 
fairly gain'd, and will not be taken by Storm 
and that in this Caſe the Tax ever riſes high- 
eſt by a Benevolence. If the World, in- 
ſtead of admiring her imaginary Excellen- 
cies, takes the Parry to laugh at them, 
ſhe appeals from it to herſelf, for whom 
ſhe gives Sentence, and proclaims it to all 


Companies. On the other fide, if encou- 


rag'd by a civil Word, fhe is fo obliging 
that ſhe.will give Thanks for being laugh” 
at, in good Language. She takes a Com- 
plement for a Demonſtration, and ſets it up 
as an Evidence even againſt her Looking- 
Glaſs. But the good Lady being all this 
while in a moſt profound Ignorance, for- 
gets that Men would not let her talk upon 
them, and throw ſo many ſenſeleſs Words at 
their Head, if they did not intend to put 
her Perſon to Fine and Ranſom for her Im- 
pertinence. Good Words for any other La- 
dy are fo many Stones thrown at her: She 
can by no means bear thein; they make her 
ſo uneaſy that ſhe cannot — her Seat, but 
up the riſes, and goes home half burſt with 
Anger and {trait Lacing. If by great Chance 
ſhe ſays any thing that has Senſe in it, ſhe 
| | expect: 
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expects ſuch an Exceſſwe Rate of Commen- 
dations, that, to her thinking, the Com- 
pany ever goes away in her Debt. She looks 
upon Rules as things made for the common 
People, and not for Perſons of her Rank; 
and this Opinion ſometimes tempts her to 
extend herPrerogative to the diſpenſing with 
the Commandments. If by great Fortune 
ſhe happens in ſpite of her Vanity to be ho- 
neſt, ſhe is ſo troubleſome with it, that as 
far as in herlies ſhe makesa ſcurvy, thing of 
it. Her bragging of her Virtue looks as if 
it coſt her ſo much Pains to ger the better 
of herſclf, that the Inferences are very ridi- 
culous: Her good Humour is generally ap- 
ply'd to the laughing ar good Senſe. It 
would do one good to fee how heartilyſhe 
deſpiſes any thing that is fit for her to do. 
The greateſt part of her Fancy islaid outin 
chuſing her Gown, as her Diſcretion is 
chiefly employ'd in not paying for it. She 
is faithful to the Faſhion, to which not on- 
ly her Opinion but her Senſes are wholly 
reſign d. So oblequious ſhe is to it, that 
ſhe would be reconcil'd even to Virtue, 
with all its Faults, if ſhe had her Dancing- 

Maſter's Word that it was praCtis'd at Court. 

To a Woman ſo compos'd, when Aﬀe- 
Cation comes in to improve her Character, 
it is then rais'd to the higheſt Perfection: 
She firſt ſets up for a fine thing, and for 


Aa 3 that 


that Reaſon will diſtinguiſh herſelf, right 
or wrong, in every thing ſhe does. She 
wou'd have it thought that ſhe is made of 
ſo much the finer Clay, and ſo much more 
fifted than ordinary, that ſhe has no com- 
mon Earth about her. To this End ſhe 
mult neither move nor ſpeak like other Wo- 
men, becauſe it would be vulgar, and there- 
fore muſt have a Language of her own, 
ſince ordinary Engliſh is too coarſe for her. 
The Looking-Glaſs in the Morning dictates 
to her all the Motions of the Day, which 
by how much the more ſtudy'd, are ſo much 
the more miſtaken. She comes into a Room 
as if her Limbs were ſer on with ill-made 
Screws, which makes the Company fear 
the pretty thing ſhould leave ſome of its 
artificial Perſon upon the Floor. She does 
not like herſelf as God Almighty made her, 
but will have ſome of her own Workman- 
ſhip, which is ſo far from making her a 
better thing than a Woman, that it turns 
her into a worſe Creature than a Monkey. 
She falls out with Nature, againſt which 
ſhe makes War without admitting a Truce, 
thoſe Moments excepted in which her Gal- 
lant may reconcile her to it. When ſhe 
has a mind tobe ſoft and languiſhing, there 


is ſomething ſo unnatural in that affected 


Eaſineſs, that her Frowns cou'd not be 
by many Degrees ſo forbidding. When F 
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wou'd appear unreaſonably humble, one m 
ſee ſhe is ſo exceſſively proud that there is 
no enduring it: There is ſuch an imperti- 
nent Smile, ſuch a ſatisfy'd Simper, when 
ſhe faintly diſowns ſome fame Commen- 
dation a Man happens to beſtow upon her 
againſt his Conſcience, that her Thanks for 
it are more viſible under ſuch a Diſguiſe, 
than they cou'd be if ſhe ſhou'd print them. 
If a handſomer W oman takes any Liberty of 
Dreſſing out of the ordinary Rules, the mi- 
ſtaken Lag follows without diſtinguiſhing 
the unequal Pattern, and makes herſelt ug- 
lier by an Example miſplac'd, either forget- 
ing the Privilege of good Looks in another, 
or preſuming without ſufficient Reaſon up- 
on her own. Her Diſcourſe is a ſenſeleſs 
Chime of empty Words, a Heap of Com- 
liments, fo equally apply'd to different 
erſons, that they are neither valu'd nor 
believ'd. Her Eyes keep pace with her 
Tongue, and are therefore always in Mo- 
tion. One may diſcern that they generally 
incline to the compaſſionate ſide; and that, 
notwithſtanding her Pretence to Virtue, ſhe 
is gentle to diſtreſt Loyers, and Ladies that 
are merciful. She will repeat the tender 
part of a Play ſo feclingly, that the Com- 
pany may gueſs without Injuſtice ſhe was. 
not altogether a diſintereſted SpeFator. She 
thinks that Paint and Sin are concealed by 
Aa 4 railing 
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railing at them. Upon the whole, being 


divided between the two oppoſites of Pride, 
her Beauty and her Virtue, ſhe is often 
tempted to give broad Hints that ſomebody 
is dying for her; and of the two ſhe is lets 


unwilling to let the World think ſhe may 


be ſometimes profan'd, than that ſhe is ne- 
ver worſhip'd. Z 

Very great Beauty may perhaps ſo dazle 
for a time, that Men may not ſo clearly ſee 
the Deformity of theſe Affectations; but 
when the Brightneſs goes off, and the Lo- 
ver's Eyes are by that means ſet at Liberty 
to {ee things as they are, he will naturally re- 


turn to his Senſes, and recover the Miſtake 


into which the Ladies good Looks had at 
firſt engag'd him. When he is once unde- 
ceiv'd, he ceaſes to worſhip that as a God- 
deſs which he ſees only an artificial Shrine, 
mov'd by Wheels and Springs to delude him. 
Such Women pleaſe only like the firſt open- 
ing of a Scene, that has nothing to recom- 
mend it but the being new. They may be 


compar'd to Flies, that have pretty ſnining 


Wings for two or three hot Months, but 


the firſt cold Weather makes an End of 


them; ſo the latter Seaſon of theſe flutter- 
ing Creatures is diſmal. From their neareſt 
Friends they receive a very faint Reſpect, 
from the reſt of the World the utmoſt De- 
gree of Contempt. i , 
This 
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This Picture, as gay as it is, is moſt like- 
ly to have an Effect on the Minds of thoſe 
gay Ladies that can make a Jeſt of good 
Counſel, but cannot bear to be made a Jeſt 
of themſelves, which Vanity and Affectati- 
on will certainly do. Their Deformity well 
conſider'd is Inſtruction enough, for the 
ſame Reaſon that the Sight of a Drunkard 
is a better Sermon againſt that Vice, than 
the beſt that was ever preach'd upon it. 

After having ſaid thus much againſt Va- 
nity, we muſt remind the Ladies that we 
do not intend to apply the ſame Cenſure to 
Pride well plac'd and rightly defin'd. Ir 1s 
an ambiguous Word; one kind of it is 
as much a Virtue as the other is a Vice. 
But we are naturally ſo apt to chuſe the 
worſt, that it is become dangerous to re- 
commend the beſt {ide of it. 

A Woman is not to be proud of her fine 
Gown, nor when ſhe has leſs Wit than her 
Neighbours to comfort herſelf that ſhe has 
more Lace. Some Ladies put ſo much 
Weight upon Ornaments, that, if one cou'd 
ſee into their Hearts, it wou'd be found that 
even the Thoughts of Death are made leſs 
heavy to them, by the Contemplation of 
their being laid out in State and honourably 
attended to the Grave. ; 

One may come a good deal ſhort of ſuch 
an Extrcam, and yet ſtill be ſufficiently im- 
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pertinent, by ſetting a wrong Value upon 
Things which ought to be uſed with more 
Indifterence. A Lady muſt not appear ſol- 
licitous to engroſs Reſpect to herſelf, but 
be content with a reaſonable Diſtribution, 
and allow it to others, that ſhe may have it 
returned to her. She is not to be trouble- 
ſomely nice, nor to diſtinguiſh herſelf by 
being too delicate, as if ordinary things were 
too coarſe for her. This is an unmannerly 
and offenſive Pride, and where it is practis'd 
deſerves to be mortify'd, of which it ſeldom 
fails. She is not to lean too much upon her 
Quality, much leſs to deſpiſe thoſe that are 
below it. Some make Quality an Idol, and 


then their Reaſon muſt fall down and wor- 


ſhip it. They would have the World think 
that no Amends can ever be made for the 
want of a great Title, or an ancient Coat of 
Arms. They imagine that, with theſe Ad- 
vantages, they ſtand upon the higher Ground, 
which makes them look down upon Merit 
and Virtue as things inferior to them. This 
Miſtake is not only ſenſeleſs but criminal 
too, in putting a 8 Price upon that 
which is a piece of good Luck, than upon 


things which are valuable in themſelves. 
Laughing is not enough for ſuch a Folly, 
it muſt be ſeverely whip'd, as it juſtly de- 
ſerves. It will be confeſt, there are fre- 
quent Temptations given Perſons of Rank 

to 
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to be angry, and by that to have their Judg- 
ments corrupted in theſe Caſes. But they 
are to be reſiſted, and the utmoſt that is to 
be allow'd, is, when theſe of a new Editi- 
on will forget themſelves, ſo as either to 
5 of their weak ſide, or to endeavour 

to hide their Meanneſs by their Inſolence, 
to cure them by a little ſeaſonable Raillery, 

a little Sharpneſs well-plac'd, without d wel- 
= long upon it. 
heſe and many other Kinds of Pride are 

to be avoided. | 
That which is to be recommended to La- 
dies, is an Emulation to raiſe themſelves to 


a Character, by which they may be diſtin- 


guiſh'd, an Eagerneſs for Precedence in Vir- 
tue, and all ſuch other things as may gain 
them a greater Share of the good Opinion 
of the World. Eſteem to Virtue is like 
cheriſhing Air to Plants and Flowers, which 
makes them blow and proſper; and for that 
Reaſon it may be allow'd to be in ſome De- 
ree the Cauſe, as well as the Reward of it. 
hat Pride which leads to a good End can- 
not be a Vice, ſince it is the beginning of a 
Virtue, and to be pleas'd with juſt Applauſe 
is ſo far from a Fault, that it would be an 
ill Symptom in a Woman, who ſhould nor 
place the greateſt part of her Satisfaction in 
it. Humility is, no doubt, a great Virtue, 
but it ceaſes to be ſo when it is 1 to 
corn 
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ſcorn an ill thing. Againſt Vice and Folly 
tis becoming Ladies ro be haughty, but 
they muſt not carry the Contempt of things 
to Arrogance towards Perſons; and it muſt 
be done with fitting Diſtinctions, elſe it 
may be inconvenient by being unſeaſonable. 
A Pride that raiſes a little Anger, to be out- 
done in any thing that is good, will have ſo 
good an Effect, that it is very hard to allow 
it to be a Fault. | 
It is no eaſie Matter to carry even between 

theſe two differring Kinds of Pride; but 
they ſhould remember that *tis ſafer for a 
Woman to be thought too proud than too 
familiar. | 

"The Folly and Wickedneſs of this Vice 
having been thus explain'd, as well with 
Reſpect to our Conduct in Civil Life, as in 
a Chriſtian: It will appear not only ſo hei- 
nous, bur ſo ridiculous, that were our Con- 
cern for this World only, methinks enough 
has been ſaid to make all reaſonable People 
to deteſt it. | 
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Husband, ſecond, when not to be marry'd, 236. 

Husbands not to be engaged by Dreſs, 117. 

Hypocriſy in Scandal, 4.30. 


Ideas, 


of 


Index. 
I. 
Ideas, what is underſtood by them, 480. How we are 
deceived in them, 483. How to govern them, 484. 
Idleneſs, the Sin of it, 7. All the Chriſtian Virtues againſt 
it, 9. 
ealouſie, the Torments of it, 201. : 
eſus Chriſt his Life a glorious Recommendation of Cha- 
rity, 341. | N 


ant s, to wear them not ſinful, 84, 85. 
ews, the Proportion of their Charity to their Eſtates, 


4+ 

* ek increaſt by Defamation, 384. 
Ignorance the Mother of Vice, 436. | 
* in Women, the great Vice and Deformity of 

it, 189. 192. 
Indiſcretion as deſtructive to Reputation as Guilt, 210. 
Induſtry of vicious People to eorrupt others, 440. 
Infidelity and Uncleanneſi go together, 203. 
Informer, in what an odious Character, 426. 
Injuries to Reputation the worſt of any, 360. 
Inquiſitiveneſs into other Mens Affairs condemned, 265. 
Intereſt worldly, the great Argument, 308. 
Invention, what is its Office, 488. 
Judging ill of our Neighbour, the Fault of it, 389, 


x 
— 


90. | 

133 of the Great Day not to be anticipated, 

412. | 
Jugdment, what it is deceived by, 472. Ariſes from 

Compariſon of Ideas, 486. 1 | 
Juſtice, when it may ceaſe to be reſpected, 129, How it 

has relation to Charity, 309. 

| K. 


Knowledge defin'd, 450. 


I dex. 


L. 


Labour, a Command and Puniſhment, 50. A Remedy a- 
_ gainſt Luſt, 170. 

ies, InſtruQtions for their Reading and Studies, 17. 
Lady, a great one drew ber Husband's Writmgs, 18. 

Language often in Fault when we think Ideas are, 485. 

Languages a neceſſary Accompliſhment for Ladies, 23. 

Languilhing Airs fintul, 197. 

Lwghing, heed to be taken in it, 419. An Attendant to 

Vanity, 536. | 
Law, how far Ladies ſhould acquaint themſelves with 
it, 18. rs 

Levelling Principles, how far every one is ſubject to 
them 353. 

Libellers, how they fin againſt Charity, 272. 

Liberality a neceſſary Qualification of Charity, 299. 

Liberty, the Love of it rewarded with Fame, 359. 

Library, Ladies, the Deſign of it, 1, 6. 

Lightneſs of Carriage criminal, 194. 

Liftners condemn'd. 213. | 

Litigiouſueſs, how blameable in Miniſters, 309, 

Looking-Glaſs the Womens Guide, 538. 

Love, lawful, muſt not be us d immoderately, 155. 

Togo" Envy loft him Heme: 354. | 

Ludicrous Terms the only way of Reproof, 178. 

Luſt, the Filthineſs of it, . 78. FT 

Lycurgus his Saying about Levelling, 402, 

Lyes, our modern Libellers great Dealers in them, 364. 

Lying Spirit gone out among us, 430. 


M. 


Magnificence in Acts of Charity condemned, 293, 315. 

Man, how wonderfully he is made, 2157. 216. An Ene- 
my to God by his Works, 276, What a Dependent 
he is on God, 342, 343. | 
Man-haters, 377. 


Man- 


Index. 


Manſlaughter too ſoft a Name and Puniſhment for Mur- 
ther, 277- | = AR 
Marriage hallow'd by Chriſt into a Myſtery, 161. The 

Abuſe of it, 176. | 

Maſon the Preacher, Women ſeduc'd by him, 243» 

Meditation burthenſome to Nature, 470. 5 

Meekneſs a Woman's beſt Ornament, 116, 239» & ſeq. · 

Men as well as Women faulty in revealing Secrets, 287. 

Mercy without Alms a Duty, 313. What are the Works 
of it, 314. 8 

Merry . will be gratify'd at any Expence, 371. 

Microſcopes, what wonderful things to be view'd with 
them. 227. 

Mien, Gravity enjoyn'd in it by Scripture, 237. 

Milton, Verſes of his againſt Women, 2 

Mind to be adorn'd before the Body, 116, Its Great- 


neſs conſiſts in wiſhing the Happineſs of others, 351, 
Miſerable not to be inſulted, 532. 


Miſtreſs of a Family ſhould be frugal, 150. . 

Mode in Dreſs not to be avoided but moderated, 92, & 
ſeq. 

Moderation, the great Virtue of it, 284. 

Modeſty, the pou Grace and Virtue of it, 179. It 


wins more than Beauty, 198. A Branch of Sobriety, 
211, | 


Monkiſh Foundations no Acts of Charity, 31g. 
Moon, its Extent and Diſtance from the Farth, 219, 


ſeq 
Moral Philoſophy, Ladies ſhould be oo it, 22. 
1 


Mortifications corporal, too much inſiſted on by the Pa- 
piſts and others, 171, 


Murther the great Sin of it, 277. Not puniſh'd ſeyerc- 
ly enough. Ibid. 


Mutick, the Danger and Uſe of it, 25, & ſeq. 
N. 


Nakedneſs not to be expos'd or pry d into, 237. 


Nature, humane, delights in Charity, 327. Unwilling to 
own its Ignorance, 516. - 


Naylor, 


Index. 


Naylor the Quaker, his Blaſphemies, 243. 

Nebuchadnex ⁊ar puniſhed for his Pride, „ f 

Neighbour, the Extenſiveneſs of our Love to him, 268. 

be Duty of our Concern for his Soul, 286. And for 
his Body, 288, 289. And Eſtate, 290. And Repu- 
tation, 302. St. Fames's Royal Law, 306. 

Niceneſs unneceſſary, a Fault, 146. 

Noifie Nonſenſe of Men not to be ſuffer d by Women, 


437. 1 
Noteiry expected even in Leſſons of Religion, 122. 
„ 0. 


Obedience of Wives made a jeſt of, 145. Thought a 
great Hardſhip, ibid. 

Obſcurity affected, and why, 511. 

Offenders open, to be reprov'd, 391. 

Operas, the Danger of ＋ them, 26. 

Opinion governs the World, 393. 

.Orway, Verſes of his againſt Women, 2, 3, 4. 


P. 


Paint, in Women, the Folly and Sin of it, 98. 

Parley muſt be ayoided by Women, 199. 

Partiality, e Man's to himſelf, 386, 394. 

Particles ill us'd perplex Diſcourſe, 513. 

Paſſion enflam'd by Words, 261, Predominant in all, 
Dos | 

8 the Duty of it, 307. 

Peeviſhneſs ed by Women, 142. 

* the Poor, the Duty of it, 323. To our Neigh- 

urs Faults, 408. 

Phocion, his Advice againſt Haſtineſs, 263. | 

Play-houſe Diſcipline, whar a help to Impudence, 188. 

ho jr bow far Ladies ſhould be indulg'd in the ſtudy 
of, 27. | 

Poor not to be inſulted when relieved, 338. 

Poverty fins againſt Chaſtity as well as Riches, 171. 

Praiſe, Mens Averſion to it, 428. 


Prayer 


. Index. 


Prayer for thoſe that labour, 52. For the Rich, 53. A- 


gainſt Vanity, 149. For Purity of Mind, 151, A Re- 

medy againſt Luſt, 175. Againſt Anger, 266. Charity 

one of its Wings, 324. 
Preachers, their Railing uncharitable a damnable Sin, 


275. 
Pride, the Greatneſs of the Sin, 522, Its Puniſhment, 
526, Folly, 527. The Neceſſity of flying it, 331. 
When a Virtue, 541. Hard to carry it even | 
the two kinds of it, 544- | 
Principles of Women vitiated by Men, 202. 
Prodigality a Companion of Idleneſs, 34. 
Pronunciation, where it takes more than good Senſe 
520. 
Proportions of Charity conſidered, 334, 335. 
Proſtitutes, their Slavery and Wretc 48 5 199. 
Prudence, a Qualification more neceſſary than Wit, 56. 
As requiſite as Innocence, to preſerve the Ladies Cha- 
racers -for Virtue, 210. The uſe of it in Charity, 


_ The great Improvement of our Underſtanding, 
482. | | 
Puritans, their Law againſt Adulterers, 163. 

Q 


Quakers, their Miſtake in Dreſs, 82. Their Error about 
Women's preaching, 182. Expect Reyerence tho 
they will not pay it, 235. 


5 
Qualities of the Mind got, like Habits of the Body, by uſe, 


123, 
Quality, the Crime of 282 an Idol of it, 542+ 
Quarrels ariſing from Detraction, the terrible Effects of 
them, 361, 432. 
Queen Mary, her divine Character for Charity to Men's 
Souls, 287. | | 
Quiet Spirit, the Praiſes of it, 141, 
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Rating, . Offence of it, 429, * r A Common 
Vice, Lid. K SdIt Se 
Reaſon, Humane, very ſhallow FX ava Cannot be en- | 
groſi d, 451. Refers to tion, 479. What it Se 
requires of us, 494- Se 
Reaſoning defin'd; 477. The uſe of it, 478. Rules for St 
it, 490, &. ſeq. Sh 
Recreations, -the: Vie and Danger of them. 59 64+ Sil 


Reformation of Manners, the Piety of-that Delign, 287. 
Religion, none without Virtue, .1 23+, Tainted by Scan- Sj 


dal, 350. 
we 2 Reflections on · them, 362. How 

the Si 
Reproac , the ann af it the Cauſes of sin. 398. | Sl 
Reproof, when lawful, :427. | 
Revelation to be prefer d to Reaſon, 47 443 80 
Revenge, a moſt wicked and miſchieyous Paſſion, 278. Sc 
3 due to Miniſters, 235. When hes Oy a it, S9 

151 So 
Revilers, half witted People, 400. 
Rhetorick, taught us by Nature, 5og. The Detgn of 80 

it, F10. Sc 
-Riches; no Sin to lay them up. 88, 8ũh. Sc 
Robbers may give Alms. 316. T7200 Sr 
Reman Ladies no: allow'd 3 talk in publick. 17 b Sb 
Rule, the beſt, of Reaſon and Religion, 125. 9 

St. 
8. 

; St 
L of the Lord's Supper, too much expoy'd to A- St; 

duiterers and Whoremongers, 105. St 
Saturn, Planet, its Bigneſs and be from the Earth St 


221. Su 
Satyr, more effectual chin loftratlion. towards a Refor- Sy 

mation, 178. f 
Scandal, the damnable Sin of it, 272. Su 
Scandalous Chronicles among the Great, 184. Sy 
Science Sy 


it, 


T1 x. | 


Science, what it is, 453. | 

Seat, a fine one deſcrib'd, 217, e ſeq. 

Secrets reveald by Women, 186, 403. Of State not to 
be officiouſly pry'd into, 2 12+ 


| Self: love; inconſiſteut with Charity, 312. The Root and 


Fruit of it, 534. 
Servants, how they ſhou'd ſpend their Time, 48. 
Senſes, their Light fallacious, 451, 452, 


| Shamefacedneſs, the Beauty of it in Women, 179. 


Shew, Women miſ-led by it, 441. 

Silence in Churches, enjoyn'd Women by the Goſpel, 182. 
An excellent Remedy againſt Cenſure, 42 3. 

Sin, the Spite fulneſs of it, 207. . Shou'd create Shame, 
233. The moſt fertile Womb of it, 398. How oc-- 
cahon'd by Pride, 525. 

Singularity, the Pride of it, 92 

Slander, che great Vice of it, 184. It grows in all Soils, 
369, A Weed of the quickeſt Growth, 382. 

Sobriety of the Soul, in what it conſiſts, 523. 

Society with the Wanton to be avoided, 207. 

Socrates, what he id of his ewn Knowledge, 183. 

Solomon, his Deſcription of Diſcretion, 131. His diſlin- 
guiſhing Character of a fooliſh Woman, 256. 

Sophiſms, of the Heart and Head 502, 

Sots, their Company to be avoided, 36. 

Souls of Women neglected for their Bodies, 203. 

Spelling, Faults in it eaſily corrected, 521. 

Spirit, in what the Greatneſs of it conliſts, 2 70. The 
Happineſs of a contented one, 279. 

9 >» ay Magnitude and Diſtince from the Earth, 223, 

eg. 

State — vac afraid of being obſerv'd, 212. 

Statue, a fine one, preferable to a fine fooliſh Woman, 119; 

Strength, every one ſhould conſult his own, 459. 

Style, every Author has ſomething remarkable in it, 514. 

Subjection of Women, its Expediency, 249. 7 

Sun, its Bigneſs and Diſtance trom the Earth, 219, G 
1 

Süper the Reſpect due to them, 232. 

Swearing in Women, the Same and Sin of it, 189. 

Syllogiſm, 502 
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Talebearer, not to be ſuſſer d. 264. | 


Talkativeneſs, the great Weakneſs of it, 55, 56, 181,183. 
A Cauſe of Defamation, 38 1. 

Tony ſupported by Scandal, 185, 380. Scandalous, 
388. | 

Teachers of Novelty, apt to ſeduce Women, 243 

Temper, Women ſhou'd have a great Guard upon it, 144+ 
The Value of a malleable one, 248. 

* by Dreſs criminal, 153. Not to be argu d 
with, 169. 5 

Terms, Miſtakes in them the Cauſe of Debate, 495. 

Termagant Spirit, ſinful, 147. 

Time, to be improv'd and aceout ted for, 32. Miſem- 


ploy'd by Great Men, 38. How ſpent by vain Ladics, 


41. Directions for them, 43, 44- | 

Tongue, the Leprofie of it apt to ſpread, 401. Men loth 
to be cur'd of it, 416. 

Tradeſmen, the Folly and Sin of their being idle, 15. 


Treaſures in Heaven, laid up by Charity on Earth, 294, 


. 346. | 

Trencher Gueſts, great Detracte:s, 379. 

Triflers, to be avoided, 36. Za 

Trinity, RefleRions on the Myſtery of it, 447. | 

Truſt, Prejudices of all Kinds taken up upon it, 393. 

Truth, of our Neighbour not to be ſaid at all times, 4v7. 
The Object of our Underſtanding, 446. Its Followers 
deſpis'd, 463. It makes a Contraction of Thought, 
466. Why we ſhowd bein love with it, 475. Of- 


tends the Great, 476. It is but one, 504. Our pre- 


ſent lutereſt to {earch after it, gog. 


Tyrants and their Miniſters, why they deſpiſe Fame, 359. 
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V. 


Vain Men moſt pleas'd with Scandal, 356. 
Vanity of Dreſs. 66 Love ſometimes kindled by Vanity. 
195. It ſpoils the Duty of Alms-girieg, 338. — 
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help to cure Envy, 355. Of Authors, 519; How it 
expoſes Women, 535. _ | 

Variety gives Beauty to the intelleQual as well as ma- 
terial World, 458. 

Vicious Perſons, when no Objects of Charity, 318, 332, 
Always in an alarm, 405. : 

Virginity a great Help to a religious Life, 156. Forc'd 
Virginity not meritorious, Bid. 

Virtue, at firſt more eafily kept by Women than loſt, 
192, 

Virtues loſe their Power for want of Conduct, 129: We 
ſhou'd not be proud of them, 530. 

Viſits, unneceſſary ones ſinful, 41. 

Uncleanneſs, the Parent of all Sins, 162. 

Underſtanding, the Meekneſs of it explain'd, 240% The 
Extent of it, 445. Sufficiently illuminated, 449. Muſt 
not be complain'd-of, 465. How to examine it, 467. 
To improve it, 474. 

Univerſe ants for Man, the leaſt thing God has done for 
him, 228. 

Voice, regulated by Modeſty, 180. 85 

Volatileneſs of Thought, very pernicious, 468. 


W. 


Wantonneſs in Women ſpoils Beauty and Wit, 206. 

Wicked People wou'd have their Relations Virtuous 135. 

Wilful People never pity'd, 247. : 

Will, Meekneſs of it explain'd, 245, 246. Whence its 
[rregularities proceed, 47 2. 

Wit, the Character of it aflected by both Sexes, 55. When 
moſt miſapply d 4120. 

Wiſdom, preterable to Beauty in Marriage, 78. 

Wives may take more Liberty in Dreſs than Virgins, go. 
But not to the Prejudice of their Husbands, 110, 111, 
What will render them amiable to them, 138, 

Women, a great Irjuſtice to have Books of Knowledge 
kept from them, 1. Verſes againſt them, 2 3 4. How 
abus d by French Authors, Fg. Incline to be idle, 16, 
Shou'd not be talkative, 180. They rival one another 
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in Dreſs, 205. Moſt expos d to Cenſure 296. Se- 
duc'd by ill Preachers, 241, & ſeg · The Coolneſs of 
their Conſtitution, 253. Apt to delight in Scandal, 
404. Curioſity their worſt Character, 418. In what 
unjuſtly calld the weaker Sex; 435. Take up Religi- 
on as + Mode, 442. | 
ortd, viſible, the Miracles of it, 217, & ſeq. 
 Workhip, publick, Indecencies of Ladies in ir, 128. The 
| Reverence that ſhou'd be obſery'd in it, ibid. 
Writing, the true End of it, 515. Little Difference be. 
ween that and ſpeaking, 520. . 


| 1, 
Xantippe, a-Plague to her Husband Socrates, 255. 
| $5 - 
Zeal promotes Scandal, 397. Apt to out-run Knowledge, 


Zeno, his Definition of Modeſty, 179. What he Cai 
a talkative Youth, 184. 7. 179, What he ſaid to 
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